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GENERAL INTRODUCTION
Plato was born in 427 b.c. of Athenian parents who could provide him with the best education of the day, and ample means and leisure throughout his life. He came to manhood in the dismal close of the Peloponnesian War, when Aristophanes was at the height of his success, and Sophocles and Euripides had produced their last plays. As a boy he doubtless heard the lectures of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other sophists, and his early bent seems to have been towards poetry. But his intelligence was too progressive to rest in the agnostic position on which the sophistic culture was based. A century before, Heracleitus had declared knowledge to be impossible, because the objects of sense are continually changing; yet now a certain Cratylus was trying to build a theory of knowledge over the assertion of flux, by developing some hints let fall by its oracular author about the truth contained in names. From this influence Plato passed into contact with Socrates, whose character and gifts have left a singular impress on the thought of mankind. This effect is almost wholly due to Plato’s applications and extensions of
ix
GENERAL INTRODUCTION
his master’s thought; since, fortunately for us, the pupil not only became a teacher in his turn, but brought his artistic genius into play, and composed the memorials of philosophic talk which we know as the Dialogues. Xenophon, Antisthenes, and Aeschines were other disciples of Socrates who drew similar sketches of his teaching : the suggestion came from the “ mimes ” of the Syracusan Sophron, —realistic studies of conversation between ordinary types of character. As Plato became more engrossed in the Socratic speculations, this artistic impulse was strengthened by the desire of recording each definite stage of thought as a basis for new discussion and advance.
When Plato was twenty years old, Socrates was over sixty, and had long been notorious in Athens for his peculiar kind of sophistry. In the Phaedo he tells how he tried, in his youth, the current scientific explanations of the universe, and found them full of puzzles. He then met with the theory of Anaxagoras,—that the cause of everything is “ mind.” This was more promising : but it led nowhere after all, since it failed to rise above the conception of physical energy ; this ” mind ” showed no intelligent aim. Disappointed of an assurance that the universe works for the best, Socrates betook himself to the plan of making definitions of “ beautiful,” ** good,” “ large,” and so on, as qualities observed in the several classes of beautiful, good and large material things, and then employing these propositions, if they
GENERAL INTRODUCTION appeared to be sound, for the erection of higher hypotheses. The point is that he made a new science out of a recognized theory of “ ideas ” or “ forms,** which had come of reflecting on the quality predicated when we say “ this man is good,” and which postulates some sure reality behind the fleeting objects of sense. His “ hypothetical ” method, familiar to mathematicians, attains its full reach and significance in the Republic.
The Pythagoreans who appear in the intimate scene of the Phaedo were accustomed to the theory of ideas, and were a fit audience for the highest reasonings of Socrates on the true nature of life and the soul. For some years before the master’s death (399 b.c.) Plato, if not a member of their circle, was often a spell-bound hearer of the “ satyr.” But ordinary Athenians had other views of Socrates, which varied according to their age and the extent of their acquaintance with him. Aristophanes’ burlesque in the Clouds (423 b.c.) had left a common impression not unlike what we have of the King of Laputa. Yet the young men who had any frequent speech with him in his later years, while they felt there wTas something uncanny about him, found an irresistible attraction in his simple manner, his humorous insight into their ways and thoughts, and his fervent eloquence on the principles of their actions and careers. He kept no school, and took no fees ; he distrusted the pretensions of the regular sophists, with whom he was carelessly confounded; moreover, he professed xi
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to have no knowledge himself, except so far as to know that he was ignorant. The earliest Dialogues, such as the Apology, Crito, Euthyphro, Charmides, Laches, and Lysis, show the manner in which he performed his ministry. In rousing men, especially those whose minds were fresh, to the need of knowing themselves, he promoted the authority of the intellect, the law of definite individual knowledge, above all reason of state or tie of party; and it is not surprising that his city, in the effort of recovering her political strength, decided to hush such an inconvenient voice. He must have foreseen his fate, but he continued his work undeterred.
Though he seems, in his usual talk, to have professed no positive doctrine, there were one or two beliefs which he frequently declared. Virtue, he said, is knowledge ; for each man’s good is his happiness, and once he knows it clearly, he needs must choose to ensue it. Further, this knowledge is innate in our minds, and we only need to have it awakened and exercised by “ dialectic,” or a systematic course of question and answer. He also believed his mission to be divinely ordained, and asserted that his own actions were guided at times by the prohibitions of a “ spiritual sign.” He was capable, as we find in the Symposium, of standing in rapt meditation at any moment for some time, and once for as long as twenty-four hours.
It is clear that, if he claimed no comprehensive theory of existence, and although his ethical reliance xii
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on knowledge, if he never analysed it, leaves him in a very crude stage of psychology, his logical and mystical suggestions must have led his favourite pupils a good way towards a new system of metaphysics. These intimates learnt, as they steeped their minds ip his, and felt the growth of a unique affection amid the glow of enlightenment, that happiness may be elsewhere than in our dealings with the material world, and that the mind has prerogatives and duties far above the sphere of civic life.
After the death of Socrates in 399, Plato spent some twelve years in study and travel. For the first part of this time he was perhaps at Megara, where Eucleides, his fellow-student and friend, was forming a school of dialectic. Here he may have composed some of the six Dialogues already mentioned as recording Socrates’ activity in Athens. Towards and probably beyond the end of this period, in order to present the Socratic method in bolder conflict with sophistic education, he wrote the Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus, and Gorgias. These works show a much greater command of dramatic and literary art, and a deeper interest in logic. The last of them may well be later than 387, the year in which, after an all but disastrous attempt to better the mind of Dionysius of Syracuse, he returned to Athens, and, now forty years of age, founded the Academy ; where the memory of his master was to be perpetuated by continuing and expanding the xiii
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Socratic discussions among the elect of the new generation. The rivalry of this private college with the professional school of Isocrates is discernible in the subject and tone of the Gorgias. Plato carried on the direction of the Academy till his death, at eighty-one, in 346; save that half-way through this period (367) he accepted the invitation of his friend Dion to undertake the instruction of the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. The elder tyrant had been annoyed by the Socratic freedom of Plato’s talk : now it was a wayward youth who refused the yoke of a systematic training. What that training was like we see in the Republic, where true political wisdom is approached by an arduous ascent through mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. Plato returned, with less hopes of obtaining the ideal ruler, to make wonderful conquests in the realm of thought.
The Meno and Gorgias set forth the doctrine that knowledge of right is latent in our minds : dialectic, not the rhetoric of the schools, is the means of eliciting it. The method, as Plato soon perceived, must be long and difficult: but he felt a mystical rapture over its certainty, which led him to picture the immutable “ forms ” as existing in a world of their own. This feeling, and the conviction whence it springs—that knowledge is somehow possible, had come to the front of his mind when he began to know Socrates. Two brilliant compositions, the Cratylus and Symposium, display the strength of the conviction, and then, the noble fervour of the xiv
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feeling. In the latter of these works, the highest powers of imaginative sympathy and eloquence are summoned to unveil the sacred vision of absolute beauty. The Phaedo turns the logical theory upon the soul, which is seen to enjoy, when freed from the body, familiar cognition of the eternal types of being. Here Orphic dogma lends its aid to the Socratic search for knowledge, while we behold an inspiring picture of the philosopher in his hour of death.
With increasing confidence in himself as the successor of Socrates, Plato next undertook, in the Republic, to show the master meeting his own unsatisfied queries on education and politics. We read now of a “ form ” of good to which all thought and action aspire, and which, contemplated in itself, will explain not merely why justice is better than injustice, but the meaning and aim of everything. In order that man may be fully understood, we are to view him “ writ large ” in the organization of an ideal state. The scheme of description opens out into many subsidiary topics, including three great proposals already known to Greece,—the abolition of private property, the community of women and children, and the civic equality of the sexes. But the central subject is the preparation of the philosopher, through a series of ancillary sciences, for dialectic; so that, once possessed of the supreme truth, he may have light for directing his fellow-men. As in the Phaedo, the spell of mythical revelation is
xv
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brought to enhance the discourse of reason. The Phaedrus takes up the subject of rhetoric, to lead us allegorically into the realm of “ ideas,” and thence to point out a new rhetoric, worthy of the well-trained dialectician. We get also a glimpse of the philosopher’s duty of investigating the mutual relations of the “ forms ” to which his study of particular things has led him.
A closer interest in logical method, appearing through his delight in imaginative construction, is one distinctive mark of this middle stage in Plato’s teaching. As he passes to the next two Dialogues, the Theaetetus and Parmenides, he puts off the aesthetic rapture, and considers the ideas as categories of thought which require co-ordination. The discussion of knowledge in the former makes it evident that the Academy was now the meetingplace of vigorous minds, some of which were eager to urge or hear refuted the doctrines they had learnt from other schools of thought; while the arguments are conducted with a critical caution very different from the brilliant and often hasty zeal of Socrates. The Parmenides corrects an actual or possible misconception of the theory of ideas in the domain of logic, showing perhaps how Aristotle, now a youthful disciple of Plato, found fault with the theory as he understood it. The forms are viewed in the light of the necessities of thought: knowledge is to be attained by a careful practice which will raise our minds to the vision of all parti-xvi
GENERAL INTRODUCTION culars in their rightly distinguished and connected classes.
Plato is here at work on his own great problem :— If what we know is a single permanent law under which a multitude of things are ranged, what is the link between the one and the many ? The Sophist contains some of his ripest thought on this increasingly urgent question : his confident advance beyond Socratic teaching is indicated by the literary form, which hardly disguises the continuous exposition of a lecture. We observe an attention to physical science, the association of soul, motion, and existence, and the comparative study of being and not-being. The Politicus returns to the topic of state-government, and carries on the process of acquiring perfect notions of reality by the classification of things. Perhaps we should see in the absolute “ mean ” which is posited as the standard of all arts, business, and conduct, a contribution from Aristotle. The Philebus, in dealing with pleasure and knowledge, dwells further on the correct division and classification required if our reason, as it surely must, is to apprehend truth. The method is becoming more thorough and more complex, and Plato’s hope of bringing it to completion is more remote. But he is gaining a clearer insight into the problem of unity and plurality.
The magnificent myth of the Timaeus, related by a Pythagorean, describes the structure of the universe, so as to show how the One manifests
xvii
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itself as the Many. We have here the latest reflections of Plato on space, time, soul, and many physical matters. In the lengthy treatise of the Laws he addresses himself to the final duty of the philosopher as announced in the Republic : a long habituation to abstract thought will qualify rather than disqualify him for the practical regulation of public and private affairs. Attention is fixed once more on soul, as the energy of the world and the vehicle of our sovereign reason.
Thus Plato maintains the fixity of the objects of knowledge in a great variety of studies, which enlarge the compass of Socrates’ teaching till it embraces enough material for complete systems of logic and metaphysics. How far these systems were actually worked out in the discussions of the Academy we can only surmise from the Dialogues themselves and a careful comparison of Aristotle ; whose writings, however, have come down to us in a much less perfect state. But it seems probable that, to the end, Plato was too fertile in thought to rest content with one authoritative body of doctrine. We may be able to detect in the Timaeus a tendency to view numbers as the real principles of things ; and we may conjecture a late-found interest in the physical complexion of the world. As a true artist, with a keen sense of the beauty and stir of life, Plato had this interest, in a notable degree, throughout ; but in speaking of his enthusiasm for science we must regard him rather as a great inventor of xviii
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sciences than as what we should now call a scientist. This is giving him a splendid name, which few men have earned. Some of his inventions may be unrealizable, but it is hard to find one that is certainly futile. There are flaws in his arguments : to state them clearly and fairly is to win the privilege of taking part in a discussion at the Academy.
W. R. M. Lamb.
Editor's Note.—The text of the Statesman and the Philebus is based upon the Codex Clarkianus (B : 9th century) and the Codex Venetus App. class. 4. 1 (T : 12th century) : deviations from these mss. are noted in the lower margin, as also occasional modern conjectures and readings from inferior mss. (W=Codex Vindobonensis ; D=Codex Venetus 185 ; G=Codex Venetus App. class. 4. 54), even when they do not affect the text chosen; btw signify later hands of BTW. Apart from two conjectures, adopted and noted at 538 d and 539 e, the text of the Ion is based on the recension of Schanz.
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THE STATESMAN
INTRODUCTION TO THE STATESMAN
The Statesman or Politicus is in form a continuation of The Sophist. Socrates, Theodorus, the Eleatic Stranger, and Theaetetus meet again, and the Stranger is ready to proceed to discuss the Statesman as he had discussed the Sophist on the previous day. As in the Theaetetus and The Sophist, other hearers are supposed to be present, and one of them, the young Socrates, now takes the place of Theaetetus as interlocutor. But in this dialogue, as in The Sophist, the dramatic form is hardly more than a convention. The Stranger delivers a thinly disguised lecture.
The process of acquiring knowledge of reality by classification of things by means of division is carried on here, as in The Sophist, and the importance of the dialectic method is emphasized. The doctrine that virtue and art find their standard in the absolute mean appears here for the first time, foreshadowing the teachings of Aristotle.
The subject of the dialogue, apart from its insistence upon method, is the State, quite as much as the Statesman. Plato maintains that the King or the Statesman may do good to the citizens against their will, even by violence, at least in theory; but 2
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in the world as it is, he finds three chief kinds of government,—by one ruler, by the few, and by the many. A divine and perfect ruler might rule without laws, but human governments can be only imitations of the divine; in them, therefore, laws are necessary. The best government is found to be a monarchy with laws; the government of the few is intermediate ; but democracy has little power for good or ill; it is therefore the least good of lawful governments and the least bad of governments without law.
The long mythical tale of the reversed motion of the world and the consequent reversal of the processes of life contains serious teachings concerning the relations of God to the universe and to man, but is not an attempt to solve all the difficulties that arise in connexion therewith. The division of property, as it appears in the state, into classes is original and illuminating. This dialogue, like The Sophist, is rather hard reading, but is an important part of the body of Platonic doctrine.
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riOAITIKOS
[h nEPI BASIAEIAS, AOHKOS]
St. Il	TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSfinA
257
SHKPATHS, ©EOAflPOS, SENOS, SHKPATHS O NEHTEPOS
I. Sfi. ’ H 7T0AA17P yapiv dfalXo) aoi rfj$ Qcairrj-tov yvcopccrccvs, <3 OeoScope, ap,a Kal Tfjs tov £evov.
©EO. Ta^a <3 Sco/cpare?, o^etAiyaets- Taurus TpvrXaalav, €7T€t3ap tov re ttoXltlkov aTrepydacovTal aot /cat tov <f>iX6oo(/>ov.
sn. Et€V- OVTCO TOVTO, CO (/dXc QedScOpC, (/rfcTOpctV aK7]KooT€s ecvac tov 7T€pl Xoyuyp,ov$ Kal Ta y€U)[l€-TptKa kparlgtov ;
B ©EO. ITa/S1, d) ^<d)KpaT€S;
Sn. Tdv dv8pcov CKacrTov Gcvtos1 rrjs igtjs d£ta$, 01 tt] Tip,yj irXeov aXX^Xcov d^UTaacv koto, ttjv avaXoylav Trjv Trjs vp,€Tcpa$ Texyiqs.
©EO. Ev ye vt] tov 'qp.eTepov dedv, <3 Scu/cpares*, tov ApcpLcova Kal ftucalcvs, Kal irdvv p,ev ovv
1 O^ptos Heindorf: 0{pres BT.
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[or ON KINGSHIP; logical]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Theodorus, the Stranger, the Younger Socrates
soc. Really I am greatly indebted to you, Theodorus, for my acquaintance with Theaetetus and with the Stranger, too.
theo. Presently, Socrates, you will be three times as much indebted, when they have worked out the statesman and the philosopher for you.
soc. Indeed 1 My dear Theodorus, can I believe my ears ? Were those really the words of the great calculator and geometrician ?
theo. Why, what do you mean, Socrates ?
soc. When you rated sophist, statesman, and philosopher at the same value, though they are farther apart in worth than your mathematical proportion can express.
theo. By Ammon, our special divinity,1 that is a good hit, Socrates; evidently you haven’t forgotten
1 Theodorus was from Cyrene, not far from the oasis of Ammon.
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pvr)poviKd>$ erTeirXrigds poi to ire pl tovs Xoytxrpovs dpdpTrjpa. Kal <T€ pev dvrt tovtcvv cis add is peTeipi' av 8’ ripiv, <5 £dve> p^Sa/xcos dvroKap/rjS Xa.pit,dpevos, aXX* citc top ttoXitikov avSpa C TTpOTCpOV €IT€ TOV (^lAoCTO^OV ITpOaipei, TTpO“ eXdpevos 8ie^eX0e.
HE. Tavr’, d> OedSaipe, iroi-qreov, eTrelirep an^ ye1 eyKcxeip'qKapev, Kal ovk dvrocrTaTeov irpiv av avTutv Trpos to tcXos eXOcvpev. aXXa yap irepi Qeai/rr)Tov tov8c ti XPV 8pav pe;
©eo. Tov irepi;
EE. Aiava7raucrco/z€P avTov peTaXa^dvTes avrov tov avyyvpvaaTrjv tov8c ^coKpdr'q; i] Trots crvp-ftovXeveis;
©EO. Kaflayrep e tyres', peTaXap^ave' vcco yap ovt€ paov oIoctov TrdvTa ttovov avanavopevco.
D 2ft. Kat p,rjv kiv8w€V€tov, a> ^vc, ap,</>a) iroOev epol ^vyycvetav c^etv Ttvd. tov pev ye oSv vpecs KaTa TTjv tov TTpoocvTTOV (fivaiv opoLov cpot t^acvecrOac (fraTe, tov 8’ r^plv rj KXfjats dpcvvvpos ovaa Kai. r] 258 TTpoapTfcris irapex^Tal Tiva oiKet.oT'QTa. Set 8t] tovs ye ^t’yyevets Tjpas del ‘TrpoOvpcvs 8ia Xdytvv avayveo-pl^etv. 0eatT7/T<p pev ovv avTos tc avvept^a x^€S 8ta Xdyayv Kal vvv aKTjKoa diroKpwopevov, ^(vxpa-tov$ 8e ov8eT€pa* 8ei 8e UKeif/aaOai Kai tovtov, epol pev odv els avOis, crol 8e vvv airoKpiveaOu),
EE. Taur’ eorat. <3 Sdi/cpaTe?, aKOveis 8ij Sco-
KpaTovs;
neos sn. Nat.
EE. Suy^copets ovv ot$ Xeyet;
NE. 2Q. Ildpu pev ovv.
1 7<] re BT,
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your mathematics, and you are quite right in finding fanlt -with, my bad arithmetic^ L will get even with you at some other time; but now, Stranger, I turn to you. Do not grow tired of being kind to us, but go on and tell us about the statesman or the philosopher, whichever you prefer to take first.
str. That is the thing to do, Theodorus, since we have once begun, and we must not stop until we have finished with them. But what shall I do about Theaetetus here ?
theo. In what respect ?
str. Shall we give him a rest and take his schoolmate here, the young Socrates, in his place ? What is your advice ?
theo. Make the change as you suggest. They are young, and if they have a chance to rest by turns, they will bear any labour better.
soc. And besides, Stranger, it seems to me that they are both related to me after a fashion; one of them anyhow, as you say, looks like me in his cast of countenance, and the other has the same name and appellation, which implies some sort of kinship. Of course we ought always to be eager to get acquainted with our relatives by debating with them. Now I myself had an argument with Theaetetus yesterday and have been listening to his answers just now, but I do not know Socrates in either way and must examine him, too. But let him reply to you now; my turn will come by and by.
str. Very well; Socrates, do you hear what Socrates says ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And do you agree ?
y. soc. Certainly.
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B EE. Ou rd oa KcoXvecv (fxuvercu, Sec 8e tacos ere t^ttov Tajid ScaKOjXvecv. aAAa Siq fiera tov cro(f)i(jTT]V dvayKacov, cos e[ioc </>acveTac, tov iroAm-kov dvSpa1 Sca&yrecv v(pv Kac [ioc Xeye irorepov TOJV CTTCCTT^flOVCOV TCV* 7]p.LV KOC TOVTOV 0€T€OV, 77(2)9;
NE. sn. OvTCDS.
2. EE. Tas err car-pfi as dpa ScaXryrrTeov, coairep rjvcKa tov TtpoTepov euKOTrovycev;
ne. 2fl. Tax’ dv.
EE. Ou [lev Stj Kara tolvtov ye, do UcoKpaTes, ^aiverat [ioc Tfirj/ia.
NE. sn. Tt [iTjv;
0 EE. Kar* dXXo.
ne. sn. wEock€ ye.
EE.	OVV TToXcTCKTJV OTpaTTOV TTTj TCS dveVpTJ-
crec2 ; Sec yap avTyv dvevpecv, Kac %(opc$ d</>eXovTas drro tcov aXXcov ISeav avTTj plav errccrc/jpaycaaaOac, Kac Tac$ aXXacs eKTpoiracs ev dXXo ecSos e7rcarrj[irjva~ pcevovs Traaas Tas eTrcaTrj/ias cos ovaas ovo ecor] ScavorjOfjvac ttjv i/jvyYjv rjpcdjv Trocrjaac.
NE. Sil. Tout’ 7]Srj crov, ocpcac, to epyov, a> £eve, aAX* ovk epcov ycyveTac.
■J) BE. kd 7€ j-Lriv, d) La)KpaT€S, avTO etvac Kai
aov, otov e/itfraves 'rjpeev yevryrac.
NE. Sil. KaAaJS €C7T€S.
SE. TAp* ovv ovk dpcf)[iT]TCKTj pcev Kac tcvcs eTcpai TavTTj avyyevecs Teyyac ipcXai tojv TTpa^eatv eccrc, to Se yvcovac Trapecryovro [iovov;
NE. sn. wEcttiv ovtcos.
1	rbv iroXiTiKbv AvSpa. W : iroXiriKbv rbv &v$pa BT. a apevpijo’ci] Slv cvp'O^V B : ebpT^ffCi T.
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str. There seems to be no objection on your part, and I suppose there should be still less on mine. Well, then, after the sophist, I think it is our next duty to seek for the statesman; so please tell me: should we rank him also among those who have a science, or not ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. Must the sciences, then, be divided as when we were examining the sophist ?
y. soc. Perhaps.
str. In that case, Socrates, I think the division will not be along the same lines.
y. soc. How will it be ?
str. Along other lines.
y. soc. Very likely.
str. Where, then, shall we find the statesman’s path? For we must find it, separate it from the rest, and imprint upon it the seal of a single class; then we must set the mark of another single class upon all the other paths that lead away from this, and make our soul conceive of all sciences as of two classes.1
y. soc. This, Stranger, is now your affair, I think, not mine.
str. And yet, Socrates, it must be your affair, too, when we have found the path.
y. soc. Quite true.
str. Are not arithmetic and certain other kindred arts pure sciences, without regard to practical application, which merely furnish knowledge ?
y. soc. Yes, they are.
1 i.e. one class is to be separated and then all the rest are to be marked as one other class—the familiar division into two parts.
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EE. At 8e ye wept tgktoplktjp ad Kal crvp/rracrav Xcipovpytap oMJTTtp cp rat? irpageaw cpovaap E OVpL(f>VTOP TT]P €7Tl(JT^L7)V KCKTIQPTai, Kal aVPaiTO-tcXovoi ra ytypopeva vtt* avTtop acopcaTa irpore-pop ovk opra.
ne. 2ft. Tt p.T}p;
EE. Tavrr) toIpw avp-Traaas cmcrnfaas 8tatpet, tt)P peep TTpaKTLK-qv irpotyf-i/Trcop, 8e pLOVOP ypco-CTTlKTjP.
ne. 2ft. “Ecttco aot rav#’ cos jitids emaT'qp.Tjs rrjs oX^S €i8t) 8 VO.	,	*
EE. IIoTepov ovp top rroXiTiKOP /cat /JaatAea Kai, ScGTroT'rjp Kal er* ocKovopcop 9r]aop,€P cos cp Trapra Taura TTpoaayopevoPTCs, y roaavras T€%pas avras elpat (/>a)p,€P, ocraTTep opopcara epptfOij; pdXXop 8c pcoi Seupo cirov.
ne. 2ft. II77;
259 BE. TflSe* et rep res rd>p S^oaccvoprcov larpcop UtaPOS ^VpL^OvXeVCLP l8lCi)T€VCOP aVTOSf dp OVK dpayKaiop aura) Trpoaayopcvcadat Tovpop,a Tfjs T€%ptjs ravTOP OTT€p u> crvpL^ovXcvei;
NE. 2ft. Nat.
EE. Tt 8’; ocrrts flacnXcvoPTt, \a>pas dp8pl trap-atpcip 8clpos 18ui)tt]s cop avros, dp* ov </>T]oop,€P cycip avTOP tt]P cirurTTjpLTqp tjp c8ct top ap^opra avrov KCKTijuOat;
NE. 20. ^TqaopLCP.
B EE. *A.XXd pprjp rj ye dXrjffiPOV PaaaXccos ^aaiXiK'q;
NE. 2ft. Nat.
EE. Tat/njv Se o KCKTypccpos ovk, optc dpx<ov aPT€ l8icoT7js cop Tvy^avT), ndprcos Kara ye r^v tcyv^p avTTjP fiacnXiKos dpOcbs TTpoap^O'^aeTai,;
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str. But the science possessed by the arts relating to carpentering and to handicraft in general is inherent in their application, and with its aid they create objects which did not previously exist.
v. soc. To be sure.
str. In this way, then, divide all science into two parts, calling the one practical, and the other purely intellectual.
v. soc. Let us assume that all science is one and that these are its two forms.
str. Shall we then assume that the statesman, king, master, and householder too, for that matter, are all one, to be grouped under one title, or shall we say that there are as many arts as names ? But let me rather help you to understand in this way.
Y. soc. In what way ?
str. By this example: If anyone, though himself in private station, is able to advise one of the public physicians, must not his art be called by the same name as that of the man whom he advises ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. Well, then, if a man who is himself in private station is wise enough to advise him who is king of a country, shall we not say that he has the science which the ruler himself ought to possess ?
y. soc. We shall.
str. But certainly the science of a true king is kingly science ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And will not he who possesses this science, whether he happen to be a ruler or a private citizen, rightly be called “kingly,” when considered purely with reference to his art?
11
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NE. 2X1. At/catov yovp.
HE. Kat pT)P olKOPOpOS y€ Kal SearTTOTIjS ravrop.
ne. 2x1. Tt piqp;
HE. Tt 8e; peydXys o-y^pa olK'qoeaiS apiKpds av ttoXccos oyKos paw re npds dpy-qv otolcr&rov;
ne. 2X1. Ov8ev.
C he. Ovkovp, d pvp 8rj SiecrKO'rrovpeOa, (f>apepdp u)$ tTTLcmjpT] pta irepl ttovt* cart ravra' ravrrjv 8e €tre flaaiXiKTjy etre itoXltlkt]v etre ocKovopiKTjV Ti$ dpopd^ec, pifiep avrai 8La(/>epd>pe()a.
ne. 2X1. Tt yap;
3.	2E. ’AAAa prjp To3e ye 8fjXop, dos fiatnXevs anas X^pui Kal gvpnapri rip crcopan, aplicp' drra els to Karex^tv ryv ap^rjv 8vvarat, npos ri)v Trjs (fvvevw xal pcopTjv.
ne. 2x1. AijXov.
HE. Tijs 8rj yvaxTTiKrjs paXXov r; rtfs x€LP°“ D rexvtKfjs Kal oXojs TrpaKriKfjs ftovAei top flacriXea </>ujpev olKeiorepov etvac;
NE. 2X1. Tt p^v;
HE. T^v dpa TroXiTiKTp' Kal ttoXltikov Kal flacri.-XtKTjv Kal ^aaiXcKov els ravrov (bs ev ndpra ravra gwOrpropev ;
NE. 2X1. ArjXov.
HE. Oukovv TTopevotpeO' dv e$fjs, el pera ravra rip> yvcvariKTjv 8iopd,olpe0a;
NE. 2x1. Ilavu ye.
HE. Upoaexe 8y top povp, dp dpa ep avrfi npa ftiacfMJTjP1 Karaporjcraipep.
NE. 2X1. <Z>pa£e TTolap.
1	duKpvfy D : Siatpvyijv BT (y erased in T).
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v. soc. At least he has a right to be.
str. And surely the householder and the master of a family are the same.
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. Well, so far as government is concerned, is there any difference between the grandeur of a large house and the majesty of a small state ?
y. soc. No.
str. Then as for the point we were just discussing, it is clear that all these are the objects of one science, and whether a man calls this the art of kingship or statesmanship or householding, let us not quarrel with him.
y. soc. By no means.
str. But this is plain, that any king can do little with his hands or his whole body toward holding his position, compared with what he can do with the sagacity and strength of his soul.
y. soc. Yes, that is plain.
str. Shall we say, then, that the king is more akin to the intellectual than to the manual or the practical in general ?
Y. soc. Certainly.
str. Shall we, therefore, put all these together as one—the political art and the statesman, the royal art and the king ?
y. soc. Obviously.
str. Then we should be proceeding in due order if we should next divide intellectual science ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Now pay attention to see if we can perceive any natural line of cleavage in it.
y. soc. Tell us of what sort it is.
13
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E HE. ToiavSe. XoyurTuctf ttov tl$ t][ilv yv Teyvp •
ne. sn. Nau
HE. Tcop yvcvtrrucd/v ye, OLjiai, TravTaTraai ^X~ va>v.
ne. sn. Tia}? 8* ov;
HE. Vvovarj 8e XoyicrTUcfj tt[V ev tols dpL0[ioZs Sia^opdv [ia>v n irXeov epyov 8d>ao[iev 7} ra yva>-affevra KpZvai;
ne. sn. Tt P-17V;
HE. Kai yap dpyLTeicTcuv ye ttcls ovk avros epya-tocos aAAa epyaraw apya>v.
NE. sn. Nai.
HE. Hapexo/xevos ye ttov yvcocrw dXX* ov XeLP~ ovpylav.
ne. sn. Ourtos1.
260 He. AiKaicos* &r] pcerex^cv o,v Xeyoi/ro rfjs yvw (TTl/ci]£ eTTLOTypbTjS.
ne. sn. flaw ye.
EE. Tovrcp 8e ye, olp,ai, irpoo^Kei, Kplvavri /arj tcXo? eyew aTT^AAa^^at, Kaddnep 6 XoyLcrTTjs dirtfXXaKTO, TTpoararreLV 8e eKaaroLS rd)V epyardw rd ye 7rpda(/>opov, ecos av direpydcrajVTat to irpocr-Taydev.
ne. sn. ’Op&Ss’.
EE. Ovkovv yvcocrriKal [lev at T€ TOiavrai gv/i~ Traaat /cal dirdaai ^weTTOVTat ttj XoyicrTUcfi, Kp/xrei B 8e xal eTTLTa^ec ^La^epeTOV dXXrjXotv tovtod to/ y^VT);
ne. sn. <&alveod)ov.
EE. TAp’ o&' (rv/iTrdcrrjS rrjs yvcooTLKTjs el to [lev emTaKTuedv [iepo$, to 8e KpiTUcdv 81-
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str. Of this sort. We recognized a sort of art of calculation.
y. soc. Yes.
str. It is, I suppose, most certainly one of the intellectual arts.
y. soc. Of course.
str. And shall we grant to the art of calculation, when it has found out the difference between numbers, any further function than that of passing judgement on them when found out?
y. soc. No, certainly not.
str. Every architect, too, is a ruler of workmen, not a workman himself.
y. soc. Yes.
str. As supplying knowledge, not manual labour, y. soc. True.
str. So he may fairly be said to participate in intellectual science.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. But it is his business, I suppose, not to pass judgement and be done with it and go away, as the calculator did, but to give each of the workmen the proper orders, until they have finished their appointed task.
y. soc. You are right.
str. Then all such sciences, and all those that are in the class with calculating, are alike intellectual sciences, but these two classes differ from one another in the matter of judging and commanding. Am I right ?
y. soc. I think so.
str. Then if we bisected intellectual science as a whole and called one part the commanding and the
15
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aipovpLevoi TTpoaecTroLpLev, epLpLeXa>s av <f>aifjLev 8c-TjpfjcrOaL;
ne. sn. Kara ye ttjv epcrjv Bdgav.
HE. ’AAAd pL7)V TOLS ys KOLVrj TL TTpaTTOVOLV dyairyprov opcovoecv.
ne. sn. Ileus 8* ov;
HE. 1 OVTOV TOCVVV p,€)(pi7Tep OV aVTOL KOLVOiVlD/JLeV; eareov rd ye tcov dXXcvv SogdapLara xatpeiv,
ne. sn. Tt pLTjv;
C 4- HE. tf>epe 8tf, tovtocv tolv1 Texvacv rfpeev tov fiafrcXcKov ev iroTepa OeTeov; ap' ev Txj KpLTCKfj, KaOdnep TLvd OeaTrjV, 7) /xaAAop Trjs errcTaKTCKyjs (bs dvTa avTov Texvijs O^aopcev, Beaird^ovTa ye;
NE. 2H. Heos yap ov /utaAAov;
EE. T??V €7TLTaKTlK7]V $7} TeXVT]V TTaXw O.V CLT) OeaTcov cl Try 8ieaT7]Kev. Kal p,OL Bokcl tt/Bc ttt), KaOdirep tj tcov KaTTriXcvv tt}s to>v avTO7ra>Xd)v D Sicu/xoTac TexvYjS, Kal to ftaoaXLKov yevos eoiKev avro tov tcov KTjpvKCOV yevovs d^coptoOaL.
NE. sn. ridjs;
EE. Ha>X-qOevTa ttov irpoTepov epya dXXoTpia irapaBexdpLevoL BevTepov ttcoXovotl TrdXcv ol KdTnrjXoi, ne. 2H. flaw pLev ovv.
EE. Ovkovv Kal to ktqpvklkov (f>vXov eTrcTaxOevT* oAAoTpta voTfaara 7rapaoe\(op,€vov avro oevrepov CTTiTaTTec TraXiv erepots^
ne. sa. ’AA^^ecrrara.
EE. TZ odv; €ts TavTov pLt^opLev fiacnXLKTpv eppvr)-E VeVTLKY), KeXeVUTLKy, pLaVTLKT], KrjpVKLKTj, Kal TToX-Aats crepats Tovrajy	avyyevecrLV, at (jvp<~
1	TOVTOLV TO?p] rai/TCUP TCUV BT.
2	^TTLTaxO^v raXXiTpLa BT.
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other the judging part, might we say we had made a fitting division ?
y. soc. Yes, in my opinion.
str. And surely when men are doing anything in common it is desirable for them to agree.
y. soc. Of course it is.
str. On this point, then, so long as we ourselves are in agreement, we need not bother about the opinions of others.
y. soc. Of course not.
str. Now to which of these two classes is the kingly man to be assigned ? Shall we assign him to the art of judging, as a kind of spectator, or rather to the art of commanding, inasmuch as he is a ruler ?
y. soc. Rather to the latter, of course.
str. Then once more we must see whether the art of command falls into two divisions. It seems to me that it does, and I think there is much the same distinction between the kingly class and the class of heralds as between the art of men who sell what they themselves produce and that of retail dealers.
y. soc. How so ?
str. Retail dealers receive and sell over again the productions of others, which have generally been sold before.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. And in like manner heralds receive the purposes of others in the form of orders, and then give the orders a second time to others.
y. soc. Very true.
str. Shall we, then, join the art of the king in the same class with the art of the interpreter, the boatswain, the prophet, the herald, and many other
17
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Tracrat to y’ cttitclttcip exovaw; rj flovXet, KaOanep TjKa^opev vvv 817, Kal Tovvo/za TrapetKaacopev, eireth?) Kal ax^bbv dvdrvvpov ov Tvy^avet to tow avTCTTiraKTaiv yevos, Kal ravrp ravra SteAdi/zefla, to /zev t&v ftacriXeatv yevos els tt[V avTeiriTaKTiKTjV Oevres, tov be aXXov ttovtos dpeXr/cravTes, ovopa erepov avrois TrapaycDp^cravTes 0 eoOat, Twa; tov yap dpxovTOs eveKa Tjplv 7] pe0obos rjv aAA ovyc 261 tov evavrlov.
ne. 2x1. flaw pev ovv.
5.	EE. Qvkovv eireibr) tovto peTptais d<j)eaT7)K€V dv’ eKelvcov, dXXoTptoTTjTi biopioOev irpbs oiKeioTrjTa, tovto avTo TrdXiv av biatpeiv avayKaiov, el Ttva X » »	t f	»	z
TopTjv €Ti exopev vnecKovaav ev tovtco;
ne. sn. flaw ye.
SE. Kat pr/v </>aiv6pe0a ex^v • aAA’ eiraKO-Xov0o)v avvTepve.
ne. sn. II?/;
HE. navTas drrdaovs av apxovTas biavorflajpev CTriTafei Trpoaxpojpevovs ap' ovx evp^aopev yeve-BZ	«7	Z
aea>s twos eveKa TrpocrraTTOVTas;
ne. sn. Ilans' 3’ ov;
HE. Kal pT]v Ta ye1 yLyvopeva ndvra 8t\a Sia-Xaftew ov TravTairacn x^Xeirdv.
ne. sn. II77;
HE. Ta pev difjvxa avrwv ecrrl ttov ^vpTrdvrcov, Ta 8’ epi/jvx<i'
ne. 2X1. Nat.
HE. Tovtois be ye avTot? to tov yvaxmKOv pepos einTaKTiKOV dv, elirep ^ovXdpeOa repvew, Tepovpev.
NE. 2X1. KaTa tI;
1 ye Stephanus : re BT.
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kindred arts, all of which involve giving orders ? Or, as we just now made a comparison of functions, shall we now by comparison make a name also—since the class of those who issue orders of their own is virtually nameless — and assign kings to the science of giving orders of one’s own, disregarding all the rest and leaving to someone else the task of naming them? For the object of our present quest is the ruler, not his opposite.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. Then since a reasonable distinction between this class and the rest has been made, by distinguishing the commands given as one’s own or another’s, shall we again divide this class, if there is in it any further line of section ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. I think there is one; please help me in making the section.
y. soc. On what line ?
str. Take the case of all those whom we conceive of as rulers who give commands: shall we not find that they all issue commands for the sake of producing something ?
y. soc. Of course.
str. Furthermore it is not at all difficult to divide all that is produced into two classes.
y. soc. How ?
str. Of the whole class, some have life and others have no life.
y. soc. Yes.
str. And on these same lines we may, if we like, make a division of the part of intellectual science which commands.
Y. soc. In what way?
19
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EE. To peV €771 Tais T(jJV di/wycor y€P€CT€Oiv av-TOV TaTTOPT€s/ TO 8’ €771 Tais tcov2 eu^v^cov C Kai Trap ovtcds 17817 Siaipi^ocTai 8i^a.
ne. sn. IlavTaTraai ye.
EE. To pev rolvvv auTCuv 77apaAi77WjU€V, to 8 dvaXdftoopev, dvaXafiovres 8e p.€piox6/x€0a et’s 8uo to avpirav.
ne. sn. Aeyeis 8* avrocv dvaXrjTTTeov eivai tto-repov;
EE. IlaVTtDS 7TOV TO 77€pi Ta £<£>a eiTITaKTIKOV. ov yap 8tj to ye rtfs ftaaiXucrjs eiri.(JTT]pY)s earl rrore T&v di^vyoyv eiTLOTarovv, olov apypTCKTOVCKov > aAAa yevvawTepov ev toi$ ^ipots Kal irepl avTa Tavra D ttjv 8vvapw del KeKTTjpevov.
NE. 2H. ’Op0<VS.
EE. T^v ye prjv tujv ^<pa)v yevecrw Kal rpotfi'qv tt]v pev tl$ dv 1801 povoTpoc/jlav ovaav, ttjv 8e KocvTjv rd)v ev Tais ayeXais Opepparaiv empeXetav.
ne. sn. ’Op0a>s.
EE. ’AAA* ov pr]v rdv ye ttoXltlkov evptfcropev l8LOTp6cf)OV,8 dfOTTep ^O7]XaTY)V 7] TLVa LTTITOKOpOV, aAA’ r7T7To^opj8a> re Kal ^ov^op^a) paXXov 7ipoa-eoiKora.
ne. sn. 0aiP€Tac ye 8y pyjOev vvv.
E EE. Hdrepov odv rfjs £<porpo^las ttjv rdjv £vp-TrdXXuiv kolvtjv Tpoc^rjV dyeXaLorpo(f)tav rj kolvo-Tpo(f>i,KYjV Tiva dvopd^opev;
NE. sn. ^TTorepov dv ev rep Xdycp ^vp^aivT).
6. EE. KaAcos ye, <3 ScoKpaTes* Kav 8ia</>vAa-
1 rdcnrovTCS BT.
8 M rats ra>v D, Stephanus : ^ttI tQ>v BT.
8 l6toTp6<f>ov D : ISidTpoirov BT.
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str. By assigning one part of it to the production of lifeless, the other to that of living objects; and in this way the whole will be divided into two parts.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Let us then leave one half and take up the other, and then let us divide that entire half into two parts.
y. soc. Which half shall we take up ?
str. That which issues commands relating to living objects, assuredly. For certainly the science of the king is not, like that of the architect, one which supervises lifeless objects; it is a nobler science, since it exercises its power among living beings and in relation to them alone.
y. soc. True.
str. Now you may notice that the breeding and nurture of living beings is sometimes the nurture of a single animal and sometimes the common care of creatures in droves.
y. soc. True.
str. But we shall find that the statesman is not one who tends a single creature, like the driver of a single ox or the groom who tends a horse; he has more resemblance to a man who tends a herd of cattle or a drove of horses.
y. soc. That seems to be true, now that you mention it.
str. Shall we call the art of caring for many living creatures the art of tending a herd or something like community management ?
y. soc. Whichever we happen to say.
str. Good, Socrates! If you preserve this attitude
21
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gfiS TO pLT] CHTOvdd^eLV €7Tt TOIS OVOpLaCFL, TrXovaUOTC• pos els rd yfjpas dva</>avT}cr€L cfapovifoecos. vvv 8e tovto pLev, KaOdirep diaKeXevcL, noLTpreov’ ttjv de dyeXaLOTpo(/)bKTjV dp9 evvoecs ttt] tls dldupLov diro-26’2 c/j'qvas to ^Tovpbevov ev dcTrXaorLOLOL1 rd vvv ev
Tols rjpLLaecrLV els Tore TrocrjoeL £?j7€io-0ai;
NE. sn. IlpodvpLlfaopLaL. Kat pLOl doKCL TCOV pLev avOpcdmov erepa tls etvai, to>v Se ad (hjptcov aXXl) TpO</>rp
EE. navTairaat ye TrpoOvpLOTaTa Kal dvdpeioTaTa dL'ppvjaat • pLTj pLevTOL tovto ye els adOis Kara dvvapLLV irdaycopLev.
ne. sn. To ttolov;
EE. Mt) crpLLKpdv pLopcov ev irpds [teyaXa Kal B TToXXa d^aLptvpLev, pLrjde eldovs yaipls' aAAa to pepos dp,a etdos e^era). KaXXccrrov pLev yap dird Tcov aXXcov evOvs dLayajpl^eLV to fyrovpLevov, dv dpdcos eyr), KaOavep dXtyov crv irpoTepov olyOels ^X€CV rVv ^^tp^f'V eTTeorrevaas tov Xoyov, ldun> €7r’ avOpcoTTOVs TropevopLCvov' aAAa yap, d) </>tXe, XeirrovpyeLV ovk da^aXes, did pLecra>v de aacbaXe-GTCpov Lzvcu TtyvovTas, Kai, paAAov coccus av res 'TTpoaTvyxdvoL. tovto de dia^epeL to irav irpos 0 Tas ^TijaeLS.
ne. sn. II<os> <3 gzve, XeyeLS tovto;
EE. UeepaTeov eri cra(/)€(JT€pov </>pd£ei.v evvota tt]s crfjs </>vae(vs, co HZcoKpares. ev tco pLev odv TrapecTTrjKOTc tcl vvv drjXcoaai pLTjdev evdecos advvaTov emyecpyTeov de ti Kal apLLKpep TtXeov avTO rrpoaya-yeev els to TrpoaOev aa^rjvetas eveKa.
^iTrXacr/oiat] Snrhaelois BT.
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of indifference to mere names, you will turn out richer in wisdom when you are old. But now we will, as you suggest, not trouble ourselves about the name; but do you see a way in which a man may show that the art of herding is twofold, and may thereby cause that which is now sought among a double number of things to be sought among half as many ?
y. soc. I am quite willing to try. I think one kind is the care of men, the other that of beasts.
str. You made the division with perfect willingness and courage. However, let us do our best not to fall again into your error.
v. soc. What error ?
str. We must not take a single small part, and set it off against many large ones, nor disregard species in making our division. On the contrary, the part must be also a species. It is a very fine thing to separate the object of our search at once from everything else, if the separation can be made correctly, and so, just now, you thought you had the right division and you hurried our discussion along, because you saw that it was leading towards man. But, my friend, it is not safe to whittle off shavings; it is safer to proceed by cutting through the middle, and in that way one is more likely to find classes. This makes all the difference in the conduct of research.
y. soc. What do you mean by that, Stranger ?
str. I must try to speak still more clearly, Socrates, out of regard for your capacity. Just at present it is impossible to make the matter entirely plain, but I will try to lay it before you a little more fully for the sake of clearness.
23
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e ne. sn. Hoiov ovv 877 <[)pd(eLs BLacpovpevovs vppds OVK opOcus apn Bpav;
ToLovBe, olov ec tls TavOpcbnLvov ejrc^ei-D prjcraS' 8t^a SteAea^at yevos Staipoc KaOanep ot ™XXol ,T<VP €v0a8e SiapeMovfft, to pev 'EAA^vikop <*>s~ a™ m&r™ dfiatpovvTes X^pls, ovpnaoL Be tols dXXois yevecnv, dnelpoLS ovcrc Kal dpucroLS Kal aavp</>d)voLS Trpos^ aAA?/Aa, fidpftapov pia kX^qcl npooeLnovTes adro Bed ravrrjv rry plav kX^ctlv Kal yevos €P aiiTO etvai npooBoKdoaw rj top dpcOpov tls av vopi&L Kar ecBp Bvo BLacpetv pvpidBa dnoTepvopevos and ndvTcov, cos ev eiBos dnox<*)-E ptt,o)v, Kal rep XoLncp Btj navrl Oepevos e.v dvopa Bid TT/v KXrjuLv av Kal TOVT agio! yevos gkclvov Xa>pls erepov ev ycyveaOaL.1 koXXlov Be nov Kal pdXXov Kar etBrj Kal B^a BLacpocr av, el rov pev dpi3pov dpTLCp Kal nepLTTU) tls TepvoL, to Be ad TMV dvGpconcov yevos appevi Kal 0-qXeL, AvBovs Be rj ^pvyas rj TLvas eTepovs Trpos drravTas tottcov dnoox^oL tot€, rjVLKa dnopol yevos dpa Kal pepos 263 evpluKeLv eKaTepov tojv crxio-OevTcov.
7. ne. sn. 'OpOoTaTa- dXXd ydp tovto avTo, co (eve, 7TUJS av tls yevos Kal pepos evapyeerrepov yvoL-rp cos ov tovtov eaTOv aAA* erepov dXXrjXoLv;
EE. *£2 fteXTLCFre dvdpoov, ov </>avXov npoaTaTTeLs, YiducpaTes. rjpecs pev Kal vvv paKpoTepav tov Beovros ano tov npoTeOevTOS Xoyov nenXavtfpeOa, av Be eTL nXeov ypds KeXeveis nXavTjOfjvaL. vvv pev odv, coornep clkos, enavlcopev naXiv Tavra 8e 1 lv ylyrcffOai Stallbaum : iyylyvecrdac BT.
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y. soc. What is it, then, that you say we did wrongly in making our division just now ?
str. It was very much as if, in undertaking to divide the human race into two parts, one should make the division as most people in this country do; they separate the Hellenic race from all the rest as one, and to all the other races, which are countless in number and have no relation in blood or language to one another, they give the single name “ barbarian ” ; then, because of this single name, they think it is a single species. Or it was as if a man should think he was dividing number into two classes by cutting off a myriad from all the other numbers, with the notion that he was making one separate class, and then should give one name to all the rest, and because of that name should think that this also formed one class distinct from the other. A better division, more truly classified and more equal, would be made by dividing number into odd and even, and the human race into male and female; as for the Lydians and Phrygians and various others they could be opposed to the rest and split off from them when it was impossible to find and separate two parts, each of which formed a class.
v. soc. Very true; but that’s just the trouble, Stranger: how can we get a clearer knowledge of class and part, and see that they are not the same thing, but different ?
str. Socrates, you most excellent young man, it is no small task you impose upon me. We have already strayed away from our subject more than we ought, and you wish us to wander still farther afield. So for the present let us return to our subject, as is proper; then we will go on the trail of this other
25
PLATO
B cis avOis Kara ox°Xyv KaOdirep ixvcvovtcs peripev. ov pyv dXXd tovto ye av iravTd'TTaoi <f>vXa^ai, py ttotc Trap' epov Bogys avTO evapycos Bicopiopcvov aKyKoevai.
ne. sn. To ttotov;
HE. Et8ds re Kal pepos eTepov dXXyXcov eivai.
ne. sn. Tt pyv;
HE. ‘Os' elBo$ pev orav y tov, Kal pepos avro avayKaiov eivai tov vrpdypaTos OTOVirep av eiBos XeyyTar pepos 8e eiBos1 ovBepla dvdyKy. TavTy pe y * Ke ivy paXXov, co Sco/cparej, det cftdOi Xeyeiv.
ne. sn. TavT* eorat.
C EE. Qpaoov 817 poi to peTa tovto.
ne. sn. Iio tov;
HE. To rys d'noTrXavyoevos dvroOev ypas Bevp yyayev. ot/iat pev yap paXiOTa, 60ev epcoTyOeis arv ttjv dyeXaLOTpo(f>iav ottt) diatpeTeov eirres pdXa TrpoBvpcvs 8v’ etvai Ippaiv yevrj, to pev dvOpdrrrcvov, eTepov 8e tcl)v aXXaiv ^vpTrdvTatv Oy plow ev.
ne. sn. 'AXyOy.
EE. Kat epocye By tot* etf>avys pepos a<f>aipd)v nyeierOai AraTaAtTretv to Xolttov av ttovtivv yevos evt p oTt Tract TavTov errovopaQciv coxes ovopa, Uypca KaXecras.
NE. 2n. Kat Tavra ovtcds-
HE. To Be ye, d> iTavTcov dvBpeioTaTC, Tax &v» et TTOU (bpOVLpdv cutI Tt tcvov eTepov, otov Bokcl to -	' /	>z	\	>\
tcvv yepavajv, y Tt tolovtov aAAo, o KaTa TavTa locos Bcovopd^ec KaOdtrep Kal ov, yepdvovs pev ev yevos dvTiTiOev tocs dXXois t,cpocs Kai oepvvvov ai>TO eauTO, Ta 8e aAAa peTa tcov dvOpcorrcov ^vXXa-
1 eT3os] etSovs BT.
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matter by and by, when we have time. Only take very good care not to imagine that you ever heard me declare flatly—
y. soc. What?
str. That class and part are separate from one another.
y. soc. But what did you say ?
str. That when there is a class of anything, it must necessarily be a part of the thing of which it is said to be a class; but there is no necessity that a part be also a class. Please always give this, rather than the other, as my doctrine.
y. soc. I will do so.
str. Then please go on to the next point.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. That from which our present digression started. For I think it started when you were asked how the art of herding should be divided and said with great readiness that there were two kinds of living beings, the human race and a second one, a single class, comprising all the beasts.
y. soc. True.
str. And it was clear to me at the time that you removed a part and then thought that the remainder was one class because you were able to call them all by the same name of beasts.
y. soc. That is true, too.
str. But indeed, my most courageous young friend, perhaps, if there is any other animal capable of thought, such as the crane appears to be, or any other like creature, and it perchance gives names, just as you do, it might in its pride of self oppose cranes to all other animals, and group the rest, men included, under one head, calling them by one name, 27
PLATO
floV CCS TCLVTO Ov8eV dXXo 7tXt]V COCOS Orjpia TTpOJeLTTOC. Treipadaipev ovv Tjpecs egevXaBecaOac 7rav0i oiroaa TOcavTa.
E ne. 2x1. IIa)$;
EE. M?y nav to rcov £,(p(.ov yevos Scacpovpevoc, iva rjTTOv avra Trdoycopev.
ne. 2X1. OvSep yap Sec.
HE. Kai yap ovv Kal totc tfpapTavcTO ravry.
NE. 2X1. TZ 8??;
EE. T-^9 yvcoarcKijs oaov em/TaKTCKov vipcv pepos rjv ttov tov ^(porpoc/iiKov yevovs, ayeXaccov prjv £<pcov. rj yap;
NE. 2X1. NaZ.
EE. AcpprjTO Tocvvv 17877 Kal tot€ ^vpirav to t/pov 264 Tip TcOaocp Kal ay peep, rd pev yap eyovTa TcOaareveoOac c/wcriv ypepa 'npooecprjTac, Ta 8e pr) eyovTa dypca.
NE. 2x1. KaAdJ?.
EE. *Hp 8e ye ffypevopev €7TiOTypyv, ev tocs rjpepocs fy T€ Kal ecrTLV, eirl tocs dyeXacocs prjv ^7]T7)Tea Opeppacrcv.
NE. 2X1. Nat.
EE. Mi? Tocvvv 8cacpa>pe6a dxxTrep totc irpos drravTa ano^Xei/javTes, prfie avrevaavTes, eva
B Tayv yevcopeOa irpos rfi ttoXctck^. 7re7rocr)K€ yap rjpas Kal vvv iradecv to /card ttjv irapocpcav irddos.
NE. 2X1. Uocov;
EE. Ov% 'fpjvyovs ScacpovvTas TjWKevai flpa-SvTepov.
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which might very well be that of beasts. Now let us try to be on our guard against all that sort of thing.
v. soc. How can we guard against it ?
str. By not dividing the whole class of living beings, that so we may avoid such errors.
y. soc. Well, there is no need of dividing the whole.
str. No, certainly not, for it was in that way that we fell into our former error.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. That part of intellectual science which involves giving commands was a part of our animaltending class, with especial reference to animals in herds, was it not ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. Well, even at that stage of our discussion all animals had already been divided into tame and wild. For if their nature admits of domestication they are called tame ; if it does not, they are called wild.
y. soc. Excellent.
str. But the science we are hunting for was, and is, to be sought among tame creatures,more specifically creatures in herds.
y. soc. Yes.
str. Let us, then, not make our division as we did before, with a view to all, nor in a hurry, with the idea that we may thus reach political science quickly, for that has already brought upon us the proverbial penalty.
y. soc. What penalty ?
str. The penalty of having made less speed, because we made too much haste and did not make our division right.
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NE. sn. Kat KaX&s ye, a> £eve, YreTToirjKev.
. EE. lairr eerrco. YraAiv o ovv eg apx^S ty)v KOLVorpo</>iKY)v TTeipai/xeOa Biacpecv' locus yap Kal rovro 6 crv rrpoOvpLei diairepawopLevos 6 Xdyos avrds croi koXXlov p,T)vv(rei. Kai /jlol tbpa^e.
NE. sn. LIoiov 8y;
EE. To8e, ci nvcuv iroXXaKts apa SiaK^Koas’ ov yap or) TrpooTvyps ye avros oto on yeyovas racs ev rip NetAco nOaoeiais raw Ix^vcuv Kal rcuv ev racs flaatXucaLs XtpLvais. ev p,ev yap Kptfvais Tax &v laaus evr)s T)a0Y]p,evos.
ne. sn. flaw p,ev o&v Kal ravra re6eap,at, KaKetva 7toXXo)v aKT)KOa.
EE. Kai pbT)v XT)vo^a)rias ye Kal yepavo^cortas, el Kal p,r) 7T€7rXdvr)crai rrepl rd &erraXiKa rredia, YTeTTvaai yovv Kal ytiotcvcls etvat.
ne. sn. Tt prfv;
EE. Tou3’ eveKa roi rravra rfpcorYjoa ravra, Sion rrjs ra>v dyeXalcov rpocfrfjs eon p,r)v evv8pov, eon 8e Kal ^YjpoftariKov.
ne. sn. "Eart yap oSv.
EE. TAp’ ovv Kal uol gvvdoKei ravrr) detv 8i^a-t,ew rr)v Koworpo(/>iKT]v e7rLcrrppLY]v, et^ eKarepcp rovrcov rd pcepos avrrjs emvepbovras eKarepov, rd p,ev erepov vyporpofptKov ovofia^ovras, ro o erepov ^Y)porpo(f>iK6v;
ne. sn. *E^ioiye.
EE. Kai p,r)v Kal to ftacriXucov ovnos ov &)-rrjcropLev oTTorepas earl tyjs rexvrjs' drjXov yap1 iravrt.
ne. xn. Hate 8* ov;
1 yd.p Burnet: 5^ 7<xp BT.
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v. soc. And it was a good thing for us, Stranger.
str. I do not deny it. So let us begin again and try to divide the art of tending animals in common ; for perhaps the information you desire so much will come to you in the ordinary course of our conversation better than by other means. Tell me—
y. soc. What?
str. Whether, as I suppose, you have often heard people speak of this,—for 1 know you never actually saw the preserves of fish in the Nile and in the ponds of the Persian king. But perhaps you have noticed the like in fountain-pools.
y. soc. Yes, I have often seen the fish in fountainpools and have heard many tales of those foreign preserves.
str. And surely, even if you have not wandered over the plains of Thessaly, you have heard of goosefarms and crane-farms there and you believe that they exist.
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. The reason why I asked you all these questions is that the rearing of flocks is in part aquatic and in part an affair of the dry land.
y. soc. Yes, that is true.
str. Then do you agree that we ought to divide the art of tending animals in common into corresponding parts, assigning one part of it to each of these two, and calling one the art of aquatic-herding and the other the art of land-herding ?
y. soc. Yes, I agree.
str. And surely we shall not have to ask to which of these two arts kingship belongs, for that is clear to everyone.
y. soc. Of course.
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HE. Ilas’ pev 8r) to ye ^porpo^tKov rrjs dyeX^ato-rpo(/)Las SicAgct’ dv (/jvXov.
ne. 20. IIcos; -
HE. Taj TTrrjvcp re Kal 7re£a> diopccrdpevos.
NE. 20. ’AA^^earara.
HE. Tt 8e; TO TToXlTLKOV rj TTCpl1 TO TTC^OV ^TjTrp-eov; t) ovk o’lei Kal rdv d^povecrrarov cos ertos evrtew oo^a^ecv ovrcos;
ne. 20. >rEiycoye.
HE. 8e TTC^ovopLKrjV, Kaddirep dpriov dptOpov, 8c c repvopevrjv Sc^a airoc/ialveiv.
ne. 20. ArjXov.
265 he. Kai prjv et^ d ye pepos d>ppY]Kev rjpcv d Xoyos, eir’ ckclvo 8vo rive KaOopav oSa> rerapeva (fraiveTac, ttjv pev OarrcD, irpds peya pepos crpiKpdv 8tatpovpev7]v, rrjv 8e, oTrep ev rep Trpoadev eXeyopev oti Set pecroropeiv d>s paXurra, tout’ e^ooaav paXXov, paKporepav ye pijv. e^eanv ovv oTtorepav dv (jovXrjOcDpev, ravrrjv Tropevdrjvai..
ne. 20. Ti 8e; dp<()OTepas aSvvarov;
HE. wA/xa y, d) Oavpaare" ev pepec ye pry 8fjXov oti 8vvardv.
B ne. 20. ’Ep pepet Totvvv eycoye dp^orepas aipovpaL.
HE. 'PaSlOV, €7T€t§l) TO XoLTTOV ^pa%V. KaT dpyds prjv Kal peoovotv dpa rijs Tropelas yaXerrov dv rjv Tjpiv to Trpdcrraypa' vvv eTreidr] 8oKet ravrip ttjv paKporepav Trpdrepov2 uopev veaXe-GTepot ydp dvres paov avrrjv iropevadpe&a. TTjV 8e 8t> 8taipeaiv dpa.
ne. 20. Aeye.
1	irepl Heindorf: &<rircp BT. 2 irpbrtpov] irportpav BT.
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str. Anybody could doubtless make a division of the art of tending herds on land.
v. soc. What would the division be ?
str. Into the tending of flying and walking animals.
y. soc. Very true.
str. And statesmanship is to be sought in connexion with walking animals, is it not ? Any fool, so to speak, would believe that, don’t you think ?
y. soc. Of course.
str. And the art of tending animals that walk must, like an even number, be divided in half.
y. soc. Evidently.
str. And now I think I see two paths leading in that direction in which our argument has started: the quicker way, by separating a relatively small part and a larger, and the other way, which is more need of making the division as nearly in the middle as we can, but is longer. So we can proceed by whichever of the two we wish.
y. soc. Can we not go by both ?
str. Not by both at once, silly boy; but obviously we can take them in turn.
y. soc. Then I choose both in turn.
str. That is easy enough, since we have but a short distance to go. At the beginning, certainly, or middle of our journey it would have been hard to comply with your demand. But now, since this is your wish, let us go first by the longer way, for we are fresher now and shall get along on it more easily. So attend to the division.
y. soc. Go on.
S3
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9	- HE. Ta 7T€^a vjptv raw rjpepaw, oaanep ayc-Aata, diippippeva earl <$>vaei Sty a.
ne. sn. Ttvt;
EE. Ta> raw pev rrjv yeveauv aKepcov elvat, raw St Kepacrfidpov.
C ne. 2ft. OatWrat.
EE. T^P S17 TTe^OVOpLKrjV dieXdw Q/JToSoS CKarep(p rat pepec Aoya) xpcopevos* av yap ovopac^w avra flovXrjOfjs, ear at croc rtepirreirXeypevov paXXov rov deovros.
ne. sn. Heo? ovv xprj Xeyetv;
EE. ^QSe* rfjs 'rre^ovopucrjs eirtaripprjs Stya 3t-aip€0€«n?s 76 popcov Odrepov eirl r<p Kepaac/topq)* pepei, rep rrjs dyeXrjs eTTireraxOab, 76 Se erepov cm rep rfjs aKepdrov.
ne. sn. Tav7* earco Tavrr} Xex^vra' Travrcos D yd-p iKavajs ^edyXajrai,.
EE. Kat p.pv o ye ^aaiXevs Y/pLiv aS Kara(/>avTj$
O7t KoXofldv dyeXrjv two. Kepdraw vopevec.
ne. sn. Ha)? yap ov 8qXos;
EE. Tav7?jp rowvv KaraOpavaavres rd ytyvd-pevov2 avra) ireLpatpeOa aTrodovvat.
ne. sn. Ilavu ye.
EE. rio7€pov ovv flovXei ra> axtarcp re Kal rat KaAovpevcp /xaivu^t oiaipew avrrjv ip rrj Koivoyovta re Kal tdcoyovla; pavOaveis yap ttov.
ne. sn. To ttoiov;
E he. *071 rd pev ra>v imrajy Kal ovaw •ne^vKev e^ dXXrjXaw ye wav.
ne. sn. Nat.
1 Kcpa.(r<pbpw T : Kepotybpip B.
3 yiyvkuevov Cornarius : Kivo6p,evov BTW.
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str. The tame walking animals which live in herds are divided by nature into two classes.
y. soc. How by nature ?
str. Because one class is naturally without horns, and the other has horns.
v. soc. That is obvious.
str. Now divide the art of tending herds of walking animals into two parts, assigning one to each class of animals ; and define the parts, for if you try to give them names, the matter will become needlessly complicated.
y. soc. How shall I speak of them then ?
str. In this way: say that the science which tends herds of walking animals is divided into two parts, one of which is assigned to the horned portion of the herd, the other to the hornless portion.
y. soc. Assume that I have said that; for you have made it perfectly clear.
str. And furthermore our “ king ” is very clearly the herdsman of a herd devoid of horns.
y. soc. Of course; that is evident.
str. Let us then try to break up this herd and give the king the part that belongs to him.
y. soc. Very well.
str. Shall we make our division on the basis ot having or not having cloven hoofs, or on that of mixing or not mixing the breed? You know what I mean.
y. soc. No. What is it ?
str. Why, I mean that horses and asses can breed from each other.
y. soc. Oh yes.
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(/)al-18lo-
HE. To 8e ye Xolttov ert Tvjs Xetas dyeXrjS tojv ^pepcvv dpiyes yevec irpds dXXyXa,
ne. 2n. Heos- 3’ ov;
HE. Ti 8’; d ttoXitikos dp9 empeXecav e^eiv
P€tcu Trorepa Kowoyevovs (fjvcreajs i] twos yevovs;
NE. 2H. A-ijAoV 071 TT]S dpCKTOV.
HE. Tauri} v 8t) 8ei KaOdirep rd epirpocrOev, cos eot,Kev, rjpds 8i^a 8ca(JTeXXew.
ne. 2H. Aec yap ovv.
2G6 HE. Kai prp> to ye £a>ov, ocov tfpepov kol dyeXalov, o^eSdv ttXtjv yevocv 8vow tto.v t]8t) Kara-KeKeppaTLorai. to ydp tcvv kvvojv ovk erra^LOV KaTapiOpew yevos dos ev ayeXaiois Opeppacnv.
NE. 2X1. Ou ydp ovv. dXXd twi 8y) tco 8vo 8l“ aipovpev;
HE. ^Qlttcp Kal bucaidv ye @ea(.TT]TGV tc ical oe Bcavepeiv, eTrecbrj Kal yecopeTpias arrTeoOov.
NE. 2H. Ta>;
HE. Tfj ScapeTpcp Siyrrov Kal naXw Trj Tys 8ta~ peTpov SiapeTpcp.
ne. 2n. nd)? etires;
]} HE. 'H c^vols Yjv to yevos Tjpdyv to>v avOpcoircov KeKT-q rai, pa>v dXXojs ttcvs els ttjv rropelav 7re<f>UKev i'j KaOdirep rj ZcdpeTpos y dvvdpec dlrrovs;
NE. 211. Ovk dXXcvs-
1	The word “diameter” here denotes the diagonal of a square. The early Greek mathematicians worked out their arithmetical problems largely by geometrical methods (c/. Theaetetus 147 d ff.). The diagonal of the unit square (\/2) was naturally of especial interest. It was called sometimes, as here, simply i] Std^erpos, sometimes, as just below, ri oid/j-repos SwdfjLci SIttovs, or, more briefly, Sii/Aerpos 36
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str. But the rest of the herd of hornless tame animals cannot cross the breed.
y. soc. That is true, of course.
str. Well then, does the statesman appear to have charge of a kind that mixes or of one that does not mix the breed ?
y. soc. Evidently of one that is unmixed.
str. So I suppose we must proceed as we have done heretofore and divide this into two parts.
y. soc. Yes, we must.
str. And yet tame gregarious animals have all, with the exception of about two species, been already divided ; for dogs are not properly to be counted among gregarious creatures.
y. soc. No, they are not. But how shall we divide the two species ?
str. As you and Theaetetus ought by rights to divide them, since you are interested in geometry.
y. soc. How do you mean ?
str. By the diameter, of course, and again by the diameter of the square of the diameter.1
y. soc. What do you mean by that ?
str. Is the nature which our human race possesses related to walking in any other way than as the diameter which is the square root of two feet ? 2
y. soc. No.
Slirovs. Given a square the side of which is the unit (i.e. one square foot), the length of the diagonal will be and the square constructed with that diagonal as its side will contain two square feet. The length of the diagonal of this square will be feet, and its area will be four square feet.
2	There is here a play upon words. Man, being a two-footed (Si'ttous) animal, is compared to the diagonal of the unit square (Sid/xerpos oittous).
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EE. Kat pi)P 7) ye tov Xolttov yepovs vrdXtp earl Kara dvpapip aS rrjs tjper epas 8vpdpea>s 8cdperpos, €l/7T€p 8vOtP ye €CTTt 7To8otP St? 7T€(frvKVia.
NE. SQ. IIa>? 8 ovk eaTLf Kai 8yj Kal ayeSop o flovXei 8tjXovp pap 6 du co.
EE. TIpo? Sij tovtols erepop aS n raw irpos yeXayra €v8oKcpT)crdpTa)P dp, a> Il cokpares, dpa i<a9-0 opajpep rjpLP yeyopos ev rots 8iT)p'r]pepoLs;
NE. sn. To 7TOLOP;
EE. TapOpanupop Tjpcdv dpa yepos ^vpecXrjyos Kal £vp8e8papr)Ko$ yepei r<p rcov dvrcop yevvaiordroo Kai dpa evyepeerrdrcp.
ne. sn. Ka#opa> /cat pdX' drorrcos1 gvpflawop.
EE. Tt 3’; ovk cIkos vcrrara d</>iKpeicr()ai, rd flpa8vrara;
NE. sn. Nat, tovto ye.
EE. To8e 8e ovk eppoovpep, d)$ ert yeXoioTepos o ftacrcXevs (fratveraL peTa t^s dyeXrjs £vv8ta#€a>v Kal £vv8popa ireTTopevpepos T<p tojp dpSp&p av Trpds D top ev^epT] fllop dpccTTa yeyvppacrpepq);
ne. sn. UaPTairacri, pep ovp.
EE. Nuv yap, d) Hd)Kpares, eKetpd earl Kara-</>apes paXXop to pY]0ep tot' cp ttj Trepl top ao(/)(,aTT)P ^rjT^aec.
ne. sn. To ttoZop;
EE. vOti rrj Toiade peddScp tcop Xdycop ovre aepporepov paXXop epeXrjaep rj pr[, top tc apu<pd-
1	ytidX’ <xt67tws] /iaXa rb 7rw$ BT.
1 i.y. the remaining species is four-footed. Our diameter is and four is the area of the square constructed on the diagonal of the square which has as its side. All 38
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str. And the nature of the remaining species, again, considered from the point of view of the square root, is the diameter of the square of our root, if it is the nature of twice two feet.1
y. soc. Of course; and now I think I almost understand what you wish to make plain.
str. Socrates, do we see that besides this something else has turned up in these divisions of ours which would be a famous joke ?
y. soc. No. What is it ?
str. Our human race shares the same lot and runs in the same heat as the most excellent and at the same time most easy-going race of creatures.2
y. soc. Yes, I see that; it is a very queer result.
str. Indeed ? But is it not reasonable that they arrive last, who are the slowest ?
y. soc. Yes, that is true.
str. And do we fail to notice this fui*ther point, that the king appears in a still more ridiculous light, running along with the herd and paired in the race with the man of all others who is most in training for a life of careless ease ? 8
y. soc. Certainly he does.
str. For now, Socrates, we have shown more clearly the truth of that which we said yesterday in our search for the sophist.4
y. soc. What was it ?
str. That this method of argument pays no more heed to the noble than to the ignoble, and no less this satirizes the tendency of contemporary thinkers to play with numbers.
2	The animal referred to is the pig. See P. Shorey, Classical Philology, 1917, July, p. 308.
3	i.e. the swineherd, the pig belonging to y^vet eixepwr&ry.
4	See Sophist 227 b.
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repov ovdev rjrlpaKC irpd rov /zei£ovos, aei 8e Kaff* avrrjv rrepalvei raX^Odararov.
ne. sn. "Eoc/cev.
EE. Ovkovv pera rovro, iva ptf pc ebdfjs* epeo-rrjoas, rr/v ftpaxvrcpav 63dv rpris rorc rjv eni rov E rov ftacriXeeos opov, avros aoi irpdrepov eXOai;
ne. so. S</>o8pa ye.
EE. Aeyco Brj 8etv Tore evOvs rd rre^dv rep 81tto3i rrpos ro tot parr ovv yevos oiaveipai, Kanoovra 8e rdvdpevmvov eri povep rep irrrpsep £uveiXrixds rr/V dlrroda dyoX'qv irdXiv rep i/siXep Kai rep irrepoe/ivei rdpvoiv, rp'pOolerrjs 8e avrrjs Kai ror* 17877 rrjs dvOpeorrovopiKrjs drjXevdelarjs Texvrjs, ej>epovra rov rroXiriKov Kai ftaaiAiKov oiov fyloxov cis avrrjv ev-arr^ejiavra, napadovvai ras rfjs ttoXccos rjvias evs oiKelas Kai avrep ravrrjs overrjs rrjs CTTierr^pris.
267 ne. sn. KaAcos Kai KaOairepci ypeos aireSeo-Kas poi rov Xoyov, Trpoerdeis rrjv cKrpoTTTjv oiov roKov Kai dvaTrXripeveyas avrov.
IO. EE. Oepe 8rj Kai gvvetpeopev erraveXOovres erri rrjv dpy^v peypi rrjs reXevrrjs rov Xoyov rov dvoparos rrjs rov rroXiriKov reyv^s.
ne. 2n. llavu pev ovv.
EE. yvevariKrjs rolvvv oTTiarrjprjS r/piv rjv Kar* dpyds pepos erriraKriKOV* rovrov 8e drreiKa-erOev rd pdpiov avrerriraKriKov3 cppyOr). ^eporpo-B </>iKri 8e rrdXiv avrerriraKriKrjs ov rd apiKporarov rejov ycvcov direeyylZcro • Kai ^,eporpoe/)iKT]s eidos dyeXaiorpoejuKov, dyeXaiorpoefriKOv 8’ av Tro^ovopi-
1	fie (pdrjs Stephanus e Ficino : fi ^<{>6^<s B : iieiupjrfi T.
2	rd D, Stallbaum : om. BT.
8 aireirtTaKTiKov] aureTrlraKTOv BT.
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honour to the small than to the great, but always goes on its own way to the most perfect truth.
y. soc. So it seems.
str. Then shall I now, without waiting for you to ask me, guide you of my own accord along that shorter way referred to a moment ago that leads to the definition of the king ?
y. soc. By all means.
str. I say, then, that we ought at that time to have divided walking animals immediately into biped and quadruped, then seeing that the human race falls into the same division with the feathered creatures and no others, we must again divide the biped class into featherless and feathered, and when that division is made and the art of herding human beings is made plain, we ought to take the statesmanlike and kingly man and place him as a sort of charioteer therein, handing over to him the reins of the state, because that is his own proper science.
y. soc. You have cleared up the argument finely, and as if it were a debt you were paying, you threw in the digression as interest and for good measure.
str. Now let us go back to the beginning and join together the definition of the name of the statesman’s art link by link to the end.
y. soc. By all means.
str. In the first place we said that intellectual science had a part that gives commands; and a portion of this was called by a comparison the part that gives its own commands; and again the art of rearing living beings was singled out, which is by no means the smallest part of the art which gives its own commands; and a class of rearing living beings was herd-tending, and a part of this again the herding
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kov' tov 8e 'TrztpvopxKov p,aXi,(XTa airere/ivero Tzyyxj ttjs aKzpaTOV c/tvcrecos OpcnTLKr]. TavTijs 3* av to p,zpos ovk eAarrov Tpi/nXovv (xv/j/ttXzkzlv avayKaiov, dv ei$ zv tis avTO ovop,a gvvayayziv flovArjOrj, yzvzozoos dpu,KTOvl vop,zvTiKTjv2 cttlcttt]-p/rjv xrpocxayopzvcov. to 8* diro tovtov T[Arjp,a, zttl C TTolpWT) $LTTO$l [AZpOS dvdpOJITOVO [ALKOV €Tl XzL(f)6zV
[AOVOV, TOVT* ai)TO ZOTLV T[8x[ TO fy/[TT[0ZV, Cl/XCl ftacuXucov TavTOV kXt[0zv Kal ttoXltlkov.
ne. 20. navrairaCTi [azv ovv.
HE. *Apa y, (3 ScoKpaTCS1, aXift&s t[[alv tovto k ad direp av vvv ZLpiqKas ovtcos cotI Kal 7r€irpayp,z-vov;
NE. 2fl. To 7TOLOV 8?},*
HE. To TravTairacxiv Ikovcvs eipfjcrOai to TrpoTzOzv T[ tovt* avTO Kal [AaXurra tj ^ttjcxls zXXclttzl, to tov Xoyov zlpxjaOai [azv ttcos", ov p>x[V iravTairaoi D y€ TtXecos aTTZipydoOai,;
NE. Sfl. Fla)? €L7T€S;
HE. ’Eyco vcpv iT€ipdcrop,ai tout* auro 6 8ta-voovpxu vvv €tc [laXXov &rjXaj(xai,.
ne. 2a. AeyoLs dv.
EE. 0i>KOVV TO)V VO[A€VTLK(OV TjpAV 7ToXXd)V <{>aV€l-(xcov apTL Tzyydov [ita tls ttoXitlkt[ Kat p,ia$ tlvos dyeXrjs zxnpLzXzLa;
NE. 2H. Nai.
EE. TavTyv 8e yz bLUfpi^zv 6 Xoyos ovy lttttcvv ZLvai, Tpo(/>ov ovS* aXXcov dx[pL(ov} aAA avOpcoircov KOLVOTpO^LKXjV Z7Tl(XT1QpL7]V.
NE. 20. OVTCOS-
1 &p,Iktov Boeckh : /uktov BT.
3 vonevTiK^v Heindorf: vofLevrucrjs BT.
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of walking animals ; and from the herding of walking animals the art of rearing those without horns was divided. And of this in turn one part will have to be treated as no less than threefold, if it is to be called by one comprehensive name, and it will be called (1) the science (2) of tending herds (3) which do not cross breeds. But the only possible further subdivision of this is the art of herding human beings, and this is at last what we are looking for, the single art called both kingly and statesmanlike.
v. soc. That is perfectly true.
str. And yet, Socrates, have we truly accomplished this, exactly as you have said ?
y. soc. Accomplished what ?
str. The perfectly satisfactory discussion of our subject. Or is our investigation incomplete in just this detail, that we have given a definition after a fashion, but have not perfectly completed it ?
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. I will try to make still plainer to us both the thought which I now have in mind.
y. soc. Please do so.
str. We found just now that there were many arts of herding, and one of them was the art of statesmanship, which was the care of one particular kind of herd, did we not ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And our argument defined this, not as the tending of horses or other beasts, but as the science of tending men in common.
y. soc. Yes, it did.
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E II, EE. To By TOW VOplCOW ttaVTOW BldtffOpOV Kai to tow ftacriXeow OeacrobpieOa.
NE. SO. T6 770toV;
HE. Et rts tow dXXow to)1 Teyyys dXXys ovopia eycuv KOivy Tys dyeXys gvvTpoif>os eival ef>y&t Kal TTpOCFTTOieiTai.
ne. so. II cos <f>ys;
HE. Otov oi epitropoi Kal yeoopyol Kal criTovpyol travTes, Kal trpos tovtocs yvpivacrral Kal to tow laTpuw yevos, oicrO’ oti tois trepl Ta dvOpdituva vop,evcriv, ovs ttoXitlkovs eKaXeaapiev, travTatraai 268 tu> Xoycp BiapidyoivT* dv ovtol avpitravTes, d>s cruets Tys Tpocfrys etrtpieXovvTai Tys dv0povtrlvys, ov p,6vov dyeXaiow avOpootrow, dXXa Kal rys to>v dpyovTOOv avTcov;
ne. so. Ovkovv opOu)$ dv Xeyoiev;
HE. locos. K<11 TOVTO fJLW €7Tl<yK€l/j6[J,€0at ToBc 8e icrp,€V, oti /SovkoXo) ye ovBels a puffier fry Tyaei Trepl tovtow ovBevos, aXX’ avT0$ Tys dyeXys Tpo<f>o$ 6 pov<f>op/36s> avTos iarpo?, avTos oiov vvpu/>evTys B Kal Trepl tovs tow yiyvopievow tokovs Kal Xoyelas piovos emcTTypiow Tys piaievTiKys' ert toivvv Trat-Bias Kal jaovaiKys eefr* oaov avTov to. dpepipiaTa dfvcrei pieT€lXy<f>ev, ovk aXXos KpeiTTivv TrapapivOei-crOai Kal KyXuw Trpavveiv, picTa tc dpydvow Kal driXcb Tip (rropiaTi Tyv Tys avTov rroipivys apicrra pieTa-X^ipi^dpievos piovcriKyv Kal By Kal tujv dXXow trepl vopieow 6 avTos tpottos, y ydp;
NE. so. ’Op^orara.
HE. Ileus odv ypiiv 6 Xdyos opdos t/faveiTai Kal aicepaios 6 trepl tov /JacrcXecus, oTav avTov vopiea Kal 1 7<p G: r<£ T: rtf B.
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str. Let us, then, observe the point of difference between kings and all other herdsmen.
v. soc. What point of difference ?
str. Let us see whether anyone who is designated by the name of another art says and claims that he is fellow manager of the herd in common with any of the other kinds of herdsmen.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. For instance, merchants, husbandmen, and all who prepare grain for use, and also gymnastic trainers and physicians would certainly all dispute with the herdsmen of humanity, whom we have called statesmen, and would assert that they themselves take care of the tending of humanity, and not the tending of the common herd only, but even that of the rulers themselves, would they not ?
y. soc. And would they be right ?
str. Perhaps. We will examine that matter; but this we know, that no one will ever raise such a contention against any neatherd, but the herdsman himself tends the herd, he is their physician, he is their matchmaker, and he alone knows the midwife’s science of aiding at the birth of their offspring. Moreover, so far as the nature of the creatures allows them to enjoy sport or music, no one can enliven or soothe them better than he; whether with instruments or merely with his voice he performs the music best suited to his own herd; and the same applies to the other herdsmen. Is not that the case ?
y. soc. You are quite right.
str. Then how can our discourse about the king be right and free from error, when we pick him out
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C Tpo<j>ov dyeA^S1 avOptoirlvrjs Oatpev povov eKKpi-VOVTeS pvpUOV dAAcOP d/X^lCT^TOUPTCOV;
NE. so. OvBa/X-d)?.
HE. Ovkovv opQais dXtyov epTrpocrdev e(j>o^0r)-pev vTroTTTevcravTes pr] XeyovTes pev Tl TVyyOVOLpeV ayrjpa ftaaaXiKov, ov pry direLpyaapevoi, ye etpev ttco 8l’ aKpiftetas tov itoXitlkov, ecu? civ rovs TrepcKeyv-pevovs avrcp Kal tt)? (rvvvopfjs avT(p clvtlttolov-pevovs TrepceXovTes Kal yaiplcravTes arr eKetvcvv KaOapov povov avrov aTro^vcvpev ;
D NE. sn. ’OpOorara pev ovv.
HE. Tovto TolvW, (b SctJKpaT6$>, T)pw TrocT/Teov, el prj peXXopev1 enl rep reXei KaraLaycvac tov Xdyov.
NE. SO. *AAAa pry ovSapcos tovto ye ^paoTeov.
12.	EE. ndAir tolvvv e£ aXXrjs c-PX^js $ec KaO
CTepav 68ov TTopev07jval Tiva,
NE. SQ. Ilouxv Si];	'
EE. SyeSor Tracbcav eyKepacrapevovs' ervyyep yap pepei. 3el peydXov pvOov npocrypricraaQcu, Kal to Xolttov 3rp KaOairep ev tols irpocrdcv, pepos aec E pepovs dc[>aipovpevovs ctt' aKpov d</>LKveta0ai, to {yyrovpevov. ovkovv XPV» ne. sn. flaw pev ovv.
EE. *AAAa 8y to) pvdo) pov irdvv irpocreye tov vovv, Kaddrrep ot TratSe?’ TtavTOS ov vroAXa eK~ </>evyei.s frat Bias2 err).
ne. sn. Acyots av.
EE. tolvvv Kal eri GCTTat tcov TTaXat Xey0ev~
1 ldXXop.ev Ast: fiiXXoLfiev BT.
8 iraiScas Campbell: ircaSias BT: TraiSi'as Stephanus: a-ac5das al.
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alone as herdsman and tender of the human herd, while countless others dispute his claim ?
y. soc. It cannot possibly be right.
str. We suspected a little while ago that although we might be outlining a sort of kingly shape we had not yet perfected an accurate portrait of the statesman, and could not do so until, by removing those who crowd about him and contend with him for a share in his herdsmanship, we separated him from them and made him stand forth alone and uncontaminated. Was our fear justified ?
y. soc. It certainly was.
str. Then we must attend to that, Socrates, if we are not to end our argument in disgrace.
y. soc. But we certainly must not do that.
str. Then we must begin again from a new starting-point and travel by a different road.
y. soc. By what road ?
str. By one which offers us some amusement; for there is a famous story a great part of which it is really our duty to insert into our discussion; and then after that we can proceed as before, by eliminating part after part, and in that way reach the ultimate object of our search. Shall we do that ?
y. soc. By all means.
str. Then please pay careful attention to my story, just as if you were a child; and anyway you are not much too old for children’s tales.
y. soc. Please tell the story.
str. Of the portents recorded in ancient tales
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Ta>v noXXa t€ aXXa Kal by Kal to Trepl Tyv 'krpews re Kal Ovecrrov Xe^detaau epw cfiaapa., aKytcoas yap ttov Kal diropvypoveveis o cfjacu yeveaffat Tore.
NE. 2ft. To irepl Tys Xpvrfs dpvbs tacos oypecov (bpa^ecs-	\	~ o \~
269 HE. Ovbapcbs, aXXa to irepi, Tys pcTapohys
Svaeajs T€ Kal dvaToXys yXtov Kal tcov aXXcov doTpcov, ws dpa bOev pev dvaTc'XXei vvv, els tovtov Tore rdv tottov ebveTO, aveTeXXe S’ eK tov evavTcov, Tore Se §17 papTvpycras dpa 6 Oeos At pel peTe-ftaXev avTO eirl to vvv ayyjpa^
ne. 2ft. Aeycrat yap ovv by kol tovto.
BE. Kat pyv av Kal Tyv ye flacuXeiav yv yp£z 1\povos ttoXXcov aKTjKoapev
B NE. 2ft. nXeto-TCOP pev ovv.
BE. Tt be; to tovs epirpocrOev fveaOac yyyevets Kal py e£ dXXyXcvv yevvaaOac;
ne. 2ft. Kat tovto ev tojv rraXat XeyBevrcav.
BE. Taura tolvvv cart pev ^vpTravTa eK tovtov vrdOovs, Kal irpbs tovtois erepa pvpcajcai tovtcov €rt do^vpaoTOTepa, Sta 8e xpovov ^X^Oos to pev avTcbv dnecj^Ke, ra 8e bceoirappeva elpTyrai x^S ^aara air* dXXjXcov. o S’ eart fraat tov'toi? C a’trtov to irdOos ovbels elpriKev, vvv be by XeKTeov-els yap TTjV tov ftaoiXeoos dTrbbet&v Trpeipet, prftev.
1 Hermes revenged upon the Pelopidae the death of his son Myrtilus by causing a lamb with golden fleece to be born among the flocks of Atreus. When his claim to the succession was disputed, Atreus promised to show this prodigy to prove that the gods were on his side. Thyestes persuaded Aerope, the wife of Atreus, to give him the lamb, and Atreus was in danger of losing his kingdom, had not Zeus, who favoured his claim, made the sun and the Pleiades 48
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many did happen and will happen again. Such an one is the portent connected with the tale of the quarrel between Atreus and Thyestes. You have doubtless heard of it and remember what is said to have taken place.
v. soc. You refer, I suppose, to the token of the golden lamb.1
str. Oh no; I mean the change in the rising and setting of the sun and the other heavenly bodies, how in those times they used to set in the quarter where they now rise, and used to rise where they now set, but the god at the time of the quarrel, you recall, changed all that to the present system as a testimony in favour of Atreus.
y. soc. Yes, I’ve heard that, too.
str. And again we have often heard the tale of the reign of Cronus.
y. soc. Yes, very often.
str. And how about the story that the ancient folk were earthborn and not begotten of one another?
y. soc. That is one of the old tales, too.
str. Well, all these stories and others still more remarkable have their source in one and the same event, but in the lapse of ages some of them have been lost and others are told in fragmentary and disconnected fashion. But no one has told the event which is the cause of them all, and so I must tell it now; for that will help us to make clear the nature of the king.
return from their setting towards their rising. This is the form of the story given in a scholium on Euripides, Orestes, 988, and Plato seems to have this form in mind, though variants existed. The lamb was a token (<njJuetoj') of the favour of the gods, and the changed course of the sun and stars was a testimony (/xaprv/uiaas) to the right of Atreus.
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13.	ne. KaAAior’ gittgs, Kai XeyG prfiGV eAAetTTOJJ/.
HE. Akovois av. to yap irav to8g totg pev av-ros 6 0go$ £vp7To8~nyel iropGvdpGvov Kal avyKVKXci, totg 35 dvfjKGv, orav at TTGplo8oi rov irpoarfKOVTOs aVTCp pGTpOV gIXy^COOLV t^y) ypdvov, to Se TTaXlV D)	/	>3	/	/	$* z>	3\	\
avTopxiTov gis TavavTta Trepiayerai, c><pov ov Kai fipovvaiv GiXyxds gk tov avvappoaavTos avTO kot* apyds. tovto 8g avTO) to dvdiraXiv idvai 81a ro8’ g£ dvdyKY/s GiLf^VTov ycyovGV.
NE. zsn. Ata to itolov 8?j;
HE. Io KaTa TavTa Kai cvaavTCos g^giv act Kai TaVTOV Gtvai TOLS TTaVTCOV 0GlOTaTOlS TTpOCTTJKGl [.idvois, acopiaTos 8g </>vcris ov tovtyjs ttjs Ta^Givs. ov 8g ovpavov Kai Koapiov GTra>vop,dKaiJiGVt -TroAAtov p,GV Kai piaKapicvv irapa tov ycvvycravTos pigtgIXt}-<f)Gv, aTap ovv 8rj kgkoivo)V7]kg yG Kai ad)faros' E O0GV avTtp piGTaftoXfjs dfiotpcp ytyvGaOai 81a 7rav-tos d8vvaTOV, Kara 8vvap.lv yc prjv oti pdXiara gv to) avTtp koto, ravra plav </>opav kivgitoi' 810 TVjV dvaKVKXrjaiv giXtjxgv, oti apiKpordr^v ttjs avTOV KiVYjOGOJs irapaXXagiv. avro 8g govto aTpG<f)Giv act aye8ov ov8gvi 8vvaTov itXt)v to) tcov KivovpGvcov av iravToyv Y]yovpGV(p‘ kivgiv 3e tovtco totg pgv dXXios, avdis 8g GvavTiovs ov Odpts. gk irdv-tcov 8r/ tovtcjdv tov Koapov p^TG avTov <f>dvai OTpG(/>Giv GavTov aGi, p^r* aS dXov act vtto Ogov aTpG(f>Gaf)ai 8iTTa$ Kat cvavTias irGpiaycoyds, p^T* 270 aS 8vo TIVG 0GO) (frpOVOVVTG GaVTOlS GVaVTia aTpG~ (/)Giv avTov, aAA’ oTTGp dpTi epppOr] Kai povov Xoittov,
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v. soc. Very good; just tell your tale and omit nothing.
str. Listen then. During a certain period God himself goes with the universe as guide in its revolving course, but at another epoch, when the cycles have at length reached the measure of his allotted time, he lets it go, and of its own accord it turns backward in the opposite direction, since it is a living creature and is endowed with intelligence by him who fashioned it in the beginning. Now this reversal of its motion is an inevitable part of its nature for the following reason.
y. soc. What reason ?
str. Absolute and perpetual immutability is a property of only the most divine things of all, and body does not belong to this class. Now that which we call heaven and the universe has received from its creator many blessed qualities, but then, too, it partakes also of a bodily nature; therefore it is impossible for it to be entirely free from change; it moves, however, so far as it is able to do so, with a single motion in the same place and the same manner, and therefore it has acquired the reverse motion in a circle, because that involves the least deviation from its own motion. But to turn itself for ever is hardly possible except for the power that guides all moving things; and that this should turn now in one direction and now in the opposite direction is contrary to divine law. As the result of all this, we must not say either that the universe turns itself always, or that it is always turned by God in two opposite courses, or again that two divinities opposed to one another turn it. The only remaining alternative is what I suggested a little while ago, that
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Tore pev vrr' aXXrjs crvprro8rjy€bcr0ab Belas alrlas, ro Ifiv iraXbv erruerdipevov Kal Xap/Sdvovra dOavacdav cTTLOKcvaaTTjV rrapd rov 8rjpbovpyov, Tore 8’ orav aveUfj, Ob eavrov avrov temi, Kara Kaipov a^edevra robovrov, a>(TT€ dvdiraXbv iropeveadab TtoXXds 7repb68u)V pvpbd8a$ 8bd 8^ 2 TO peybOTOV «	X »	/	» X	/	o ~
ov Kab bGoppOTTarrarov em. crpbKporarov pabvov IT080S bdvab.
B ne. sn. <X>atv€Tat youv 8rj Kal pdXa ebKorcos ebprjoOab iravB* daa 8beX^Xvdas.
14.	HE. Aoybcrapevob 8r] govvotfacopev to nd-0o$ ck raw vvv Xeydevrcov, d rravrayv ecf>apev ebvab ruiv uavpaaraiv abTbov. coti yap ovv or] tout avro.
ne. sn. To rrobov;
HE. To rrjv rov rravros <f>opav tots pev a vvv KVKXebrab c^epecrOab, Tore 8* enl rdvavria.
ne. sn. IlaJs* 8r];
HE. TavTTyp rrjv fJberaftoXrjv rjycbodab 8eb raw irepl x>x	z	«	z
tov ovpavov ybyvopbcvcov rporrcov Tracrarv ebvab pbeyb-c crrrjv Kal TeXeayTdrrjv rporrijv.
ne. sn. wEoi/ce yovv.
HE. MeytOTa? rolvvv Kal pera/doXas xpr] vopd^bv ytyveaOab totc rob$ cvtos rjpbbv ObKOvabv avrov.
ne. sa. Kat rovro cIkos.
EE. X/LeraftoXas 8e peyaXas Kal iroXXas Kal rrav-rolas crvp^epopevas dpy ovk ’Icrpev rrjv rd)v ^<pa>v <J>v(JbV orb yaXemos avex^rab;
ne. sn. 11(3? 8’ ov;
HE. ^Oopal robvvv avayKrjs rare peyburab fvpftabvovab raiv re aXXaiv ^ipcov, Kal 8r] Kal ro rd)V 1 iavrov Eusebius : iavrbv BT.
2 bi] Stallbaum : 5^ BT.
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the universe is guided at one time by an extrinsic divine cause, acquiring the power of living again and receiving renewed immortality from the Creator, and at another time it is left to itself and then moves by its own motion, being left to itself at such a moment that it moves backwards through countless ages, because it is immensely large and most evenly balanced, and turns upon the smallest pivot.
y. soc. All that account of yours appears, at any rate, very reasonable.
str. Then, in the light of what has been said, let us consider and gain understanding of the event which we said was the cause of all those wonderful portents ; for it is really just this.
y. soc. Just what?
str. The fact that at certain periods the universe has its present circular motion, and at other periods it revolves in the reverse direction.
v. soc. How was this the cause ?
str. We cannot help believing that of all the changes which take place in the heavens this reversal is the greatest and most complete.
y. soc. It certainly seems to be so.
str. Therefore we must also believe that at the same time the greatest changes come upon us who dwell within the heavens.
y. soc. That is likely too.
str. And animals cannot well endure many great and various changes at once. That is a familiar fact, is it not ?
y. soc. Of course.
str. Inevitably, then, there is at that time great destruction of animals in general, and only a small
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D avOpcoircov yGVO$ oXtyov tc TTGpiXGl'TTGTai' ircpl 8e tovtovs dXXa tg Trad^pLara vroXXa Kal davpLaard Kal Kawd ^vp/rrliTTGi., [xeyicrTOV 8e toSc Kal gvvGirop'Gvov rfj tov vravTos avccXlgec totg, orav rj rfj$ vvv KaO-€<JT7]Kvla$ evavrla ylyvrjTac rpomrj.
NE. 2X1. To ttolov;
HE. 'TIv ‘nAiKtav GKaarov etye ra>v £,d>ajvt avTT] TTparrov (Aev tcrrT) TTavrcov, kua erravaaro vrav oaov yv 6vt]tov Girl to yepaiTepov I8glv Tropevop.Gvov, E p,GTafldXXov 8e TraAiv gttI tovvovtIov otov VGcoTGpov Kal airaXayrepov g^vgto' Kal to)v p,cv 7rpGcrpVTGpa>v al XgvkoI Tpl%Gs cp-eXalvovTO, to>v 8’ aS yGVGid>VTO)v al Trapetal XGaivopGvai, iraXiv errl ttjv napeXBovaav copav GKauTOV KaOlaTaaav, tcvv 8e TjftdrvTOJV to. ocopxiTa XeaivopcGva Kal ap,tKpoT€pa i<ad^ rj^epav Kal vvKTa GKaaTTjV yiyvopeva irdXcv els tv/v tov VGoycvovs iraLdds (/>vercv airpGi, Kara tg ttjv ^v\r)v Kal koto, to crcop,a a</)op.oiovp,Gva' to 8* gvtgvBgv rj8r] p,af»aivop,Gva KO/xtSfi to TrdpLTrav G^r)</>avl^GTO. tczjv 8’ av /Sialcos tgXgvtcovtojv gv to) totg %pov(p to tov VGKpov era>p,a rd avra TavTa vracrxov TTaOi'jpaTa 271 Taxovs ad^Aov gv oXlyacs rpaGpaLS 8cg</>6gIpgto.
15.	ne. 2X1. repeats’ 3e 8rj tI$ tot fjv, at £gvg, ^(pa)v; Kal Tcva Tponov g^ aXX'qXcvv GyGvvcvvTO;
HE. AijXov, co Yd)KpaTG$, otl to pLev g^ aXXrjXcov OVK T/V GV Tfj TOTG <[>VOGL yGVVCopLGVOV, TO 8g y?]yGVG$
1 The tale of Atreus introduces the fanciful theory of the reversal of the revolution of the heavenly bodies, and this, especially in an age when the stars were believed to exercise a direct influence upon mankind and other creatures, naturally brings with it the reversal of all processes of growth. This leads to a new birth of mankind, and the Stranger then 54
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part of the human race survives ; and the survivors have many experiences wonderful and strange, the greatest of which, a consequence of the reversal of everything at the time when the world begins to turn in the direction opposed to that of its present revolution, is this.1
y. soc. What is that experience ?
str. First the age of all animals, whatever it was at the moment, stood still, and every mortal creature stopped growing older in appearance and then reversed its growth and became, as it were, younger and more tender; the hoary locks of the old men grew dark, and bearded cheeks grew smooth again as their possessors reverted to their earlier ages, and the bodies of young men grew smoother and smaller day by day and night by night, until they became as new-born babes, to which they were likened in mind and body; and then at last they wasted away entirely and wholly disappeared. And the bodies of those who died by violence in those times quickly underwent the same changes, were destroyed, and disappeared in a few days.
y. soc. But then, Stranger, how did animals come into existence in those days ? How were they begotten of one another ?
str. It is clear, Socrates, that being begotten of one another was no part of the natural order of that briefly describes the age of innocence, the fall of man and the barbarism that follows, and the partial restoration of man through divine interposition and the gift of the various arts of civilization. Plato does not offer this as a real explanation of the existing condition of the world, but it serves, like the myths introduced in other dialogues, to present, in connexion with accepted mythology, a theory which may account for some of the facts of life.
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cti'at TTore yevos Xex3ev tovt* rjv to kot* ckclvov tov xpovov €K yrjs irdXw dvaoTpetf)6pevov, a7Tepv7]po-veveTO de vtto tcvv rjpeTepajv TTpoyovaw tow 7rpd)TO)V, ol TeXevTaxrrj pev tij irporepa Trepu/iopa tov egfjs j> Xpdvov eyevrovovv, TTjade de kot* apxas c</>vovto •
Tovrayv yap ovtol KXjpvKes eyevovO* "qpLv tcvv Xoycov, OL VVV VTTO TToXXfJJV OVK 6p0d)S d'TTLUTOVVTaL, TO ydp evrevdev, otpaL, ypr) gvwoeLV. erropevov1 ydp eoTL TCp tovs TrpecrftvTas eirl ttjv tov Traidds levat c^volv, eK tu)V reXevTT) kotow av, Keipevaw 8e ev yfi, ttoXlv ckcl gvvicrrapevovs Kal dva^LatoKopevovs, T7] TpoTrrj2 oruvavaKVKXovpevrjs els Tavavrla ttjs yeveaecos, Kal ypyevets Kara tovtov tov Xoyov C eg avayKys cpvopevovs, ovtovs ^X^lv Tovvopa Kat, tov Xoyov, dcrovs py 3eds avTa>v els dXXiqv potpav eKopLaev.
ne. xn. Ko/hS?7 pev ovv tovto ye en-erat tols epirpoodev. aAAa tov /3lov ov cttI rrjs Kpdvov eival 8uvapeu)s, vroTepov ev eKetvaLs tfv tols
TponaLS Tj ev TalaSe; tyjv pev ydp to)v doTpajv re Kal tjXlov peTapoXrjv dfjXov d)$ ev eKaTepais ^VpTTLTTTCL TOLS TpOTTOLS ylyVCCrOaL.
HE. KaAujs rep Xoycp ^vpTrapr)KoXov0TjKas, o 8* D rfpov Trepl tov irdvTa avrdpara ycyveadaL tols dv-OpcuTTOLS, TJKLOTa TT]S vvv eOTL KaOeoTTjKvlas (fiopas, a. A A’ tfv Kal tovto tt/s ep7rpoo3ev. Tore ydp avrrjs
1	tirby-evov Stallbaum: 4x^V-evov PT.
2	ry rpoTrrj B : frireadai rfi Tpoirrj T.
1 This may refer to philosophers {cf. Phaedo 82 c) or, more probably, to those who, like Menelaus, were transferred
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time, but the earth-born race which, according to tradition, once existed, was the race which returned at that time out of the earth; and the memory of it was preserved by our earliest ancestors, who were born in the beginning of our period and therefore were next neighbours to the end of the previous period of the world’s revolution, with no interval between. For they were to us the heralds of these stories which are nowadays unduly disbelieved by many people. For you must, I think, consider what would result. It is a natural consequence of the return of the old to childhood that those who are dead and lying in the earth take shape and come to life again, since the process of birth is reversed along with the reversal of the world’s revolution; for this reason they are inevitably earth-bom, and hence arises their name and the tradition about them, except those of them whom God removed to some other fate.1
y. soc. Certainly that follows from what preceded. But was the life in the reign of Cronus, which you mentioned, in that previous period of revolution or in ours? For evidently the change in the course of the stars and the sun takes place in both periods.
str. You have followed my account very well. No, the life about which you ask, when all the fruits of the earth sprang up of their own accord for men, did not belong at all to the present period of revolution, but this also belonged to the previous one. For then, in the beginning, God ruled and to the abode of the blessed, or, like Heracles, became gods. Such individuals would be exempt from the consequences of any subsequent reversal of tire world’s revolution.
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TTp&TOV rfjs KVkX^O€0)S ^PX€V ^TTipieXoVpieVOS oXl]S 6 6e6$, a>s 8’ av1 Kara tottovs tovtov tovto vtto Oecov dpyovrcov ttovt' T)v2 ra tov Koaprov piepT] $ieiXT]pipi,e-va' Kal Brj Kal ra £a>a koto. yevr) Kal dyeXas olov vopvrjs Oeioi StetA^eoav Saipioves, avrapKins els ft/	e /	* t ?	\ it	tf
Travra cKaarros tKa&roLs a)v ol$ avros €vep,€v> OMrre E out’ aypiov Yjv ouSev ovre dXXrjXajv eScoSat, ttoXg-pios tc ovk evf/v ovde crrdcas to Trapanav' aXXa O' daa TYj$ TOLavTTjs earl KaTaKoapt/ijoeojs erropieva, pev pea av e’trj Xeyetv. to 8’ ovv tow dvOpcoTrcov XeyOev avTop.aTOV Trepl fttov 8ta to TotdvSe eipiprai. Geos evepiev avTovs avros emoraT&v, KaOairep vvv dvOporno l, ^a>ov ov erepov OecoTepov, aXXa yevr) (^avXoTepa avTajv vo/aevovcri.' vep,ovTO$ 8e eKelvov 272 TToXiTeiat Te ovk Tjcrav ov8e KTifaeis yvvaiKcov Kal Traldow' eK yrjs yap dveflicovKOVTO rravTes, ovdev pepcvr/iaevoi, to>v Trpoo’Oev' aAAa to, /aev Touavra ciTT'nv ndvTa, Kapnovs 8e d</>66vovs efyov avo tc 8ev-8pcov Kal TToXXrjs vXtjs dXXrjs, ovx vtto yeoopytas rf)vo-pievovs, aAA’ avTOpLaTYjs dvadcdovaTjs T-rjs yrjs. yvpwol 8e Kat dcrrpatTOi, OvpavXovvTes to. iroXXd evefxovTO’ to yap toov oupoov ovtols aAvnov eiteKpa-to, pcaXaKas 8e evvas etxov ava^>vopLevT]s ck yrjs E irda$ d(f)06vov. tov 817 fttov, d) IZuoKpaTes, aKoveis pi,ev tov to)V enl Kpovow Tovde 8’ ov3 Xoyos eirl A109 eivai, tov vvvl, napcov avTO$ ficrOrjcraL' Kpivai 3’ avTOtv tov evdaipLoveaTepov dp' dv dvvaio Te Kai edeX-qaeias ;
ne. sn. OuSajuxtk.
1	a>$ 8’ aS Burnet: us'vvv BT.
2	irdvr' 7)v Stallbaum: irdyrp BT.
8 8i> W: ws BT: Sf d>s al.
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supervised the whole revolution, and so again, in the same way, all the parts of the universe were divided by regions among gods who ruled them, and, moreover, the animals were distributed by species and flocks among inferior deities as divine shepherds, each of whom was ’in all respects the independent guardian of the creatures under his own care, so that no creature was wild, nor did they eat one another, and there was no war among them, nor any strife whatsoever. To tell all the other consequences of such an order of the world would be an endless task. But the reason for the story of the spontaneous life of mankind is as follows : God himself was their shepherd, watching over them, just as man, being an animal of different and more divine nature than the rest, now tends the lower species of animals. And under his care there were no states, nor did men possess wives or children; for they all came to life again out of the earth, with no recollection of their former lives. So there were no states or families, but they had fruits in plenty from the trees and other plants, which the earth furnished them of its own accord, without help from agriculture. And they lived for the most part in the open air, without clothing or bedding; for the climate was tempered for their comfort, and the abundant grass that grew up out of the earth furnished them soft couches. That, Socrates, was the life of men in the reign of Cronus; but the life of the present age, which is said to be the age of Zeus, you know by your own experience. Would you be able and willing to decide which of them is the more blessed ?
y. soc. Certainly not.
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EE. BovAci 8^ra eydi <jol rpoirov rcva dcaKplva); ne. xn. Ilavu pev ovv.
16.	EE. El pev TOLVVV OL TpOffiLpOL TOV Kpovov, irapovcrqs ovtols ovtco ttoAAt}? ayoXrjs Kac ^ovdpeais TTpos to pr] povov dvOpcvTTOLS aAAa Kai OrjptoLS Sia C Xoyajv 8vvao3aL gvyylyveadab, KareypcovTO tov-TOLS ^VpTTaOFLV €771 f/nAoCTO^iaV, p€T(i T€ 0Y]pL<JJV KOI per’ aAA?;Aa>v dptXovvTts, Kal 7rvv3av6p€voL rrapd Traarjs <}>v(je(os ei TLvd tls I8lav 8vvapLV e^ovaa ijaOcTO tl (hdc^opov tcov dXXcov els ovvayvppdv ^pov^aecos, evKpvrov otl to)V vvv ol totc pvpup TTpos ev8acpovlav Scityepov’ €i Se epiripTrXdpevoL oltodv d8rjv Kal ttotcov SieAcyorro irpos dXXtfXovs Kal ra 0T)pia pvOovs, ota 8y Kal ra vvv rrepl avTU>v Xeyovrac, D Kai tovto, cos ye1 koto, ttjv cprjv 86^av <1770^17-vacrflai, Kal pdX' evKpLTOV. dpcvs S’ o$v TavTa pev aficbpev, ecus av rjpbv p^wr^s tls ucavds ^avfj, TTOTCpCOS OL TOTC Tas €1TL0VpLaS €LXOV rrepL T€ €TTLCHT]pd)V Kal TY]S TCOV X6yCOV XP€l'a'S' OV 8 €V€Ka tov pvOov rjyeLpapev, tovto Xcktcov, iva to p€Ta TOVTO €LS TO TTpOoOeV TTCpaLVCOptV. €TT€l8t] yap Tzdvratv tovtcov XP°V°S ereXecddT) Kal peTaftoXTrv e8tL ylyveadaL Kal 8^ Kal to ytfivov t]8t) rrav dvTjXcoTO E yevost irdoas eKauTTjs ttjs ^VXVS T(*s yeveacLs aTTo8e8a>KVLas> oaa rjv €Ka(XTi) TTpooTaxOev ToaavTa? €ts yry arreppaTa 7TeaovuT]S, tot€ 8t] tov ttovtos o pev KvftepvryrYjs, olov TTr^aXltov o’iaKos d<f>ep€vos> €LS TT]V aVTOV TT€pLa)7T7)V OTTCO-TT?, TOV 8e 8t} KOapOV TraXLV dvdaTp€^>ev etpappevr] tc Kal (vp^vTos erTLOvpla. rravres ovv ol koto, tovs tottovs avv-
1	ws ye G: <x>are BT (in T y is written above the r).
2	irpoaraxOiv roffavra Eusebius: Trpoarax^^ras aiird. BT.
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str. Shall I, then, make some sort of a judgement for you ?
v. soc. Do so, by all means.
str. Well, then, if the foster children of Cronus, having all this leisure and the ability to converse not only with human beings but also with beasts, made full use of all these opportunities with a view to philosophy, talking with the animals and with one another and learning from every creature that, through possession of some peculiar power he may have had in any respect beyond his fellows perceptions tending towards an increase of wisdom, it would be easy to decide that the people of those old times were immeasurably happier than those of our epoch. Or if they merely ate and drank till they were full and gossiped with each other and the animals, telling such stories as are even now told about them, in that case, too, it would, in my opinion, be very easy to reach a decision. However, let us pass those matters by, so long as there is no one capable of reporting to us what the desires of the people in those days were in regard to knowledge and the employment of speech. The reason why we revived, this legend must be told, in order that we may get ahead afterwards. For when the time of all those conditions was accomplished and the change was to take place and all the earth-born race had at length been used up, since every soul had fulfilled all its births by falling into the earth as seed its prescribed number of times, then the helmsman of the universe dropped the tiller and withdrew to his place of outlook, and fate and innate desire made the earth turn backwards. So, too, all the gods who share, each in his own sphere, the rule of the
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apyovres rep peytarcp datpovi Oeol, yvovres 17877 70 yvyvdpevov, a^leaav av ra pepr] rov Kocrpov 273 7779 avT<ov erripeXeias' 6 8c peracrrpecjjopevos Kal
gvpflaXXaw, apyfjs re Kal reXevrfjs evavrlav oppr/v dpprflets, aeccrpdv ttoXvv ev eavrcp rroiaw dXXrfV av c/>0opdv £cpaw rravrolaw aTrrjpydcraro. perd 8c ravra 7rpoeX0dvros cKavov ypdvov, 0opv/3aw re Kal rapayfjs rjdr] rravopevos Kal raw crecopaw yaXrjvqs eiriXaftdpevos eis re rov eicv0dra dpopov rov eavrov KaraKoerpovpevos rjec, empeXeiav Kal Kpdros B eycvv avros raw ev avrcp re Kal eavrov, rrjv rov dppiovpyov Kal irarpds drropvrjpovevaw didayrjv els dvvaptv. Kar9 dpyas pev ovv aKpiflecrrepov arrere-Xet, reXevraw 8c apftXvrepov' rovraw 8e avrcp rd crcvparoeides rrjs avyKpdaecvs acrtov, rd rfjs TrdXat Ttore c/ivoecos $vvrpo</>ov, on TroXXfjs rjv pereyov aratpas irplv els rdv vvv Kocrpov d</>t,KeoOat. rrapa. pev yap rov avvOevros rravra KaXa KCKT'prac' Trapa oe rrjs eprrpocruev egecos, ova yaXerra Kai, C ddtKa ev ovpavcp ylyverac, ravra eg eKelvrjs avros re eyec Kal rois evairepyd^erai. per a. pev ovv rov KvftepvTjrov rd. £<pa rpec/xov ev avrcp crpiKpa pev c/>Xavpa, peydXa 8e everiKrev ayaOd' ycvpi^o-pevos 8e ckclvov rdv eyyvrara ypdvov del rrjs dcpeoecvs KaXXicrra rravra Siayec, Trpol'dvros 8c rov ypovov wat XrjOrjs eyycyvopevrjs ev avrcp paXXov Kal dvvaorevet rd rrjs iraXabas avappocrrlas rrddos, D tcXcvtujvtos 8c e^avOec rov ypdvov Kal crpiKpa pev rdyaOd, rroXXrjV de rrjv raw evavrtaw Kpacnv erreyKepavvvpevos errl diacfrOopas Ktvdvvov avrov re 62
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Supreme Spirit, promptly perceiving what was taking place, let go the parts of the world which were under their care. And as the universe was turned back and there came the shock of collision, as the beginning and the end rushed in opposite directions, it produced a great earthquake within itself and caused a new destruction of all sorts of living creatures. But after that, when a sufficient time had elapsed, there was rest now from disturbance and confusion, calm followed the earthquakes, and the world wrent on its own accustomed course in orderly fashion, exercising care and rule over itself and all within itself, and remembering and practising the teachings of the Creator and Father to the extent of its power, at first more accurately and at last more carelessly; and the reason for this was the material element in its composition, because this element, which was inherent in the primeval nature, was infected with great disorder before the attainment of the existing orderly universe. For from its Composer the universe has received only good things; but from its previous condition it retains in itself and creates in the animals all the elements of harshness and injustice which have their origin in the heavens. Now as long as the world was nurturing the animals within itself under the guidance of the Pilot, it produced little evil and great good ; but in becoming separated from him it always got on most excellently during the time immediately after it was let go, but as time went on and it grew forgetful, the ancient condition of disorder prevailed more and more and towards the end of the time reached its height, and the universe, mingling but little good with much of the opposite sort, was in danger of destruction for 63
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d(f>iKveirai Kal rcuv ev avrcp. Bid Brj Kal tot’ 17817 Oeds 6 KoapYjaas avrov, KaOopcdv ev d/rroplais ovra, KYjbdpevos iva pY] xeipatrOels vtto rapa^/js biaXv6els »</■«>	Z	>f	>/	Z	1
€ts* tov 7775“ avo/zo 10777705“ aireipov ovra ttovtov E bvr], TraXiv e(/>edpo$ avrov rcbv irrjbaXtayv yiyvd-pevos, rd voarjaavra Kal XvOevra ev rfj KafF eavrdv Trporepa rrepidbcp arpei/jas, Koapei re Kal eTrav-opOcov dOdvarov avrov Kal dyr/pcvv arrepyagerai.
Tovto pev ovv reXos dirdvrcov eipiyrai' rd b’ eirl T7]v tov ftacriXeajs dirdbeigiv iKavov ck tov vrpocrOev anropevois tov Xdyov crrpefiGevros yap av rov Koupov TTjv €7Ti TTjv vvv yeveariv dbdv rd rfjs rjXiKias av rraXiv icrraro Kal Kaivd rdvavrta dvreblbov rois rdre. rd pev ydp vtto apiKpor^ros dXlyov beovra TjfiavlcrOai rcbv ^cpcov Tpjgdvero, rd 8’ eK yfjs veoyevfj co) par a 7roAta2 <f>vvra TrdXiv airoOv'ficrKOVTa eis yrjv KaTTjei. Kal raXXa re rravra pere^aXXev, d/rropipov-274 peva Kal gvvaKoXovOovvra rep tov iravrds TraO^pa-7i, Kal brj Kal rd Tfjs KVifaecos Kal yevvYjaeais Kal rpo^YjS plpYjpa avvelirero tol$ Traaiv vyt^ dvdyKrjs’ ov ydp egrjv €7’ ev yfj 81* erepcov avviardvrcov </)veo6ai £<pov> aAAa KaOdirep ra> Koap(p rrpoa-ereraKTO avroKpdropa eivai rrjs avrov iropelaSf ovra) brj Kara ravrd Kal roi$ pepeaiv avrois bi* avrdjv, Ka(T dcrov oidv r* fy, <f>veiv re Kal yevvav koi rpefieiv Trpoaerdrrero vivo rrjs dpoias dyaiyijs.
B Ou 8e eveKa d Xdyos d)ppr[Ke Tras, €77* av7<S vvv eapev TjbT). rrepl pev ydp rcov dXX.<ov Ovpiivv iroXXa av Kal paKpd Bie^eXOeiv ylyvoiro, eg tov etcaara Kal 8t’ as airias pera^e^X^Ke’ rrepl be dv6pd)7ra>v
1 irbvrov Simplicius, Proclus : t6ttov mss.
8 iro\ta W2t: TroXtai B : ttoXXol T : om. pr. W,
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itself and those within it. Therefore at that moment God, who made the order of the universe, perceived that it was in dire trouble, and fearing that it might founder in the tempest of confusion and sink in the boundless sea of diversity, he took again his place as its helmsman, reversed whatever had become unsound and unsettled in the previous period when the world was left to itself, set the world in order, restored it and made it immortal and ageless.
So now the whole tale is told ; but for our purpose of exhibiting the nature of the king it will be enough to revert to the earlier part of the story. For when the universe was turned again into the present path of generation, the age of individuals came again to a stop, and that led to new processes, the reverse of those which had gone before. For the animals which had grown so small as almost to disappear grew larger, and those newly born from the earth with hoary hair died and passed below the earth again. And all other things changed, imitating the condition of the universe and conforming to it, and so too pregnancy and birth and nurture necessarily imitated and conformed to the rest; for no living creature could any longer come into being by the union of other elements, but just as the universe was ordered to be the ruler of its own course, so in the same way the parts were ordered, so far as they could, to grow and beget and give nourishment of themselves under the same guidance.
And now we have come at last to the point for the sake of which this whole discourse was begun. For much might be said, and at great length, about the other animals, their previous forms and the causes of their several changes; but about mankind there is
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BpayvTepa Kal pcaXXov TTpooTjKOVTa. rfjs yap tov KeKTTj/ieVOV Kal V€flOVTO$ IJjUd? 8atp,OVO$ d'TrcpTjpLO)-Bevnes eiryieXetas, raiy ttoAA<ov aS Or] plow, daa yaXe-ird ras </>vcrei,s -rjv, diraypuvBevTayv, avrol 84 dcrBeveLS dvBpcoTroc Kal dcfwXaKTOL yeyovoTes db-qp-nd-Qovto V7T avTWV; kcll €T a/zy^avoc Kac arexyoi Kara tovs irpdyrovs -pcrav ypdvovs, are rf}$ p,ev avTOf.iar'qs Tpot/yrjs enbXeXobTrvbas, iropl^eaBab 84 ovk eTTbtrrdpbevob tt<j) 8ia to p/^Se/uav avrovs ypetav ■nporepov dvayKat,ebV. ck tovtojv navTcov ev p,eyd-Aats diroplabs vjcrav. dBev 8y rd naXab XeyOevna irapd Becov 8a>pa yp,w 8e8d)pyTab p,er* dvayKalas 8b8ayfj$ Kal 7Tab8evo-ea>$> -nvp p,ev -rrapd X\.popvY)Be(j)s> reyyac 84 Trap’ ^(^atarov Kal rfjs trvvr€)(yov> D OTTepp-ara 84 aS Kal </>vra Trap’ aAAcov1, Kal 'ndvfF oirocra rdv dvOpcoTTCvov fttov uvyKaTeoKevaKev ck tovtcov yeyovev, €1t€i8t) to p,ev ck Becov, direp eppyjBr] vvv 8r), ttjs eTnpLcXelas eireXcTrev dvBpcoirovs, 8c1 eavTcov 84 e8ei tt^p re 8t,aya)yrjv Kal tt]v eiri-[Lehevav avTOVs avTow eyew Kava-nep oAos o KocrpLos, at ^vpbpLbpbovpbevoL Kal gweiropLcvoi, tov del ypovov vvv p,ev ovtcos, tot€ 84 eKewtvs £a>p,ev tc Kal E (/jvo^ceBa. Kal to p,ev 8y tov p,vBov TeXos eyeTO), ypyjcnpLOV 84 avTov 7rob7)o6p.eBa irpds to KaTi8ew daov Y)p.dpTO[i€v aTTO^vapbevoi tov ^acrcXcKov tc Kal itoXltlkov ev tco irpdaBe Xdycp.
17.	ne. sn. ricus" oSv Kal iroarov dp,apT7]pLa ewac yeyovos ypdv;
HE. Tt} [lev Ppayvrepov, rfi 84 [idXa yevvacov Kal -naXXcp [ict^ov Kal nXeov T[ totc.
1	AXXwv Stephanas e Ficino : dXX-^Xuv BT.
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less to say and it is more to our purpose. For men, deprived of the care of the deity who had possessed and tended us, since most of the beasts who wrere by nature unfriendly had grown fierce, and they themselves were feeble and unprotected, were ravaged by the beasts and were in the first ages still without resources or skill; the food which had formerly offered itself freely had failed them, and they did not yet know how to provide for themselves, because no necessity had hitherto compelled them. On all these accounts they were in great straits; and that is the reason why the gifts of the gods that are told of in the old traditions were given us with the needful information and instruction,—fire by Prometheus, the arts by Hephaestus and the goddess who is his fellow-artisan, seeds and plants by other deities.1 And from these has arisen all that constitutes human life, since, as I said a moment ago, the care of the gods had failed men and they had to direct their own lives and take care of themselves, like the whole universe, which we imitate and follow through all time, being born and living now in our present manner and in that other epoch in the other manner. So, then, let our tale be finished; but we will turn it to account for opening our eyes to the great error we made in the exposition of the king and the statesman in our earlier discussion.
y. soc. How, then, did wTe err, and what is the great error you say we have committed ?
str. In one way we made a comparatively slight error, in another a very important one, much greater and more far-reaching than the first.
1 The fellow-artisan of Hephaestus is Athena; seeds and plants are the gifts of Demeter and Dionysus.
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ne. sn. Heos';
HE. "Ori /xev epcoTCO/xevot tov ek Tfjs vvv TTfpi-</)opa$ Kal yEVEGEOJS ftacnXEa Kal ttoXltlkov tov ek ttjs EvavTLas TTEpio^ov nocpEva Tfjs tote dvOpLomvrjs 275 dyeA^s EcrropEV, Kal ravra 3eov dvrl OvrjTOV, TavTYj pEV irdprroXv rraprjVExO^^v' otl 8e gvfX'rrd-(rrjs Trjs ttoXecos dp%ovTa avTOV arrE^vapEV, dvTLva 8e TpOTTOV ov 8lelitopev, ravri? 8e av TO pEV XexOev dXr)0ES, ov pf]V dXov je ov8e craves Epprftr], 8lo Kal PpaxvTEpov T) KaT ekelvo f]paprf]KapEV.
ne. sn. ’AXrjOrj.
HE. Aei tolvvv tov Tpoirov, d)S eolke, BLoptaavTas '“j'fjs dpX^i^ TTj$ TToXeCVS OVTCl) TeXeCVS TOV TToXtTLKOV rpMV ELprjadai 7rpoa8oKav.
ne. sn. KaAws.
B HE. Ata ravra p,rjv Kal tov pwOov 7TapE0Ep,E0at eva EV^EL^aLTO TTEpl Trjs dyEXaLOTpo^las prj povov d)s rrdvTES airrfjs dp<f>to$r]TOvaL rai ^rjTOvpEva) rd vvv, dXXa KaKElvov avTOV EvapyEGTEpov ISoipEV, ov TTpOOTQKEL pOVOV KOTO, TO TTapd^ELypa ITOLpEVOiV TE Kal povKoXovv Trjs1 dvOpcoiuvrjs ettlpeXelov exovto Tpo<j)fjs tovtov povov d£pa)0fjvai tov TTpoap'qpaTOS.
NE. 2H. ’OpOcoS-
HE. OtpaL S’ EycoyE, d> UcoKpaTES, tovto pEV etl c pEL^ov T) KaTa ftacaXEa Etvat to ax^pa to tov Oelov vopEOJS, TOVS 8’ EvOaSs vvv ovTas ttoXltlkovs tols dpxopEVOLs dpoLovs te ELvac paXXov ttoXv Tas </)vcfels Kal TTaparrXrpnaLTEpov Trai^ecas pETEiXrp cf)EvaL Kal Tpotfrrjs.
NE. 2ft. HaVTCVS TTOV.
1	ttjs] riw BT.
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Y. soc. How did we do that ?
str. When we were asked about the king and the statesman of the present movement of the world and mode of generation, we told of the shepherd of the human flock in the time of the reverse movement, and he was a god, not a man, besides. That was a very great error. Then when we declared that he was ruler of the whole state, but did not fully tell in what manner he ruled, what we said was true, though it was not complete nor clear, and therefore our error was less in this case than in the other.
y. soc. True.
str. Apparently, then, we must expect a complete description of the statesman only when we have defined the manner of his rule over the state.
y. soc. Very good.
str. And this is why I introduced the myth, not only in order to show that all men compete for the care of the flock with him whom we are now seekinsr. but also that we may more clearly see him who alone ought to have the care of human beings as shepherds and neatherds care for their flocks and herds, and therefore alone deserves to be honoured with that appellation.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. I think, Socrates, that the form of the divine shepherd is greater than that of the king, whereas the statesmen who now exist here are by nature much more like their subjects, with whom they share much more nearly the same breeding and education.
y. soc. Certainly.
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HE. Z^TTjreoi1 ye pty ov8ev dv ebrjaav ov0' ty-TOV ovre paAAov, eiu ovtcos clt eKebvais Tre<pvKacrbV.
n^. X >/	'
ojs yap ov;
HE. T^3e2 8rj TraXbv €TraveX0a)pev. ty yap ecf>a~ pev avreTTbTaKTUcty pev elvab Teyvrjv e-rrl £d)Ob$, ov p/qv tota ye aAAa Kowfj tt}v eTrcpeAcLav exovcrav, Kal irpoaetiropev 8-rj tot€ ev0vs dyeXabOTpo<f>bKty— pepwryrab yap;
ne. sn. Nai.
HE. Tavrry toIvvv itt) 8bT]papTdvopev. tov yap ttoXltlkov ov8apov crvveXaftopev ovS’ ayvopdcrapev, aAA’ r^pas eXa0e Kara Tty dvopaatav eK(f>vya)V.
ne. sn. IIw;
HE. Tov rd? ayeAa? eKacrras rpe(f>ei,v tois pev aAAots ttov iravL perearc vopevcn, rep ttoXltlko) 8e ov perov em^veyKapev rowopa, 8eov rcov kocvcov E &7T€veyK€iv ti gvpTTacrw.
ne. sn. ’AXYjOq Xeyeis, e'tirep ervyyave ye ov.
HE. ITcS? 3’ ovk rjv to ye Oepaireveiv ttov tt6.cfi kolvov, prfiev 8i,opi,a0elorT]s Tpo</>f)$ prfie tlvos aXXyjs tt pay pare las; aAA’ t]3 Tiva ay eXaiOKOputty r/ OepairevriKty r; Kal Ttva eTnpeXrjTLKty avrty ovopdaaoLV d>$ koto. TrdvTCov egty TreptKaXvTTTeLV Kai tov itoXitikov dpa tols dAAois, eireL&r] 8etv tovt* ecrppacvev 6 X6yo$.
l8.	ne. sn. >Op0cos. aAA’ rj perd tovto 81-276 ai,peat$‘ av Ttva Tpoirov eytyveT* dv;
HE. Kara ravra, Ka0’ direp epTrpoadev 8crjpovpe0a T-ty dyeXacorpoftyKty Tte^obs re Kal aTH-tya, Kal dplKTObs Te Kal aKepdrobs, toI$ avTOb$ dv ttov
1	sVTr)T^01 Coislin.; fyrijT^ov BT.
2	rySe Stephanus : tL BT.
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str. And yet they would have to be investigated with precisely the same care, whether their nature be like that of their subjects or like that of the divine shepherd.
v. soc. Of course.
str. Then let us go back to this point: the art which we said gave its own orders and had to do with living beings, but had charge of them not singly but in common, and which we at once called the art of the herdsman,—do you remember ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. Well, it was in connexion with that, somewhere, that we made our mistake; for we never included or named the statesman ; unobserved by us he slipped out of our nomenclature.
y. soc. How so ?
str. All the other herdsmen have this in common that they feed their respective herds; but the statesman does not, yet we gave him the name of herdsman, when we ought to have given him one which is common to them all.
y. soc. True, if there were such a name.
str. Is not caring for herds common to them all, with no especial mention of feeding or any other activity ? If we called it an art of tending herds or caring for them or managing them, as all herdsmen do, we could wrap up the statesman with the rest, since the argument showed that we ought to do so.
y. soc. Quite right; but how would the next division be made ?
str. Just as we divided the art of feeding herds before by distinguishing between those that go on foot and the winged, and the unmixed breeds and the
8 aXX’ dXXijr T.
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TOVTOIS 8iatpOV/4€VOl Kal TY)V dycAatOKO/UK^V TT)V 7€ VVV Kal TY)V €771 KpOVOV ^OCTlAetaV '7T€pL€LXrl(f)OT€S av SjpLev 6p.olcos ev ra> Xoycp.
ne. 2X1. Oaiverar ^ra) 8e aS n to juera rovro.
HE. A^Aov on X^xOevros ovrco rov rrjs ayeAaio-B KopLucrjs ovo pharos ovk av itot' eyeveO rpiiv ro nvas d/t^ia^Teiv cos ov8* empLeXeLa ro Traparrav ecrnv, cooTrep rore 8t/caco>?	p^Se/ziav
€ivac T€XV7]V €V Ylp.LV d^LOV rOVrOV rov OpCTTTLKOV irpoaprip.aros, et 8’ oSv ns cm?, rroXXols Trporepov avrrjs Kal p.aXXov TTpocrqKecv rj tlvl rcov /JaatAe'cuv.
ne. 2X1. ’OpOcos.
EE. ’E7rt/zeAeia 8e ye av0pa)7TLVY)S avp/ndcyrjs kolvcovlos ov3ep,ta av edeX'queLev erepa p,aXXov Kal TTporepa1 rrjs /SaoLXiKrjs (/>dvaL Kal Kara ndvrcov C avOpcoTTCOv apx^js elvai rexvrj.
NE. 2X1. AeyeLS dpdcos.
HE. Mera ravra 8e ye, <3 iLicoKpares, ap* evvoovp,ev on rrpds avrcp 3yj rep reXet ov%vdv aS 3LY)p.apra-vero;
NE. 2X1. To 7TOLOV; T< ZQ. c » »	,	\	z/j	«z	zx
HE. 1 ooe, cos ap ec Kac OLevoYjUY)p,ev on p.aALara rrjs 8lito8os dyeXrjs etvac nva OpeTrnKrjv reyvrjv, ov8ev n p,aXXov Yjpcas e8ei, ftacnXLKYjV avrYjV evOvs Kal TToXcrLKYjV cos dirorereXecrpLevYjv Trpocrayopevew.
NE. 2n. TZ pLrjv;
HE. LLpcorov pcev, o eAeyop,ev, rovvopca pcera-D OKevcoprjcraoOaL, Trpds ryv eiripceXeLav piaXXov rrpocr-/	>\	\	/ / yf	/	/
ayayovra? 7] ttjv Tpotprjv, cttwcl ravrTjv TepLvew' X	X	V	/	>/
ov yap crpLbKpas av exoc Tpcrjaebs &tl.
ne. 2X1. IToias;
1 TTpor^pa Stallbaum : irpaorepa B : irpaor^pa T.
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hornless, we might divide the art of tending herds by these same distinctions, embracing in the word both the kingship of the present time and that of the time of Cronus.
y. soc. Evidently; but again I wonder what the next step is.
str. It is clear that fif we had used the word “ tending ” herds, we should never have met with the contention that there is no caring for them at all in statesmanship, though the earlier contention was justified that there is no art in the case of human beings that deserves the name of feeding, and if there be such an art, it belongs much more to many others than to the king.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. But no other art would advance a stronger claim than that of kingship to be the art of caring for the whole human community and ruling all mankind.
y. soc. You are right.
str. And after all this, Socrates, do we see that another great error was committed at the very end ?
y. soc. What was it ?
str. Why, it was this: No matter how strong our belief that there was an art of feeding the biped herd, we ought not to have called it kingship and statecraft on the spot, as if it were all quite settled.
y. soc. What ought we to have done, then?
str. In the first place, as we said, we ought to have remodelled the name, making it denote care, rather than feeding, and then we ought to have divided the art, for it may still admit of not unimportant divisions.
y. soc. What are they ?
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EE. *Ht 7€ TOV OeiOV dv TTOV SieiX6pie0a VOpLCa Xivpls Kal tov dvdpd)7uvov eTTbp.eX'rjT'qv.
ne. sn. 'OpOcos.
EE. Av 9 is 8e ye tt/v aTrovepiTjOeiaav eTTip,eXr)TiKT]V 8t^a Tepweiv dvayKaiov tfv.
ne. 2n. Ttvt;
EE. Tip ffcalip 7€ Kal eKovaiip.
ne. sn. Tt 8t};
EE. Kat TavTTj ttov to Trporepov dpapTavovTes E evTjdeaTepa tov beovTOS els tovtov ftaaiXea Kal Tvpavvov gwedepiev, dvopoiord/rovs dvTas arrows’ re Kal tov rrjs dpxfjs eKarepov rpdirov.
ne. sn. 'AXrjOfj.
EE. Nw 8e ye ttoXlv eTravopdovpbevob, KaOdirep eciTOV, tt]V dvOpcoTrlvYjv em,p,eX7]Ti,Kr]V 8tp^a Statpco-p,e0a, Tip ftiaiip tc Kal eKOVcrup;
ne. sn. Haw p,ev ovv.
EE. Kat tt]V p,ev ye ttov tcov fiiaiayv TvpavviKyv, TTjv Se ckovchov Kal eKovaliov SittoSojv dyeXaioKO-pbiKTjv ^(pcov TTpoaeLTTovTes ttoXctcktqv, tov eyovTa av rexvr]v TavTT-jv Kal eTripieXeiav ovtcos ovra ^aaiXea Kal ttoXitikov aTTOifiaivdipLeda;
277	19* ne. sn. Kat Kivbvvevei ye, & (eve, TeXecos
dv 'qpuv curios eyeiv rj Ttepl tov ttoXitikov aTroSeigis.
EE. KaAcus1 dv, a) Hid)KpaT€$, r/p,LV dyoi. Sei Se pirj irol p,dvcp TavTa, aAAa Kapcol p,€Ta aov kolvt) ^vv-SoKeiv. vvv 8e Kara ye ttjv epL'qv ovttco ^atverat TeXeov 6 ftacnXevs ripbiv c)(^p,a ex^iv, aAAa KaOdrrep dvSpiavTOTTOiol Trapa Kiupov evtoTe airevSovTes TrXela) Kal p.el^a) tov SeovTOS eKacrra t&v epyovv B eTTep,paXXdp,evoi ftpaovvovai, Kal vvv rjpieis, Iva
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str. There is one by which we might have divided the divine shepherd from the human caretaker.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. And again it was essential that the art of caretaking thus isolated and assigned to man be divided into two parts.
y. soc. On what line of division ?
str. On that of compulsory and voluntary.
y. soc. Why is that ?
str. Because this was about the point at which we made our mistake before; we were more simple-minded than we should have been, and we put the king and the tyrant together, whereas they and their respective modes of ruling are quite unlike.
y. soc. True.
str. But now shall we, as I said, correct ourselves and divide the care of humanity into two parts, by the criterion of the compulsory and the voluntary ?
y. soc. By all means.
str. And if we call the art of those who use compulsion tyrannical or something of the sort and the voluntary care of voluntary bipeds political, may we not declare that he who possesses this latter art of caretaking is really the true king and statesman ?
y. soc. Well, Stranger, it looks as though our account of the statesman were complete now.
str. That would be a fine thing for us, Socrates. But not you alone must think so; I must think so, too, in agreement with you. As a matter of fact, however, in my opinion our figure of the king is not yet perfect, but like statue-makers who sometimes in their misapplied enthusiasm make too numerous and too large additions and thus delay the completion of their several works, we too, at this
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8t/ 7rpo$ rat Tayv Kal pLeyaXoTTpeTroos 8rjXd)o,aLpLev to TTjs epLTrpoaOev dpLapTTjpLa 8l€^68ov, rat /JacriAei voptoavTes TTpcTTCLV pLeyaXa TrapaSecypLaTa ttolcl-crOaL, OavpLaaTOV oyKov apapevoL tov pLvdov, pLel^ovi tov 8covtos TjvayKdad'rjpLcv avTov pepeL Trpocr-XpY|aac^0(u• Sid paKpoTepav ttjv airdSeLgiv 7T€7tol7j-Kapev Kal vrdvTOus ra> pvOcp tcXos ovk eTreOepev, C aAA’ dTeyyais o Adyos- TjpLv coorrep £a)op tt/v €%a)0€V pev 'JT€piypa</)T]V COLKCV LKaVOJS ^XeiV > TVV 8s olov tols tfrappaKOLS Kal tt} avyKpdcreL tcvv XptopLaTCOV evapyeiav ovk d'TTtiA'q'fievcu ttoo. ypax^rjs 8e Kal avpirdarjs xeipovpylas Ae£ei Ka^ Xoytp 8x]XoVV TTaV £(pOV paXXoV TTpeTTCL tols 8vvapevots &TT€cr6ar tols S’ dXXoLS 8lo, x^^povpyLajv.
NE. sn. Touro pL€V dp6d)S’ OTTT] 8e TtfJLLV OVTTCO </>f}S LKavcvs elprjaOaL ^yjXcoaov.
D HE. XaAeTrdp, co 8aLpLovL€, pLrj TrapaSelypLacFL XpdtpLcvov LKav&s cv8eLKVvaQaL tl toov PLCL^OVOOV. KLvovvevct yap 7]p,a>v eKaaros olov ovap etoajs anavra navr av iraALV (vcrirep virap ayvoeLV.
NE. sn. ndj? tout’ €LTT€S;
HE. Kal p-aA* aTomos eoLKa ye ev ra> rrapovTi KLVT^aaS TO TTepl Tfjs eTTLO’TTJpLTjS 77000$ eV TJpLLV.
ne. sn. Tl 8tf;
HE. Hapa8eLypLaTOs, <3 pLaKapLe, aS pLOL Kal to 7rapa8eLypLa avTo 8e8erjKev.
E ne. SB. Ti oSv; Xeye pLifoev epLOv ye eveKa aTTOKVCVV.
1	i.e. the nature of example is to be explained below by means of an example. The example of the letters of the alphabet is employed also in the Theaetetus 202 if., but the Stranger cannot properly refer to that, as he was 76
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time, wishing to make quick progress, and also to make clear in a grand style the error of our previous course, and, moreover, fancying that the use of great illustrations was proper in the case of a king, have taken up a marvellous mass of myth and have consequently been obliged to use a greater part of it than we should. So we have made our discourse too long and after all have never made an end of the tale, but our talk, just like a picture of a living creature, seems to have a good enough outline, but not yet to have received the clearness that comes from pigments and the blending of colours. And yet it is more fitting to portray any living being by speech and argument than by painting or any handicraft whatsoever to persons who are able to follow argument; but to others it is better to do it by means of works of craftsmanship.
y. soc. That is true; but explain wherein you think our exposition is still deficient.
str. It is difficult, my dear fellow, to set forth any of the greater ideas, except by the use of examples; for it would seem that each of us knows everything that he knows as if in a dream and then again, when he is as it were awake, knows nothing of it all.
y. soc. What do you mean by that ?
str. I seem at present in absurd fashion to have touched upon our experience in regard to knowledge.
y. soc. In what respect ?
str. Why, my friend, the very example I employ requires another example.1
y. soc. Indeed? What is it? Don’t hesitate to tell on my account.
not present at the time. Or is this a dramatic slip on Plato’s part ?
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20.	HE. Ac/creov, cttclSt} Kal av ye eroipos aKoXovdecv. rovs yap rrov ■zratSas' ’lapev, drav dpri r »/	/	'
ypapparcov epTretpoc ycyvcovrac —
ne. 20. To rroiov;
HE. "Ort ra>v arocyeloov eKaarov ev rai$ ftpayvrd-rai$ Kal paarais raw avXXaftdjv iKav&s 8cat,a0d-vovrat, Kal rdXp0Y} (/>pd£eiv nepl eKeiva dvvarol ytyvovrac.
278 ne. 20. IIco? yap ov;
HE. Taura 8e ye ravra ev aXXais dpfayvoovvres vraXiv 86£p re i/tevdovrac Kal Xdycp.
NE. 20. Haw pev ovv.
HE. TAp’ ovv ovy d>8e paarov Kal KaXXcarov eir-ayeiv avrovs eirl rd prjTTU) yiyvataKopeva ;
NE. 20. Ila)?;
EE. ’Avdyetv Trp&rov €77* cKetva, ev ol$ ravra ravra dpOcos eSd^a^ov, dvayayovras 8e rtOevat B irapa rd ^770) yiyvcoaKopLeva, Kal TrapaftdXXovras evdeiKvvvat rrjv avrrjv dpLoiorrjra Kal ^>vacv ev d^orepats ovaav rais avp.nXoKaLs, peypL7rep dv rraai. rocs ayvoovpcevots ra do^a^dpceva dXrjdcos TraparcOepceva devydfj, 8et,y6evra 8ef 'rrapadelypcara ovra) ycyvopceva, Troi/par] rcvv aroiyelayv iravrcov eKaarov ev irdaais rats avXXa/3a?s rd pcev erepov d)s rcov dXXcov erepov dv, rd 3e 0 ravrdv d>s ravrdv del Kara ravra eavra> Trpoa-ayopeveadac.
ne. 20. TlavraTraac pev ovv.
EE. Ovkovv rovro pev lkovcvs avvecXifyapev, on
1	There is here a play on the words irapa-Ti.Oip.eva SeixOy, SeixOivra di, irapa-Selypara. Placed beside, they are shown, 78
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str. I will tell, since you on your part are prepared to listen. We know that children, when they are just getting some knowledge of letters—
Y. soc. Well?
str. Recognize the several letters well enough in the short and easy syllables, and can make correct statements about them.
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. And then again in other syllables they are in doubt about those same letters, and err in opinion and speech about them.
y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. Would not the easiest and best way to lead them to the letters which they do not yet know be this ?
y. soc. What?
str. To lead them first to those cases in which they had correct opinions about these same letters and then to lead them and set them beside the groups which they did not yet recognize and by comparing them to show that their nature is the same in both combinations alike, and to continue until the letters about which their opinions are correct have been shown in juxtaposition with all those of which they are ignorant. Being shown in this way they become examples1 and bring it about that every letter is in all syllables always called by the same name, either by differentiation from the other letters, in case it is different, or because it is the same.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Is this, then, a satisfactory definition, that and being shown, they become paradigms, i.e. objects of comparison, i.e. examples.
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irapa8elypaTOS y* earl totc yeveacs, oTrorav dv Tavrov ev erepa) 8t,€O7raapev<p 8o£a£6pevov 6p0d>s Kal avvay0ev irepl cKarepov d)s avvdpc/xo piav aXxj0y 86$av diroTeXy;
ne. sn. Oatperat.
EE. &avpd^oipev dv ovv, et ravrov tovto ypcov y i/jvyy </)V(j€h nepl to, tcov iravTCov aTOcyeta ireirov0via. D Tore pev vtt* dXy0elas rrepl ev eKaurov ev run avv-lararaL, Tore 3e Tre pl drravTa ev erepots av (jjeperat,, Kal Ta pev avrarv dpy ye Try rcdv ovyKpdaeaiV dp0u>s doga^et, perandepeva 8’ els Tas tu>v it pay-pdrcov paKpds Kal py pa8tovs avXXaftas Tavra TavTa TrdXcv dyvoei;
ne. xn. Kat 0avp,aoTov ye ovSev.
EE. Ila)? yap, a> c/jcXe, SvvatTO dv n? apyd/aevos o-tto dogys ibevbovs cttI tl Tys dXy0elas Kal pLiKpdv E p.epos d^tKo/aevos KTyaaadab cjipovycrcv;
ne. sn. ^.yeddv ov3ap,a>s>
EE. Ovkovv TavTa el TavTy 7re(/)VKev, ovdev 8y nXyiafieXolpLev dv eyd) Te Kal av TTparrov p.ev eTTtyet-pyaavTes dXov TrapadelyaaTOS tSetv Tyv dwcrtv ev apaKpcy KaTa pepos dXXo) irapadetypaTi, peTa 8e Tavra peXXovTes, cttI to tov fdaacXecos peylotov dv Tairov eldos d^ eXaTTOvevv <f>epovTes rrodev, 8ia irapadelypaTOS eTTiyeipetv av Tyv tojv koto, ttoXlv depairelav Teyvy yvcopl^etv, Iva wrap avTf dvelparos ypiv ylyvyTai,;
ne. 2rt. Haru pev ovv dp0d>s.
279 BE. IlaAtv 8y tov epirpoa0ev Xoyov avaXynTeov, ds eireitiy Tip paacXcKO) yevet Tys rrepl Tas TrdXecs eTTtpeXelas dpcfna^yrovac pvploi, Set 8y ndvTas diToycopl^eiv tovtovs Kal povov eKelvov XevrTeiv, Kat 80
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an example is formed when that which is the same in some second unconnected thing is rightly conceived and compared with the first, so that the two together form one true idea ?
y. soc. Evidently.
STR. Can we wonder, then, that our soul, whose nature involves it in the same uncertainty about the letters or elements of all things, is sometimes in some cases firmly grounded in the truth about every detail, and again in other cases is all at sea about everything, and somehow or other has correct opinions about some combinations, and then again is ignorant of the same things when they are transferred to the long and difficult syllables of life ?
y. soc. Surely we need not wonder at that.
str. No; for could anyone, my friend, who begins with false opinion, ever attain to even a small part of truth and acquire wisdom ?
y. soc. No; it is hardly possible.
str. Then if this is the case, would it be a bad thing if you and I first tried to see in another small and partial example the nature of example in general, with the intention of transferring afterwards the same figurative method from lesser things to the most exalted eminence of the king, and trying by means of an example to become acquainted in a scientific way with the management of states, in order that this may be waking knowledge for us, not dream knowledge ?
y. soc. That is a very good idea.
str. Then we must take up our former argument again, and since there are countless others who contend that they, rather than the royal class, have the care of states, we must accordingly remove all these
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Trpos tovto rrapabelypiaTOS ecfrapiev 8ecv tivos T)pUV.
ne. sn. Kai /xaAa.
21.	he. Tt S^ra Trapddeiypid tls dv, tt]V avTTjv voXiTiicrj1 TrpaypiaTelav, crpuKporarov trapa-B Oepievos iKavcos dv evpoi to fyqTOvpievov ; ftovXei irpds Aids, d> UcoKpaTes, el prf ti TTpoyeipov erepov eyopiev, aAA* ovv TTp> ye V(f>avTiKT]V irpoeXdopieOa; Kal TavTT^v, el 8oKei, piT) Trdcrav; aTroyp^aei yap iaco$ 7) ire pi ra ck tcov epuov vrbdapiaTa' ra%a yap av ppiiv Kai tovto to piepos avTrjs pbapTvprjaeie irpoaipeOev o ftovXopieda.
ne. sn. li yap ov;
HE. Tt 3^ra ov, KaOdirep ev Tots epLtrpoaOev TepivovTes P'dpr] pieparv eKauTOV SirjpovpieOa, Kal C vvv irepl v(f)avTiKYjV tovtov tovto edpdaapiev, Kal koto, 8vvapiiv oti pidXicrra 8td ftp aye co v Tayy TrdvT3 erreXOovTCs TraXiv 'rjXOo/.iev eirl to vvv ypijatpiov;
ne. sn. Uw? Xeyeis;
HE. Avtt]v ty]v 8ie£o8ov arroKpiolv aoi TTOiTjaopiai. ne. sn. KaAAtor’ eiires.
HE. ’'Earl toIvvv TrdvTa r/piiv OTroaa 8r]piiovpyov-piev Kal KTcopieOa, ra piev eveKa tov ttolciv tl, to. 8e
X /	»	f 2	'	->	>	'S
tov piT] Traayeiv apivvTTjpta ' Kai tcov apiWTTjpicov Ta piev aXe^icfiappiaKa Kal Oeia Kal dvOpcoTTiva, Ta I) 8e irpo^X'ppiaTa' tcov 8e irpo^X^pidTCov Ta piev irpos tov TtdXepiov oirXiapiaTa, ra Se cfjpdypiaTa • /cat tcov </>paypidTCov ra piev TrapaveTaupiaTa, Ta 8e rrpds yeipicovas Kal KavpiaTa dXe^rjT^pia' tcov 8e aXegv)-
1	Trd\lTlK7] Ast J TToXlTlKTJV BT.
2	diJ-wrypia] d.\efy.Tf]pia. BT.
8 d)xvvTriplwv\ aXe^irijplwi' BT.
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and isolate the king; and, as we said, to accomplish this we need an example.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. What example could we apply which is very small, but has the same kind of activity as statesmanship and would enable us satisfactorily to discover that which we seek ? What do you say, Socrates, if we have nothing else at hand, to taking at random the art of weaving, and, if you please, not the whole of that ? For I fancy the art of weaving wool will be enough; if we choose that part only it will probably furnish us with the illustration we desire.
v. soc. Agreed.
str. Then just as we divided each subject before by cutting off parts from parts, why not now apply the same process to the art of weaving and, by going through all the steps as briefly as we possibly can, arrive quickly at that which serves our present purpose ?
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. I will answer you by actually going through the process.
y. soc. Excellent I
str. Well, then, all things which we make or acquire are for the sake of doing something or else they are for defence against suffering; and of the defensive class some are spells and antidotes, both divine and human, and some are material defences; and of the material defences some are equipment for war and some are protections ; and of protections some are screens and some are defences against heat
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Trjplajv ra (jlcv areydapiaTa, rd 8g o^eTTaa/tara’ Kai raw aKenaapidTCov uTroTreTao'/xara piev aAAa, nepc-KaXvfipLara 8g crcpa* Tre/MKaAv/z/xarcov 8g ra p,ev E oAoa^tara, avvOera 8g erepa* to)V 8g crvvOeraiV ra p,ev rpryrd, rd 8g dvev Tprjtrecvs awdera' Kai tu>v aTp^jTCDV rdp,ev vevpiva </}vrd)v ck yfjs, ra 8g rpt^tva* tcov 8g TpiyLi'Ojy ra p,ev vSacrt Kal yfj KoXXrjTa, Ta 8g avra avrois auvScra. tovtolctI Sr) rots ck tcuv eavrois ctupSov/zcpcov1 epyaadeiaiv dp,vvTr)piois Kal c?K€ndcrp,aai rd p,ev dvopa ijuana e/caAeaa/xev tt)v 8g tu>v t/xartcop pcaXurra enipceXovfievrjV rexviqv, 280 U)(j"7r€p TOTG TTjV TYjS TFoAgCO? ‘TToXlTlKTjV €HTOIX€Vt ovtu) Kal vvv ravTTjv TrpocreiTTCopLev an avrov tov npayp,aTOs ipiaTiovpyiK^v; t^copiev 8g Kai v<f>avTi-ktjv, oaov €7rl ttj tcov i/xaTicov Gpycuna p,eyiaTOV rjv [lopiov, fxrjdev Sta^GpGiv nXv^v dvopiaTi TavTYjt; rr)S IpiaTLOvpyiKTjs, KaOanep kolkgl tot€ ttjv ^aaiXiKYjV T7]S 7ToXlTlK7]S;
ne. sn. ’Op0o7<xra ye.
2E. To p,€Ta tovto drj avXX.oyiaa>pL€0ai oti tt)v tp,aTlo)v v<f>avTiKr)v ovtoo pr)0€iadv tl$ Tax av
B eiprjaOai do^eie, p,r) dvvdpievos gvwoetv oti tcov p>cv eyyvs gvvepycvv ovitco did>piaTai, ttoXXojv 8e CTcpoov ^vyyevddv arrepieptcrOr).
ne. sn. IIoicov, eiTTG, gvyycvcdv;
22. be. Ovx Zernov tols XcxOciaiv, co? (^aivei* ndXiv ovv eoiKcv dnaviTeov dpxdpievov and reXevrrjs. €1 ydp gwvo€l$ TT)V OLK€lOTr)Tat TT)V p,€V dl€T€p,Op,€V
1 ^avrois <rvv5ovp.^vuv] avruv (aiirQv B) awSov^ms BT.
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and cold; and such defences are either shelters or coverings; and coverings are either rugs to spread under us or wrappings to wrap round us; and wrappings are either all of one piece or composed of several pieces; and of the composite garments some are stitched and others put together without stitching; and of the unstitched some are made of the fibres of plants and some are of hair; and of those made with hair some are stuck together with liquids and cement and others are fastened without any such extraneous matter. Now to these protective coverings made of materials fastened without extraneous matter we give the name of clothes; and just as we called the art statecraft which was concerned with the state, so we shall call the art concerned with clothes, from the nature of its activity, clothes-making, shall we not? And may we say further that weaving, in so far as the greatest part of it is, as we saw, concerned with the making of clothes, differs in name only from this art of clothes-making, just as in the other case the royal art differed from statecraft ?
y. soc. That is perfectly correct.
str. Let us next reflect that a person might think that this description of the art of weaving was satisfactory, because he cannot understand that it has not yet been distinguished from the closely co-operative arts, though it has been separated from many other kindred arts.
y. soc. What kindred arts ?
str. You do not seem to have followed what I have been saying; so I think I had better go back again and begin at the end. For if you understand what I mean by kinship, we distinguished
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air' avrfjs vvv rrjv raw arpcopbarcov crvv0eaiv TrepbfloXrj ^a>p^ovT€$ Kal viroftoXfi.
ne. sn. Mavdavco.
C HE. Kai pbT]V TT]V €K Ttov Xlvcvv Kal airdpraw Kal irdvruw otto era <^vtcuv aprt vevpa Kara Xoyov ei-'TTO[JL<EV, ^'TQp.LO'UpyLCUV 'TTGLCTCLV CL</>^tXofJL€V ’ T^V t’ O.V mX'rjriKTjv d<f>a)piadpbe0a Kal rqv rpyaei Kal pac/>f] ypa)/jLev7]v auv0eeriVy rjs y rrXetcrrT) ukvtotoilllk'q.
ne. sn. flaw pbev ovv.
HE. Kai roivvv rrjv raw 6Xoa\laro)v CFKeTraapbd-ro)v 0epa7relav 8eppbarovpybK7]v Kal ras raw areya-apbdrcov, oaai re ev oiKodopbiKfj Kal dXr) reKrovucfj D Kal ev aAAats rexvais pevpbdratv areKriKal yiy-vovraiy avpbTrdaas d^elXopbev> oorai re1 trepl ra<? KXoiras2 Kal ras ^la irpdgebs ^caKcoXvTbKa epya irapexovrab re^vai ^paypbdrcov, irept re yevecnv eTTbdripbaTOvpybas ovaab Kal ras toov Ovpoopbarcov irrfabS, yopb^>u)TbK7js d'lrovepb'qde'baac pbdpia rexyrjs’ rtfv re oTrXoTrobbKrjv direrepbopbeda, pbeydXrjs Kal TTavrocas r-fjs TTpoPXrjfiaTovpycKfjs rpbTjpba ovaav 8vvdp,eco$' Kal 8y Kai ttjv pbayevriKTjv ty]v nepl rd E 7.Xe^i(f)dppbaKa Kar’ apxd$ ev0v$ 8ia)piaapb€0a ^vpb-Traaav, Kal XeXoiTrapiev, d)$ 86^aip.ev av, avr^v tt]v ^r?]0€taap dpbvvriKTjv ^etjUtopcov, epeov TTpo^X^pia-tos epyaaTiKrjvy dvopba 8e v^avriKr/v XexQewav.
NE. 2n. "EoiKre yap ovv.
HE. ’AAA’ ovk ecrri tto) TeXeoVy a> Trat, rovro Xe-Xeypbevov. 6 yap ev dpxfj rrjs raw ipbarbaw epyaaias 281 d/TTropbevos rovvavrlov v</>f} 8pdv ^aiverai.
NE. sn. IIa>9;
1	re D : om. BT.
2	KXoiras] ttXokcis BT.
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from clothing something akin to it a moment ago when we separated rugs from it by the distinction between spreading under and wrapping round.
y. soc. I understand.
str. And we removed the entire manufacture of cloth made from flax and broom-cords and all that we just now called vegetable fibres; and then, too, we separated off the process of felting and the kind of joining that employs piercing and sewing, most important of which is the shoemaker’s art.
y. soc. Yes, to be sure.
str. And we separated off the art of making coverings of leather in single pieces and all the arts of making shelters, which we find in house-building and carpentering in general and in other methods of protection against water, and all the arts which furnish protection against theft and acts of violence, the arts, that is to say, of making lids and constructing doors, which are regarded as parts of the joiner’s art; and we cut off the armourer’s art, which is a section of the great and various function of making defences; and at the very beginning we cut off the whole art of magic which is concerned with antidotes and spells, and we have left, as it would seem, just the art we were seeking, which furnishes protection from the weather, manufactures a defence of wool, and is called the art of weaving.
y. soc. That seems to be the case.
str. But, my boy, this is not yet completely stated; for the man who is engaged in the first part of the making of clothes appears to do something the opposite of weaving.
y. soc. How so ?
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EE. To pev rrjs vc/rijs crvpTrXoKij tis cotl ttov, ne. 2x1. Nai.
EE. To 8e ye tcov (jvpsctt&jtcop wal erv/xTreTTiA^-pevcov SiaAvri/o?.
NE. 2X1. To 7TOLOV ;
EE. To rfjs tov ^atvovros rd^yrjs epyov. rj tyjv £am/<Y]v ToXprpropev v</>avriKT]V Kal tov gavTiqv cos dvr a v<f)dvT7]v KaXeiv;
ne. 2X1. OvSa/xais'.
EE. Kai pry ryv ye aS arripovos epyacrriKry Kal KpoKTjs ei tis v(f>avTLKT]v npouayopevei, irapddogov B re Kal i/tevdos ovopa Aeyei.
ne. sn. IIa)j yap ov;
EE. TZ 8e; KVat/)€VTLKT]V CHjpTTacraV Kal TT]V d,K€~ OTLK'fjv TTOTepa prfieplav e’7rip,e'Aeiap /iijSe riva OepaTTclav GcrOfjTos 9 co pev, r] Kal ravras irdaas dos ix^avTiKas XdgopLev;
NE. 2X1. Ov8ap,cos.
se. ’AAAd pdjv T7)s ye 0epa7T€ias dpL^LO^Ty-oovoiv aurai ^vpirrauai Kal rrjs yevecrecos rfjs tcov ifiaTicov ty) rrjs v</>avTuajs 8vvap.et, pieyiarov piev pepos eK€iV7] biSovcrai, peydXa 8e /cai o^iaip avrais aTTovepovoai.
C NE. 2X1. Ilavu ye.
EE. IIpo? Totvvv ravrais en rds rdov epyaXetcov ^Yjpiovpyovs rdyyas, 8i* cov arroTeXeiTai rd rijs Vffyqs epya, 8okclv XPV ye1 ovvairlas eivat Trpoorroiij-uacrdai ttovtos V(^dcrparos•
ne. 2X1. ’Op^orara.
EE. Tldrepov oSv rjpiv 6 rrepl rrjs vtftavTiKrjs Xoyos, oS rrpoeiXopefta pepovs, iKavdos earac dtcopi-crpevos, eav ap avrrjv tcov eiripeAeicov orrouat rrepi 88
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str. The process of weaving is, I take it, a kind of joining together.
y. soc. Yes.
str. But the first part 1 refer to is a separation of what is combined and matted together.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. 'Hie wrork of the carder’s art. Or shall we have the face to say that carding is weaving and the carder is a weaver ?
y. soc. No, certainly not.
str. And surely if we say the art of making the warp or the woof is the art of weaving, we are employing an irrational and false designation.
y. soc. Of course.
str. Well then, shall we say that the whole arts of fulling and mending are no part of the care and treatment of clothes, or shall we declare that these also are entirely included in the art of weaving ?
y. soc. By no means.
str. But surely all these will contest the claim of the art of weaving in the matter of the treatment and the production of clothes; they will grant that the part of weaving is the most important, but will claim that their own parts are of some importance, too.
y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. Then we must believe that besides these the arts which produce the tools by means of which the works of weaving are accomplished will claim to be collaborators in every work of weaving.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. Will our definition of the art of weaving (I mean the part of it we selected) be satisfactory if we say that of all the activities connected with
1 re BT.
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ryv epeav etrOyra, els ryv KaXXlaryv Kal peylaryv D iracratv rtOaipev y Xeyocpev pev dv n dXyOes, ov pyv craves ye ov8e reXeov, irplv av1 Kal ravras avrys iraaas irepceXcopev;
NE. xn. yOp6a>s-
23. HE. Qvkovv pera ravra iroiyreov o Xeyo-pev, tv’ ec/>egys ypiv 0 Xdyos ly;
ne. xn. Hw? 8* ov;
HE. IIpcoTOV pev rolvvv Svo reyvas ovaas irepl irdvra rd Spcopeva OeaacvpeOa.
ne. XXI. Ttvas;
EE. T^v pev yevecreais ovaav gvvalriov, ryv 8’ avryv air lav.
ne. xn. flex)?;
HE. <zOaai pev rd it pay pa avrd py Sy pcovpyovai, E rals 8e drjpLovpyovaais opyava TrapaaKevd^ovatv, /	»>/	> n f
aw pi] irapayevopevayv ovk av Trore epyacruecr] ro irpocrreraypevov cKaarr) rajv reyylov, ravras pev gvvairlovs, rds 8e avrd rd Trpaypa d/JTepya^opevas air las.
ne. xn. ’ yovv Xdyov.
EE. Mera tovto 8y ras pev trepl re drpaKrovs Kal KepKldas Kal orrocra aXXa opyava r-rjs irepl rd dpcfneopaTa yeveaecos Kowawec, Traaas ^vvairlovs elTTCopev, rds 8e avrd Oeparrevovaas Kal drjpLovp-yovaas alrlas ;
ne. xn. ’OpOdrara.
282 EE. Ta>v alruvv Sy TrXvvriKyv pev Kal aKean-Kyv Kal rracrav ryv irepl ravra depairevrtKyv, iroXXys ovays rys KoapyrtKys, rovvravda avrys pdpiov eiKos paXcora irepiXapjSaveiv dvopd^ovras irav ry rexvy ry KvatjievriKy.
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woollen clothing it is the noblest and the greatest ? Or would that, although it contains some truth, yet lack clearness and completeness until we separate from weaving all these other arts ?
y. soc. You are right.
str. Then shall our next move be to do this, that our discussion may proceed in due order ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. First, then, let us observe that there are two arts involved in all production.
y. soc. What are they ?
str. The one is a contingent cause, the other is the actual cause.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Those arts which do not produce the actual thing in question, but which supply to the arts which do produce it the tools without which no art could ever perform its prescribed work, may be called contingent causes, and those which produce the actual thing are causes.
y. soc. At any rate, that is reasonable.
str. Next, then, shall we designate all the arts which produce spindles, shuttles, and the various other tools that partake in the production of clothing as contingent causes, and those which treat and manufacture the clothing itself as causes ?
y. soc. Quite right.
str. And among the causal arts we may properly include washing and mending and all the care of clothing in such wrays; and, since the art of adornment is a wide one, we may classify them as a part of it under the name of fulling.
1 fry] aS BT.
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ne. 2n. KaAais.
HE. Kai prpv ^avTiKYj ye Kal PTjaTiKT]* Kai iravra av Ta rrepl tyjp TToiriaiv avr^v Tvjs eaOfjTos r/s X&yopiep pepv], pita rt's eart T^py raw vtto irdvrcw Xeyopievayp rj raXaaiovpyiKT].
B ne. 2fl. Heos' ydp ov;
HE. 8y TaXaaiovpyiKrjs Svo Tpi/ppiaTa eerror, Kal tovtoip ck are pop a/xa 8voip irecfiVKaTOP Teyyaip aepr).
ne. 2H. Heos;
EE. To piep gavTiKov Kal rd rtfs KepKiaTUtqs ypiav Kal oaa rd gvyKetpieva arf dAA^Acuv d<^)laTT]ai, rrav tovto d>$ ep c^pd^eip rrjs tc TaXaaiovpylas avrrjs eaTi ttov, Kal pieydXa rive /card irdvTa r/piii T)OTT]P T€Xva> y OVyKplTlK'q T€ Kal diaKpiTlKTp
ne. sn. Nat.
EE. Trjs TOIPVP SiaKpiTlKTjs T) T€ gaPTIKT) Kal Ta C pvp 8y pTjdcPTa arraPTa ccftip' rj ydp cp dptois re /cat crT'ijpbocri diaKpiTiK^, KepKidi piep dXXop Tparrop /	\	& \ tf	V	5 f
yiypopiePT), X€Pcrt’ er€Pov» eaxev oara a-pT^S dpopiaTa epppdr].
NE. 2D. Ildpv piep oSp.
EE. Afifhs TraXcp cruyKpiTiKTjs piopiop dpia Kai TaXaaiovpylas dp avTT) yiypopiepop Xdflcopiep’ oaa 8e tt)S diaKpiTiKTjs yp, avTodi piefhcdp.ep1 2 gvpwraPTa, 8t\a T€piPOPT€$ TTjP TaXaaiovpylap 8iaKpiTiKtp tc Kat avyKpiTiKip r/z^art.
NE. 2ft.	Al?)pTjoOa).
EE. To avyKpiTiKOP toIpvp aS aoi Kal raAa-
1 ^avriKt} . . . vya-riKi] Stephanas: i-avriiify • • • BT.
2 jue^iwjucF Hermann : /teriw/xei' BT.
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y. soc. Good.
str. And, again, carding and spinning and all the processes concerned with the actual fabrication of the clothing under consideration, form collectively one art familiar to every one—the art of wool-working.
y. soc. Of course.
str. And wool-working comprises two divisions, and each of these is a part of two arts at once.
y. soc. How is that ?
str. Carding, and one half of the use of the weaver’s rod,1 and the other crafts which separate things that are joined—all this collectively is a part of the art of wool-working; and in all things we found two great arts, that of composition and that of division.
y. soc. Yes.
str. Now carding and all the other processes just mentioned are parts of the art of division; for the art of division in wool and threads, exercised in one way with the rod and in another with the hands, has all the names just mentioned.
y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. Then let us again take up something which is at once a part of the arts of composition and of wool-working. Let us put aside all that belongs to division, making two parts of wool-working, by applying the principles of division and of composition.
y. soc. Let us make that distinction.
str. The part which belongs at once to com-
1 The weaver’s rod (for the Greeks appear to have used a rod, not a comb) was used to drive the threads of the woof close together, and also to keep the threads of the warp and woof distinct (cf. Cratylus 388 a). All the processes here described, familiar as they were to the ancients, have been done away with, or, at least, greatly modified, in Europe and America by the modern methods of industry
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D acovpyiKov dp,a pcdpiov, d) XcoKpaTes, Siatpereov, €C7T€p t,Kavd>S pLcXXo/JieV TT]V ITpoppYjOetaaV V(f>aVTLKT]V aipr)aecv.
NE. sn. OvKOVV xptf'
HE. Xpr) p,ev ovv’ Kal Xeycopcev ye avrfjs to p,ev etvai aTpeTrriKov, rd de avp,TrXeKTLKov.
ne. sn. ’Ap* ovv pcavOdvco; doKecs yap px>t rd irept, T7]v tov (yTr^iovo^ epyaatav Xeyeiv crTpeirrtKov.
HE. Ov p,6vov ye, aAAa Kal KpoKY]$’ r) yeveaiv aaT po^>ov riva avrrjs evprjaopLev ;
ne. 2ft. Ovdapucos-
HE. Acoptcrai St? Kal tovto cv eKarepov' tacos yap
R 6 dcopcapLos eyKatpos dv aot yevoiro.
ne. sn. II??;
HE. Tf/Se* tcov Tre pl gavriK^v epycov p/r]KvvOev re Kal aydv TrXaros Xeyop,ev etvac Karayp,d n;
ne. sn. Nai.
HE. Tovrov St? rd p,ev drpaKTCp re arpacfrev Kal arepedv vfj/xa yevdpcevov (jTTjpova p,ev c/>d(h to vfjp,a> ttjv de arrevflvvovaav avTO t€xpt?v elvai aT'qp,ovovT)-TLKTjV.
NE. Sfl. ’Op^aJy.
HE. ^Oaa de ye av ttjv fiev avaTpoffiv xavvrjv Xapflavec, t?j Se tov aTTjpLOVOS epvrrXegei irpds ttjv Tris yvaibeais oXktjv eap,eTpcos ti?p pcaXaKOTT^Ta tercet, TavT apa KpoKrjv p,ev Ta vr^uevTa, tt?p oe €1T(,T€Tayp,eV7]V aVTOLS Clvat Te^PT?V TT?P KpO/COPT?7lK7?V 283 tf>djp,ev.
ne. sn. ’Opftorara.
1	i.e. the pull (6Xa-?;) of the carder’s comb was less strong in the preparation of the threads of the woof than in that oi the threads of the warp.
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position and to wool-working, Socrates, you must allow us to divide again, if we are to get a satisfactory concept of the aforesaid art of weaving.
y. soc. Then we must divide it.
str. Yes, we must; and let us call one part of it the art of twisting threads, and the other the art of intertwining them.
v. soc. I am not sure I understand. By the art of twisting I think you mean the making of the warp.
str. Not that only, but also the making of the woof. We shall not find that the woof is made without twisting, shall we ?
y. soc. No, of course not.
str. Well, just define warp and woof; perhaps the definition would serve you well at this junction.
y. soc. How shall I do it ?
str. In this way : A piece of carded wool, which is lengthened out and is wide, is said to be a lap of wool, is it not ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And if any such lap of wool is twisted with a spindle and made into a hard thread, we call the thread warp, and the art which governs this process is the art of spinning the warp.
y. soc. Right.
str. And the threads, in turn, which are more loosely twisted and have in respect to the force used in the carding a softness adapted to the interweaving with the warp we will call the woof, and the art devoted to these we will call the art of preparing the woof.1
Y. soc. Quite right.
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HE. Kat p,Tjv to ye rrjs v(/>avTbKTjs pbepos o rrpovde-p,e0a> iravTb vrov 8t)Xov 77877. to yap avyKpbTbKrjs Trj? ev TaXaabovpyla pbdpbov otov ev0VTrXoKba Kporcps Kal aTrip,ovos dTrepydtprjTab TrXeypba, to p,ev 'rrXeyBev ^vpbTrav ecrOrjTa epeav, tt)V 8e erri tovtco Teyy'fjv ovaav Trpoaayopevo/aev v^avTiK'qv.
ne. 2Q. ’OpOoTara.
24.	HE. Et€V Tb 877 TTOTC OVV OVK €V0VS dlT-B €Kpbvapbe0a TrXeKTbKTjV etvab KpoK^s Kal cmripbovos wfravTUciqv, aAAa Trepb^X0opbev ev kvkXo) irdpbTroXXa Zbopb^dfievob pbaTTjv;
ne. sn. Ovkovv epbocye, co £eve, pbdrrjv ov3ev tow prjOevTCov e3oge prjO-fjvab.
HE. Kat Oavfjbatrrov ye ov3ev‘ aAAa ra^* dv, co pbaKapbe, Sdgete. Trpds 3t] to vdarj/aa to tocovtov, * y	\ x /	</	?	/ n	t \
av apa TToAAaKbs vorepov emy — vavpiacrrov yap ov3ev—, Xoyov aKovaov rtva Ttpoa^KOVTa Trepl C TrdvTcov Taiv TObovTcuv prjdTjvai.
ne. 2H. Aeye fiovov.
HE. ITpcurov TObvvv ^oj/jbev1 Traaav Trpf re virep-^oXrjv Kal ty)V eXXeu/jbv, bva Kara Xoyov errabvatpev Kal i/jeyajpbev to. [zaKporepa tov 3eovTO? eKacrroTe Xey6p,eva Kal TavavTba Trepl ra? TObdu3e 3baTpb^ds» ne. sn. Ovkovv XpTp
HE. Hepl 3r] tovtcov ovtcdv 6 Xdyos 'qpbbv, obfjbab, ybyv6[ievo$ opdcos dv ytyvobTO.
ne. 2ft. Ttrtop;
HE. Mfy/cov? T€ rrepb Kal PpayvTTjTOS Kal Traarjs D VTrepox^s2 re Kal eXXebi/jecos’ tj ydp ttov pbCTpr]-TbKTj Trepl TrdvT^ ecrrl TavTa.
ne. sn. Nat.
1 ec3w/4€P BT.
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str. So now the part of the art of weaving which we chose for our discussion is clear to pretty much every understanding; for when that part of the art of composition which is included in the art of weaving forms a web by the right intertwining of woof and warp, we call the entire web a woollen garment, and the art which directs this process we call weaving.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. Very good. Then why in the world did we not say at once that weaving is the intertwining of woof and warp ? Why did we beat about the bush and make a host of futile distinctions ?
y. soc. For my part, I thought nothing that was said was futile, Stranger.
str. And no wonder; but perhaps you might change your mind. Now to avoid any such malady, in case it should, as is not unlikely, attack you frequently hereafter, I will propose a principle of procedure which is applicable to all cases of this sort.
y. soc. Do so.
str. First, then, let us scrutinize the general nature of excess and deficiency, for the sake of obtaining a rational basis for any praise or blame we may bestow upon excessive length or brevity in discussions of this kind.
y. soc. Yes, that is a good thing to do.
str. Then the proper subjects for our consideration would, I fancy, be these.
y. soc. What?
str. Length and shortness and excess and deficiency in general; for all of them may be regarded as the subjects of the art of measurement.
y. soc. Yes.
a virepoxfjs] virepfldKTjs BTW (vttc/jox^s in marg. W).
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EE. AteAcougv rotvvv avrXv 8vo peprp Set van c \	\ c\	/q	1	r r I	/ r
OY] TTpOS O VVV a7T€VOOLZ€V.
ne. 2X1. Aeyois av rrjv dialpeaiv oitt).
EE. TflSc- to pev Kara rrjv TTpos aAAvjAa peye-Oovs Kal opLKporrjros Koivcovlav, rd 8g Kara rrjv rrjs yeveerecos avayKatav overlay.
ne. 2X1. lieu s' Xeyeis;
EE. ^Ap* ov Kara <j>verw Sokcl aot rd pei^ov py-Sevos erepov 8eiv pei^ov Xeyecv y rov eXarrovos, Kal E rovXarrov av rov pel^ovos eXarrov, aAAov 8g prfievos;
ne. 2X1. "Vipotye.
EE. Ti 3g; to ryv rov perpiov </>vcriv virepfldXXov Kal VTrepftaXXopevov vtt* avrrjs ev Xoyois e’lre Kal ev epyovs ap ovk av Aegopev cos ovreos ytyvopevov, ev <3 Kal 8ia(/>epovcri pdXicrra rjpcov oi re kokoI Kal oi dyaOol;
ne. 2X1. OatpgTai.
EE. Aitto.? dpa ravras over las Kal Kplcrecs rov peydXov Kal rov erpuepov Oereov, aAA’ ov% cos e(f>apev dpn TTpos dXXrjXa povov 8eiv, aAA* cbornep vvv e’lpTjrai paXXov rrjv pev TTpos aXXrjXa XeKreov, rrjv 8’ av TTpos ro perpiov oS 8g eveKa, padeiv ap av ftovXolpeOa;
ne. 2X1. Ti prjv;
284 he. Et TTpos pj]8ev erepov rvjvrov pel^ovos edaei ns ^>voiv t} TTpos rovXarrov, ovk earai Trore TTpos rd perpiov 7} yap;
ne. 2X1. Ovreos.
EE. Ovkovv ras re^vas re avras Kal rdpya avrcov ^vpTravra dioXovpev1 rovro) rep Xdyep, Kal 8rj Kal 1 StoXofyev Bekker; SieXovfiev BT.
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str. Let us, then, divide that art into two parts; that is essential for our present purpose.
y. soc. Please tell how to make the division.
str. In this way: one part is concerned with relative greatness or smallness, the other with the something without which production would not be possible.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Do you not think that, by the nature of the case, we must say that the greater is greater than the less and than nothing else, and that the less is less than the greater and than nothing else ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. But must we not also assert the real existence of excess beyond the standard of the mean, and of inferiority to the mean, whether in words or deeds, and is not the chief difference between good men and bad found in such excess or deficiency ?
y. soc. That is clear.
str. Then we must assume that there are these two kinds of great and small, and these two ways of distinguishing between them; we must not, as we did a little while ago, say that they are relative to one another only, but rather, as we have just said, that one kind is relative in that way, and the other is relative to the standard of the mean. Should we care to learn the reason for this ?
y. soc. Of course.
str. If we assert that the greater has no relation to anything except the less, it will never have any relation to the standard of the mean, will it ?
y. soc. No.
str. Will not this doctrine destroy the arts and their works one and all, and do away also with
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tyjv CvtovP'^vVv v^v 'noXiTiKTjV Kal tt}v pijOetoav vc[>avTi,KT]V dcfaaviovpev; aTracrat yap at TOtavTat ttov to tov peTplov irXeov Kal eXaTTOv ovy cos ovk dv aAA’ dos dv yaXeirdv irepl ra$ irpdgeLS iraparfyuXdr-B Tovat, Kat tovto) 8?) to) Tpdircp to peTpov aco^ovoai irdvTa ay ad a Kal KaXa direpyd^ovTac.
NE. sn. Tt pry;
HE. Ovkovv dv tt]V ttoXi/tlktjv ac/iavicrcopev, diropos ijpZv 7] peTa. tovto tor at ^TTjots Tijs PaacXcKijs €TTLaT7jpT)S;
ne. sn. Kat paXa.
HE. TLoTepov ovv, KaOairep ev to) crofacrTY) irpoa~ TjvayKaorapev etvai to prj dv, eireidr) KaTa tovto1 Ste(f)vy€v i)pds d Xdyos, ovto) Kal vvv to irXeov av Kal eXaTTOV peTpiyrd TrpooavayKaoTeov ylyveodai, C prj irpds dXXr]Xa povov dXXd Kal irpds ttjv tov peTptov yeveoiv; ov yap drj dvvaTov ye ovre ttoXc-TLKOV OUT* dXXoV TLvd TCOV Ttepl Tas TTpd^eLS €TTt~ OTT^pova dvap^icrP^TYjTais yeyovevai tovtov prj gvvopoXoyTjdevTOS.
ne. sn. Ovkovv Kal vvv otl paXicrra xpTj tovtov TroteZv.
25.	SE. IIAeov, <3 ScoKpaTes, ert tovto to epyov r/ ^kclvo’ KacToi KaKelvov ye pepvrjpeda to pf}Kos daov ^v- aAA’ vrroTlOeaOai pev to Toidvde irepl avrcov Kal pdXa diKacov.
ne. sn. To iroiov;
D HE. Tis iroTe de-qaei tov vvv XeydevTos irpds ttjv irepl avrd TaKpifles dirddecgiv. on de irpds Ta vvv
1 tovto] toutov BT.
1 Sophist 235.
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statesmanship, which we are now trying to define, and with weaving, which we did define ? For all these are doubtless careful about excess and deficiency in relation to the standard of the mean; they regard them not as non-existent, but as real difficulties in actual practice, and it is in this way, when they preserve the standard of the mean, that all their works are good and beautiful.
v. soc. Certainly.
str. And if we do away with the art of statesmanship, our subsequent search for the kingly art will be hopeless, will it not ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Then just as in the case of the sophist1 we forced the conclusion that not-being exists, since that was the point at which we had lost our hold of the argument, so now we must force this second conclusion, that the greater and the less are to be measured in relation, not only to one another, but also to the establishment of the standard of the mean, must we not ? For if this is not admitted, neither the statesman nor any other man who has knowledge of practical affairs can be said without any doubt to exist.
y. soc. Then we must by all means do now the same that we did then.
str. This, Socrates, is a still greater task than that was; and yet we remember how long that took us; but it is perfectly fair to make about them some such assumption as this.
y. soc. As what ?
str. That sometime we shall need this principle of the mean for the demonstration of absolute precise truth. But our belief that the demonstration
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Ka Acos’ Kal LKavcus SeiKWTat, 8oKeb poi, ftorjOelv peyaXoTTpe-rrcos Tjplv ovros 6 Xoyos, d)$ dpa 'qyrjTeov opoiois ras Teyvas vraaas eivai, juei£6v re a/ia Kai eXaTTOV peTpeLudac py Trpds dXXrjXa povov, aAAa Kai irpds tAv tov peTplov yeveaav. tovtov tc yap „	,	„	'	~ >Z	'	1
OVTO? €K€lVa €OTl, KaKClVCVV OVCTCOV €CTTl Kai TOVTO, pT[ 3e OVTOS TTOTepOV TOVTCOV Ov8eT€pOV aVTGJV €CTTai 7TOT€.
E ne. SX1. Tovto pev dpOcos’ aAAa ri 8p to peTa tovto;
HE. AfjXov oti dbabpoipev dv ty/v peTp'qTiKrjv, Kadarrep eppr/Or), TavTT) 8lya TepvovTes, ev pev tlOcvtcs avTrjs pdptov gvpirdcras Teyvas oTroaat tov dpifipov Kal p/r]KT] i<al /?a0i? Kai ttAcctij Kai irayvTT]-ras2 TTpos TovvavTLOv ptTpovcrc’ to 8e eTepov, ondoai irpds to peTpiov Kal to TTpeTtov Kal tov Kaipdv Kal to 8eov Kal irdvfT oTrooa els to p,eaov aTTCpKL(j0p twv eoyaT(vv.
ne. Sfl. Kai peya y* eKarrepov Tprjpa etires, Kal ttoXv Sia^epov aAA^Aoiv.
HE. *0 ydp evloTe, <v ^cvKpaTes, olopevoL 3^ ti 285 croc/)dv cf>pd^ebv iroXXol tcov Kop^cov Xeyovcrw, cos dpa peTpY]TLKT) irepl TravT^ ccttI to, yiyvdpeva, tovt’ avTo to vvv Xeydev ov Tvyydvei. peTpr/creais pev ydp Tira TpoTrov TravO^ oTroaa evTeyva perelArjc^e' 8id 3e to prj KaT eldr) owel6codai OKOTrecv dcabpov-pevovs TavTa tc tooovtov 3ba(f>epovTa gvpflaXXovcrw evdvs els TavTov opoia voploavTes, Kal TovvavTcov av tovtov 8pa>(TLV erepa ov Kara pep?) 8cai,povvTes,
1 tovto] TavTa BT-
8 TraxvTTjTas B : raxur^ras T et al.
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is for our present purpose good and sufficient is, in my opinion, magnificently supported by this argument—that we must believe that all the arts alike exist and that the greater and the less are measured in relation not only to one another but also to the establishment of the standard of the mean. For if this exists, they exist also, and if they exist, it exists also, but neither can ever exist if the other does not.
y. soc. That is quite right. But what comes next ?
str. We should evidently divide the science of measurement into two parts in accordance with what has been said. One part comprises all the arts which measure number, length, depth, breadth, and thickness in relation to their opposites; the other comprises those which measure them in relation to the moderate, the fitting, the opportune, the needful, and all the other standards that are situated in the mean between the extremes.
y. soc. Both of your divisions are extensive, and there is a great difference between them.
str. Yes, for what many clever persons occasionally say, Socrates, fancying that it is a wise remark, namely, that the science of measurement has to do with everything, is precisely the same as what we have just said. For in a certain way all things which are in the province of art do partake of measurement; but because people are not in the habit of considering things by dividing them into classes, they hastily put these widely different relations1 into the same category, thinking they are alike ; and again they do the opposite of this when they fail to divide other things into parts. What they ought to do is this:
1 i.e. relations to each other and relations to the standard of the mean.
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8eov, oiav p-ev tyjv tow iroXXcov tis Trporepov atcrf??}-B rat Kowcovtav, pbi) TTpoac/ilcrraaOat, irplv av ev avrrj
ras Sbacfaopas cfy) ndoas dirocrabirep ev etSeoi weiVTat, Ta; 8e av iravTodairds dvofjbObOTrjTas, orav ev ttAi?-Oeatv o(/)0ajabt pbi] Svvavdv elvab dvacoirovp,evov iraveaOab, irplv av gvpbiravTa ra ObKeba evros fibas 6pbOb6rr]TOS epgas yevovs twos ovala irepb^aXviab. TavTa p.ev ovv bKavcos irepl Te tovtcov Kac irepc Tujv eXXeli/recov Kal virepfloXcov ecpijcrOa)' </>vXaT-t co pev 8e pbdvov otc 8vo yevi} irepb avTa C e^evpr/Tab rfjs pbeTpYjTbKTjs, Kab a (pap,ev avT ebvai
pbepbvoj^beOa.
NE. 2H. MepbVTjcropbeda.
26. HE. Mera tovtov Byj tov Xoyov eTepov 'TTpocrSegovpbeOa irepl avTevv Te to>v ^r]TOvp,eva)v Kal irepl irdcrqs tijs ^v tois TOtoiaSe Xoyobs SbaTpiftijS'
ne. 2a. To irobov;
EE. Ei 719 dvepobTO rjpbds ttjv irepl ypdp,[iaTa orvv-ovalav tcov pbavOavdvTCjov, dirdrav ns otcovv ovop,a epcoTijOij twcov ecrrl ypap.pbaTCov, iroTepov avTCp totc D (f>d>pbcv ylyvecrOab tt)V ^Tijabv evds eveiea p,aXXov tov irpo^Xi]0evTOS tov irepl iravTa Ta irpo-ftaXXopbeva ypapbpbaTbKarrepa) ylyveadab;
ne. 2a. At/Aov oti tov irepl diravTa.
EE. Ti 8’ aS vvv rjpbbv tj irepl tov iroXbibKov ^iij-cus; eveKa aviov tovtov TrpofleflXYjTab p^aXXov tj tov irepl irdvia dbaXeKTbKcoiepobS ylyvecrOab;
ne. sa. Kai tovto dijXov oti tov irepc iravTa.
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when a person at first sees only the unity or common quality of many things, he must not give up until he sees all the differences in them, so far as they exist in classes; and conversely, when all sorts of dissimilarities are seen in a large number of objects he must find it impossible to be discouraged or to stop until he has gathered into one circle of similarity all the things which are related to each other and has included them in some sort of class on the basis of their essential nature. No more need be said, then, about this or about deficiency and excess; let us only bear carefully in mind that two kinds of measurement which apply to them have been found, and let us remember what those kinds are.
v. soc. We will remember.
str. Now that we have finished this discussion, let us take up another which concerns the actual objects of our inquiry and the conduct of such discussions in general.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. Suppose we were asked the following question about a group of pupils learning their letters: “ When a pupil is asked of what letters some word or other is composed, is the question asked for the sake of the one particular word before him or rather to make him more learned about all words in the lesson ? ”
y. soc. Clearly to make him more learned about them all.
str. And how about our ow’n investigation of the statesman ? Has it been undertaken for the sake of this particular subject or rather to make us better thinkers about all subjects ?
y. soc. Clearly this also is done with a view to them all.
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HE. *H ttov tov rfjs vc^avTCKrjs ye Xoyov avrps TavT'rjs eve Ka dYjpevecv ov8ecs dv edeXpcrece vovv e^tov’ aXX , ocp,ac, tovs TrXecerrovs XeXpOev otc tocs pcev tcov E ovtcov pa8ccos KarapcaOeiv aludpTac1 Teves opcoco-TT]T€$ TTC^VKaocv, as ov8ev xaXeirov StjXovv, otov OVTCOV TCS flovXTjOfi TCp X6yOV aCTOVVTC 7T€pL TOV pCTj /cera npay/xa/rcvv aAAa Xoyov padccos ev8ec-gacrOac tocs 8 ad pceycaTOcs ovcrc Kac TcpcccoTarocs 2d6 ovk eoTcv ecdcoXov ov8ev rrpos tovs dvOpcoirovs ecpyaap,evov evapycos, ov 8ecxdevTos t'qv tov irvvda-vop,evov ibvxpv 6 ftovXopcevos aTTOTrXppdxjac, Trpos tcov acaO^aecov Tcva TrpooappcoTTCov, cKavcvs TrXrjpcd-oec. 8co 8ec pceXcTav Xoyov cKaoTOv 8vvo,tov etvai 8ovvac kclc 8^aa0af ra yap aaoopcara, KaXXccrra ovTa Kac pceyccTra, Xoycp pcovov, aXXcp 8e ov8evc crac/icos 8ecKVVTac, tovtcov 8e eveKa ttolvt* ccttl ra vvv Xeyofxeva. pacov 8* ev tocs eXarTOcnv y pceXcTY] B iravTos Trepc pcaXXov y Trepc Ta pcec^co.
ne. 2H. KaAAiar* ecires.
HE. 'Qv tocvvv xdpiv airavO’ rjpccv tovt9 eppijOrj 7T€pL TOVTCOV, pCVpoOiOpCeV.
NE. sn. Tcvcov;
EE. Taurus tc ovx ^KcaTa avTTjs eveKa T-ps 8va-X^pecas i]v Trepc ttjv pcaKpoXoycav TTjv Trepc ttjv v</>avTCKT]v aire8e$apce0a Svaxtp&S, Kac ttjv Trepc tt)v tov TravTos dvecXc^cv Kac tXvz tov aocbcoTov X	> f	>	e it
Trepc tt)s tov per] ovtos ovocas, ewoovvTes cos ecr^e p,T]Kos TrXeov, Kac cttc tovtocs 8y Tracrcv cTrerrXTQ^apcev C rprtv avTocs, 8ecaavTes per] nepcepya dpca Kal p,aKpa Xeyocpcev. tv* ofiv els aSOcs pcrfiev Trdaxcopcev
1	alffOijral Cornarius : aurOirnical BT.
2	rfy om. BT.
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str. Of course no man of sense would wish to pursue the discussion of weaving for its own sake; but most people, it seems to me, fail to notice that some things have sensible resemblances which are easily perceived ; and it is not at all difficult to show them when anyone wishes, in response to a request for an explanation of some one of them, to exhibit them easily without trouble and really without explanation. But, on the other hand, the greatest and noblest conceptions have no image wrought plainly for human vision, which he who wishes to satisfy the mind of the inquirer can apply to some one of his senses and by mere exhibition satisfy the mind. We must therefore endeavour by practice to acquire the power of giving and understanding a rational definition of each one of them; for immaterial things, which are the noblest and greatest, can be exhibited by reason only, and it is for their sake that all we are saying is said. But it is always easier to practise in small matters than in greater ones.
y. soc. Excellent.
str. Let us, then, remember the reason for all that we have said about these matters.
y. soc. What is the reason ?
str. The reason is chiefly just that irritating impatience which we exhibited in relation to the long talk about weaving and the revolution of the universe and the sophist’s long talk about the existence of not-being.1 We felt that they were too long, and we reproached ourselves for all of them, fearing that our talk was not only long, but irrelevant. Consider, therefore, that the reason for what has just been said
1 See 283 b, 277, Sophist 261.
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TOLOVTOV, TOVTCOV eVCKa TtaVTCOV TO, TtpOCtOeV VCOV elpfprOat c/)d(h.
ne. sn. Tavr* ectTac. Xeye e^vjs povov.
HE. Aeya> toIvvv otl xpyj 3-q pepvrjpevovs epe ko.l ere tcov vvv elptjpevcov tov tc i/tdyov eKacrroTe Kac eTtawov TtoieccrOai, flpayvTYjros dpa Kal prycovs d>v av del trepi, Xeycopev, py trpds dXXrjXa rd p^KT) KplvovTes, aAAa Kara rd rtfs peTpryrucrjs pepos o D rdre ec/>apev detv pepvyodac, trpds to irpeirov.
NE. sn. ,OpOd)S.
SE. Ov tocvvv ovde Ttpds tovto irdvTa. ovTe yap Trpos TTjV t]3ovt]v prjKovs appoTTOVTOs ovdev Ttpoardei]-cropeda, ttXtjv el trdpepydv ti* to Te aft Ttpds tt)V tov TTpoftXijOevTos ^TT]aLV, d>s av pactTa Kal ra^cara evpoipev, devTepov aAA* ov TtpcoTOV 6 Xdyos dyaitav TtapayyeXXeL, ttoXv 8e pdXbOTa Kal ttpcoTOV ttjv pedodov avTTjV Tbpav tov kot* eL&r] dwaTov eivai, E dtxupew, Kal Kal Xdyov, avTe TtappyjKTjs XeyOels tov aKOvctavTa evpeTiKcoTepov aTtepyd^YjTai, tovtov ffTtovda^eiv fcal ra> p^Kei, prjdev dyavaKTeiv, dvT* 0& f)pCl)fDTGpDS, UiOdWlOS' €71 ?>’ CIV TTpoS TOVTOIS tov trepi Tas Totacrde avvovcrlas i/teyovTa X6ya>v p^KT] Kal tols ev kvkXco Ttepcodovs ovk dirodeyd-pevov, otc xpr) tov toiovtov prj rrdvv Tayv prfi' evdus ovTcv pefhevai. i/tegavTa pdvov cos paKpa 287 7a XeydevTa, aAAa Aral TTpocraTto<j>alvei,v o’leaOab dec? d)S ^payvrepa av yevdpeva tovs avvdvTas dir^pyd-^eTO diaXeKTiKorrepovs Kal tt^s tcov ovtojv Xdycp dtjXcdcrecos evpeTLKCoTepovs, tcov 3e aAAcov Kal Ttpds 108
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is my wish to avoid any such impatience in the future.
v. soc. Very well. Please go on with what you have to say.
str. What I have to say, then, is that you and I, remembering what has just been said, must praise or blame the brevity or length of our several discussions, not by comparing their various lengths with one another, but with reference to that part of the science of measurement which we said before must be borne in mind; I mean the standard of fitness.
v. soc. Quite right.
str. But we must not always judge of length by fitness, either. For we shall not in the least want a length that is fitted to give pleasure, except, perhaps, as a secondary consideration; and again reason counsels us to accept fitness for the easiest and quickest completion of the inquiry in which we are engaged, not as the first, but as the second thing to be desired. By far our first and most important object should be to exalt the method itself of ability to divide by classes, and therefore, if a discourse, even though it be very long, makes the hearer better able to discover the truth, we should accept it eagerly and should not be offended by its length, or if it is short, we should judge it in the same way. And, moreover, anyone who finds fault with the length of discourses in our discussions, or objects to roundabout methods, must not merely find fault with the speeches for their length and then pass them quickly and hastily by, but he must also show that there is ground for the belief that if they had been briefer they would have made their hearers better dialecticians and quicker to discover through reason the truth of realities.
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aAA* arra i/soycov Kai erraivatv prftev </>povTi£,eiv prfie to Trapa/nav aKoveiv Sokciv tcov toiovtojv Aoycov. Kai tovtodv pev dXis, ei Kai ool TavTT] £w8oK€l' TTpOS 8e 817 TOV TToXlTlKOV KVpCV TTaXlV, B rrjs TTpopp'qOeicrrjS v</>avTiKrjs avrcp c^epovres to
Trapadeiypa.
ne. 2x1. KaAaJs’ elites, Kai iroicopev a Xeyeis.
2*], HE. Ovkovv diro ye to)V ttoXXcov 6 flacri-Xevs daai gvvvopoi, paXXov 8e dird itacrcov tcov itepi Tas dyeXas ^laKe^copiaTai’ Xoiirai 8^, cf>apev, ai Kara ttoAcv avTi]v tcov Te gwaiTicjov Kal tcov aincov, as irpcoTas ait* dAA^Aojp diaipeTeov.
ne. 2a. *Op0co?.
HE. OierfT ovv oti yaXerrov avTas Tepeiv 8iya; C to 8’ aiTiov, d)S oipai, Trpoiovaiv ov% ^ttov eoTai KaTacjjaves.
NE. 2X1. Ovkovv ftp?} 8pav ovtcos-
HE. Kara peXi] Tolvvv auras’ oiov tepeiov 8iat-pcopeda, cttciSt] 8t%a aSvvaTOvpev. 8ei yap eis tov eyyvTaTa oti pdXioTa Tepveiv apiOpov aei.
NE. 2X1. n<OS OVV TTOUVpeV Ta vvv;
HE. aOcrTTep epirpoadev, oTroaai TrapelxovTO op-yava Trepi ttjv v(f>avTiKT^vt Tracras Sorrow1 totc eriOepev a>s avvaiTiovs»
NE. 2X1. Na/.
EE. Kai vvv 817 tovtov pev tovto, cti 8e paXXov D t60* Tjpiv iroirjTeov. ooai yap crpiKpov tj peya ti 8r]piovpyovcri koto. ttoXiv dpyavov, deTeov arracras TavTas cos ovcras avvaiTiovs> dvev yap tovtcov ovk dv TTOTe yevoiTO ttoXis ov8e ttoXitik^, tovtojv 8 av flaaiXiKrjs epyov Tex^S ov8ev ttov Orfcropev.
1 S^tfov] 5^ TTOV B : 1TOV T.
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About other people and the praise or blame they direct towards other qualities in discourse, we need not be concerned; we need not even appear to hear them. But enough of this, if you feel about it as I do; so let us go back to the statesman and apply to him the example of weaving that we spoke of a while ago.
y. soc. Very well; let us do so.
str. The art of the king, then, has been separated from most of the kindred arts, or rather from all the arts that have to do with herds. There remain, however, the arts that have to do with the state itself. These are both causes and contingent causes, and our first duty is to separate them from one another.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. It is not easy to divide them into halves, you know. But I think the reason will nevertheless be clear as we go on.
y. soc. Then we had better divide in another way.
str. Let us divide them, then, like an animal that is sacrificed, by joints, since we cannot bisect them; for we must always divide into a number of parts as near two as possible
y. soc. How shall we do it in the present instance ?
str. Just as in the previous case, you know, we classed all the arts which furnished tools for weaving as contingent causes.
y. soc. Yes.
str. So now we must do the same thing, but it is even more imperative. For all the arts which furnish any implement, great or small, for the state, must be classed as contingent causes; for without them neither state nor statesmanship could ever exist, and yet I do not suppose we shall reckon any of them as the work of the kingly art.
Ill
PLATO
ne. sn. Ov yap.
HE. Kai /x€V 817 xaXeTTov e7Tix€ipovp,€V 8pav diro-XaipL^ovres tovto airo tcvv aAAcvv to yevos* o ti \ -r	x	>/ e 1 e /	/	#
yap ovv tow ovtcvv ccttw cos evos ye twos opyavov
?	/ Q	5	/	n / er	o \ */
GLITOVTa OOK€W GLpTjKCVai, TL ITWaVOV. OpCOS O€ €T€-E pov ad rcov ev TroXei KrrjpLaraiv eirrajpev rdSe.
NE. 2X1. To ttolov;
HE. IZ? ovk ean ravrrjv rrjv ovvapuv e^ov. ov \	> \	/	» z /	a /) z *
yap cttl yevecrecos atria Tryyvvrai, Kauatrep opyavov, dXX' eve Ka tov drjpLiovpyTjOevros crayrrjplas.
ne. 2X1. To ttolov;
EE. Tovto o 8y grjpois Kai vypois koi ep/rrvpois Kal aTTvpois TravroSaTTov ei8os epyacrOev dyyeiov3 p,ia KXrjaei Trpooi/iOeyyopieda, Kal p,dXa ye crvxvov et8o$ Kai T7) &]Tovp,€V7} ye, d>$ 01/zai, irpocrijKov 288 ov8ev drexvios eTTiaTT)p.T].
ne. 2X1. Ilaij ydp ov;
EE. Tovrcov 8y rpirov erepov eidos KTr)p,dr(ov Trap/TTOAv KaTOTTTCov tfgQov Kat evvopov Kai, ttoav-\	\	x	J \	\	\ f	\	v	<\	o \
iTAaves	Kat,	airAaves	Kat, Tt,pt,ov	Kai,	aTLpov,	ev	oe
er /	» /	>	/
ovopa e)(ov,	oloti irav	eveKa	twos	ecpeopas	eom,,
Oclkos del rive yiyvopievov.
NE. 2X1. To TTOLOV;
EE. "O^/xa avro ttov Xeyopiev, ov Travv TToXiriKfjs epyov, aAAa p,aXXov ttoXv reKroviKTjs Kal KepapLiKrjs Kal XaXKOTVTTlKTjS.
ne. 2x1. MavOdvoj.
B 28. EE. Ti 8e reraprov; ap* erepov eivai
1	us Campbell: ws iarcv B :	T: t-aviv Her-
mann.
2	alrlq. ir^ywrai Bekker : alrlat irfiyvvvTat, BT.
8	ayyeiov Hermann : dyyeiov 6 8y BT.
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Y. soc. No.
str. We shall certainly be undertaking a hard task in separating this class from the rest; for it might be said that everything that exists is the instrument of something or other, and the statement seems plausible. But there are possessions of another kind in the state, about which I wish to say something.
y. soc. What do you wish to say ?
str. That they do not possess this instrumental function. For they are not, like tools or instruments, made for the purpose of being causes of production, but exist for the preservation of that which has been produced.
y. soc. What is this class of possessions ?
str. That very various class which is made with dry and wet materials and such as are wrought by fire and without fire; it is called collectively the class of receptacles; it is a very large class and has, so far as I can see, nothing at all to do with the art we are studying.
y. soc. No, of course not.
str. And there is a third very large class of possessions to be noticed, differing from these; it is found on land and on water, it wanders about and is stationary, it is honourable and without honour, but it has one name, because the whole class is always a seat for some one and exists to be sat upon.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. We call it a vehicle, and it certainly is not at all the work of statesmanship, but much rather that of the arts of carpentry, pottery and bronzeworking.
y. soc. I understand.
str. And is there a fourth class ? Shall we say
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tovtojv Xcktcov, ev co 7a irXeccrra ecrrt tojv TraXat ppOcvrcov, ead-qs T€ gvp/rracra Kal tujv ottXcjov to ttoXv Kal retyr) irdvra 0’1 ocra yrjcva Trept/SX^/zara /cat XtOcva, Kal pcvpla ere pa; irpo/SoXYjs 8e eve Ka gvpc-TravTcuv avTciov elpyaopcevaiv dcKatoTar* av oXov irpocrayopevoiTo Trpo^X'ppca, Kal ttoXXco pcaXXov Tey-VY]S OLKoSopLLKrjs epyOV Kal VtfraVTlKfjs to irXeccrrov vopctgocT* av dpdoTepov 77 TToXcTCKrjs •
NE. sn. flaw fJLCV ovv.
C HE. HepLTTTOv 8e ap’ av eOeXocpcev to Trepl rdv Koapcov Kal ypa</>iKT]v Oecvac Kal ocra ravr'p 7rpocr~ Xpd>p,eva Kal pcovcrucrj p,cpi/iqpi,aTa TeXecTac, Trpds ra? vfiovas fxovov rjpLcov aTrcLpyacrpLeva, 8lKatais 8’ av dvopcaTL 7T€pLXrjc/)0€VTa evt;
ne. Sfl. Ilottp;
HE. Hatyvcdv ttov ti XdycTat,
NE. Sfl. Tt psr/v;
HE. Tovto rotvvv tovtocs €P dvopca airaat TTpcipCL irpoaayopevdev ov yap airovbfjs ovbev avToiov xdpw, aXXa TratSia? eveKa rravTa Sparat.
D ne. sn. Kat tovto o’x^Sov €Tt pcavddvco.
EE. To 8e Tracri tovtocs crcopcaTa Ttapexov, eg cov i<ac ev ocs drjpccovpyovcrcv dirdaat tuov reyvaiv vvv ecpTjVTac, iravTodaTTov etSos’ ttoXXcov eTepaiv Teyydyv eKyovov ov, ap’ ov\ eKTOv Oijaopcev;
ne. 2fi. To ttolov 3tj Xeyecs;
EE. XpuCTov re Kal apyvpov Kal TravO* diroaa p.€TaXXev€Tac Kal oaa 8pvoTop,CKTj Kal Kovpd gvpc-iraua rep,vovcra Trape^ec tcktovckt] Kal TrXeKTCKfi' Kal ere cfiXocarTCKT] ^>vto)V tc Kal epci/ivxoiv 3epp,ara E craifiaTaiv ireptacpovaa ctkvtotopllkt], Kal doat
1	0’] 8’ BT.
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that there is one, differing from those three, one to which most of the things we have mentioned belong —all clothing, most arms, all circuit walls of earth or of stone, and countless other things ? And since they are all made for defence, they may most rightly be called by the collective name of defence, and this may much more properly be considered for the most part the work of the art of building or of weaving than of statesmanship.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. And should we care to make a fifth class, of ornamentation and painting and all the imitations created by the use of painting and music solely for our pleasure and properly included under one name ?
y. soc. What is its name ?
str. It is called by some such name as plaything. y. soc. To be sure.
str. So this one name will properly be applied to all the members of this class; for none of them is practised for any serious purpose, but all of them merely for play.
y. soc. I understand that pretty well, too.
str. And shall we not make a sixth class of that which furnishes to all these the materials of which and in which all the arts we have mentioned fashion their works, a very various class, the offspring of many other arts ?
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Gold and silver and all the products of the mines and all the materials which tree-felling and wood-cutting in general cut and provide for carpentry and basket-weaving; and then, too, the art of stripping the bark from plants and the leatherworker’s art which takes off the skins of animals, and
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Tre pl rd roiavra eiaiv rexvai, Kai </>eXXd)V Kai ftv-ftXcov Kai deapdov epyaaTiKal irapeaxov drjpiovpyeiv avvOeTa ck p-q avvTiOepevcov etSiy yevcov. ev 8e avro Trpoaayopevopev nav to irparroyeves dvOpcoTrois Krfjpa Kai agvvderov koi fiaaiXucijs eTriaTrjpris ) Q a >/	)/
ovoapa>$ epyov ov.
ne. 2n. Ka Aco 9.
EE. ir]V or] rijs Tpocprjs KTiqaiv, Kai oaa CIS TO acvpa gvyKaTapiyvvpeva eavTtnv pepeai p^pf] aenpaTOs eis to Oeparrevaal Tiva Suva/ztv eiAo^e, 289 Xcktcov efldopov dvopdaavras avTO ^vpirav “qpaiv eivai Tpo<f>dv, ei pr/ ti KaXXiov exopev dXXo Oeadar yeiopyiKfj 8e Kat OYjpevTiKfi Kal yvpvaaTiKrj Kal laTpiKTj Kal payeipiKrj Trav wroTiOevTes dpOoTepov arrodcdaopev 'q tt} ttoXitikt] .
ne. SQ. IIa>? ydp ov;
29.	BE. S^eSov Toivvv oaa e^erac KT'qaecos, TrXrjv tu)v Tpaepayv ^cpoov, ev tovtois eTTTa oipiai yeveaiv eipfjaOai. aKoirei 8e‘ yv ydp diKaioTaTa fiev dv TeOev kot* dpxds to irpayroyeves eidos, /xera B 3e tovto dpyavov, dyyeiov, dyppia, Ttpo^X^pia, TTaiyviov, Opepipia. a1 TTapaXeiTropev 8e, ei ti p,T) pieya XeXrjOev, eis ti tovtcov bvvarov dppioTTeiv, oiov Yj tov vopitapiaTOS idea Kal crfipayidcov Kal rravTos XapaKTY/pos. yevos tc ydp ev avTois raura ovdev e\ei p,eya gvvvo/iov, dXXa rd piev eis Koapiov, Ta o x >	»	nt r tt	\	/	t\ >
oe ets opyava pia pev, opens oe TravTivs eAKopeva avp</)ayvqaei. rd 8e -jrepl £><pa>v KTrjaiv tcov Yipepcov, C itXt]V dovXcov, 7) irpoTepov ayeXaiOTpoefuKT) diapepi-adeiaa vavTa eiX^t/iVia dvat/>aiveTai.
ne. sn. Haw pev ovv.
' & add. Madvig.
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all the other arts which have to do with such matters, and those that make corks and paper and cords and enable us to manufacture composite classes of things from kinds that are not composite. We call all this, as one class, the primary and simple possession of man* and it is in no way the work of the kingly science.
y. soc. Good.
STR. And property in food and all the things which, mingling parts of themselves with parts of the body, have any function of keeping it in health, we may say is the seventh class, and we will call it collectively our nourishment, unless we have some better name to give it. All this we can assign to the arts of husbandry, hunting, gymnastics, medicine, and cooking more properly than to that of statesmanship.
y. soc. Of course.
str. Now I think I have in these seven classes mentioned nearly all kinds of property except tame animals. See: there was the primary possession, which ought in justice to have been placed first, and after this the instrument, receptacle, vehicle, defence, plaything, nourishment. Whatever we have omitted, if some unimportant thing has been overlooked, can find its place in one of those classes; for instance, the group of coins, seals, and stamps, for there is not among these any kinship such as to form a large class, but some of them can be made to fit into the class of ornaments, others into that of instruments, though the classification is somewhat forced. All property in tame animals, except slaves, is included in the art of herding, which has already been divided into parts.
y. soc. Yes; quite true.
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HE. To 8e 81) SovXcov Kal ttovtcov VTrqperdyv Aoi-ttov, ev ols ttov Kal pLavTevopLaL tovs Tre pl avro to irXeypa dp^Lo^provvras rep ftaocXeL KaTac/>aveLS yev^oeodac, KaOarrep tols v^dvracs Tore tovs Trepi to VYjOeiv T€ Kal gatveLV Kal doa aXXa efaropLev. ol 8e aXXoi ttovtcs, cos ovvoltlol XexOevTes, apca tols epyoLS tols vvv 8t] prjdeLoev dv'pXcovraL Kal dnexcopL-D oOrjoav otto ^oolXl^s tc Kal iroXLTLKfjs Ttpd^ecos.
ne. 2H. ’Eotxao't yovv,
HE. *10 L C)7} OK€i/fd)pL€0a TOVS XoLTTOVS TTpOOeX06v-tcs eyyv0ev, lv ovtovs eldtopcev fieflaLorepov.
ne. 2X1. Ovkovv xprp
HE. To vs p*V pL€y LOTOVS VTTTjpCTaS, COS €V0€vSe lSclv, TovvavTLOV exovTas evpioKopLev ots VTiconrev-oajaev eTTLTTjSevpLa Kal TrdOos.
ne. 2x1. Tlvas;
EE. To vs d)VY]TOVS T€ Kal T(p TpOTTCp TOVTO) KT7)-TOVS* OVS dvapL(/)L(yPr]T^Ta)s SovXovs exopLev eLTreiv, E TjKLOTa ^aaiXLKTJS pLCTaTTOLOVpLeVOVS TCXV7]S.
ne. 2X1. n<5s 8’ ov;
HE. Ti'&f; tcov eXevOepcov ouol tols vvv &r) pr;~ 0CLOLV €LS V1T7)P€TLK7)V €KOVT€S OVTOVS TOTTOVUL, Ta re yecopytas Kal ra tcov dXXcov Tex^cov epya Sta/co/u-^ovres €tt9 dXXrjXovs Kal aviaovvTes, ol p,ev kot ayopas, ol	ttoXlv ck ttoXccos dXXaTTOVTes koto.
6aXaTTav Kal Tre^rj, vopLLapLa tc Trpds Ta aXXa Kal avTO Trpos avro dcapLCL^ovres, ovs dpyvpapLOL^ovs 290 tc Kal ep/7TOpovs Kal vavKXrjpovs Kal KarrtfXovs ctt-COVOp,d.KapL€V, PLCOV T7]S TToXlTLK^S dpL^La^TjT'qOOVOL tl;
ne. 2X1. Ta^’ av locos Tfjs ye to>v epLTropevTLKcov.
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str. There remains the class of slaves and servants in general, and here I prophesy that we shall find those who set up claims against the king for the very fabric of his art, just as the spinners and carders and the rest of whom we spoke advanced claims against the weavers a while ago. All the others, whom we called contingent causes, have been removed along with the works we just mentioned and have been separated from the activity of the king and the statesman.
y. soc. That seems to be the case, at least.
str. Come then, let us step up and look from close at hand at those who are left, that so we may know them more surely.
y. soc. Yes, that is what we should do.
str. We shall find, then, that the greatest servants, when seen from near at hand, are in conduct and condition the opposite of that which we suspected.
y. soc. Who are they ?
str. The bought servants, acquired by purchase, whom we can without question call slaves. They make no claim to any share in the kingly art.
y. soc. Certainly not.
str. How about those free men who put themselves voluntarily in the position of servants of those whom we mentioned before ? I mean the men who carry about and distribute among one another the productions of husbandry and the other arts, whether in the domestic market-places or by travelling from city to city by land or sea, exchanging money for wares or money for money, the men whom we call brokers, merchants, shipmasters, and peddlers; do they lay any claim to statesmanship ?
y. soc. Possibly to commercial statesmanship.
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EE. ’AAA* ov p-ijv, ovs ye opcoaev [xujOcvtovs koi Ofjras iraaiv erot/xorara virqpeTOVVTas, pirj it ore BaCnXlKTjS pi€TaiTOlOVp,eVOVS evpoopiev.
NE. 2X1. n<oj yap;
HE. Tt 8e dpa tovs ra rotaSe 8iaKovovvTas rjpfiv eKaoTOTe;
ne. 2X1. Ta iroia elires Kal Tivas;
B SE. to KijpvKtKov eOvos, daoi re irepl ypap,-p,aTa cro<f>ol ylyvovTat iroXXaKis virifpeTijcravTes, Kal ttoAA’ drra eTepa irepl Tas ap\as 8iairoveia()ai rives erepoi iravSeivoi, rZ tovtovs aS Xe^opiev;
ne. 2X1. "Oirep elites vvv, virrjperas, aAA* ovk avTOVs ev Tais iroXeuiv dp^ovras.
HE. ’AAA’ ov p/r)V, olp,al ye, evvirviov i8d>v elirov ravTij itT) </)avT)aeaOai rovs 8ia(/>ep6vT<os api<f>icrfrq-TOVvTas t^s iroXiTucrjs • koItol atf)68pa ye cLtottov C dv elvai 86^eie to ^Teiv tovtovs ev virijpeTiKrj piotpa Tivl.
NE. 2X1. Ko/u8tj piev ovv.
HE. “Eri 8y irpoapil^oopiev eyyvTepov eirl tovs p,T)ira) pe^aaaviapievovs. eial 8e ol Te irepl piavTiKijV eypvTes tlvos eiriaT'qpujs 8iaKovov p,6piov epp/rjvev-ral yap irov vop.tt,ovTai irapd 9ea)V avOpdiirois.
NE. 2X1. NaZ.
EE. Kat i-irjv Kal to tojv lepeiov av yevos, d)S to vopiipiov (/>i)cri, irapd piev ijp,a>v 8<opeas Oeois 8ia 0v-oia)V eiTicrTTjpidv eari Kara vovv eKelvois 8o)peicr0ai, D irapd 8e eKclvcov r)p.iv ev%ais KTijaiv dyaO&v at’r^-aaaOai* ravra 8e 8iaKovov Te^vijs eaTi irov piopia apK^oTepa.
NE. 2X1. <&atv€Tai yovv.
30.	2E. ’'HSrj Tolvvv p.01 8oKovpiev oldv ye tivos 120
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str. But certainly we shall never find labourers, whom we see only too glad to serve anybody for hire, claiming a share in the kingly art.
y. soc. Certainly not.
str. But there are people who perform services of another kind. How about them ?
y. soc. What services and what men do you mean ?
str. The class of heralds and those who become by long practice skilled as clerks and other clever men who perform various services in connexion with public offices. What shall we call them ?
y. soc. What you called the others, servants; they are not themselves rulers in the states.
str. But surely it was no dream that made me say we should find somewhere in this region those who more than others lay claim to the art of statesmanship ; and yet it would be utterly absurd to look for them in any servile position.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. But let us draw a little closer still to those whom we have not yet examined. There are men who have to do with divination and possess a portion of a certain menial science; for they are supposed to be interpreters of the gods to men.
y. soc. Yes.
str. And then, too, the priests, according to law and custom, know how to give the gods, by means of sacrifices, the gifts that please them from us and by prayers to ask for us the gain of good things from them; now these are both part of a servant’s art.
y. soc. At least they seem to be so.
str. At last, then, I think we are, as it were,
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t^vou? e<f>* o iropevdpeOa irpocrdirTecrdai. to yap 8y tcov lepecov cryrjpa Kal to tu)v pdvTecov ev pdXa <f>povTifj,aTO$ irXrjpovTat Kal 86$av aepvrjv Xapftdvet, 3cd to peyedos tcov eyyetprjpaTcov, coctTe irepl pev A’lyvirrov ovd’ e^eoTi flacrtXea y co pls lepaTucrjs E dpyetv, aXX* eav dpa Kal tuyt? irpoTepov eg aXXov
yevovs ptaoapevos, vaTepov avayicatov cis tovto eldTeXetaOai, avTov to yevos' eri 8e Kal tcov eEAA?7va>v iroXXayov Tats peylo-Tais apyacs ra pe-yccrra raw rrepc ra rocavra uv/xara evpoL tl$ av irpouTaTTopeva Ove tv. Kal Sr) Kal irap* vpftv ovy “^Kicrra 8rjXov o Xeyco' Tip yap XaydvTi ^aatXec <j/>acri TvjSe Ta aepvoTaTa Kal /xaAiCTTa iraTpia tcov apyaaov Ovcruov diroSeSoaOai.
ne. 2H. Kal irdvv ye.
291 HE. Tovtovs tc toIvvv tovs kX^pootovs fiaanXeas dpa i<al lepeas, Kal vrrrjpeTas avToov Kal nva erepov irdpiroXw dyXov oKeitTeov, ds apTi KaTadrjXos vvv Tjpiv yeyovev aTroycopicrOevTcov tcov epirpocrdev,
NE. 2fl. Tira? S* avTovs Kal Xeyeis;
EE. Kal paXa Tivds aToirovs.
NE. 2fl. Tl 8r);
EE. T[apc/)vX6v ti yevos avTCov, d>s ye dpTt, <tko~ rrovpevcp (f)alv€Tac. iroXXol pev yap Xeovcri tojv dvdpcov el^aut Kal IdevTavpois Kal toiovtococv eTe-
B pocs, irdpiroXXoL 8e HarvpOLS Kal tols aodevecrt Kal TToXvTpoTTOis Orjplocs’ Tayv 8e peTaXXaTTOvcri Tas Te Ideas Kal Tr]V dvvapw els aXX^Xovs. Kal pevTot pot vvv, <3 ScoKpare?, aprt Sokco KaTavevoi]-Kcvat tovs dvdpas.
ne. 20. Aeyocs dv* eoucas yap aTOirdv ti KaO~ opdv.
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on the track of our quarry. For the bearing of the priests and prophets is indeed full of pride, and they win high esteem because of the magnitude of their undertakings. In Egypt, for example, no king can rule without being a priest, and if he happens to have forced his way to the throne from some other class, he must enroll himself in the class of priests afterwards; and among the Greeks, too, you would find that in many states the performance of the greatest public sacrifices is a duty imposed upon the highest officials. Yes, among you Athenians this is very plain, for they say the holiest and most national of the ancient sacrifices are performed by the man whom the lot has chosen to be the King.1
y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. We must, then, examine these elected kings and priests and their assistants, and also another very large crowd of people which has just come in sight now that the others are out of the way.
y. soc. Who are these people ?
str. A very queer lot.
y. soc. How so ?
str. They are of very mixed race, at least they seem so now, when I can just see them. For many of them are like lions and centaurs and other fierce creatures, and very many are like satyrs and the weak and cunning beasts; and they make quick exchanges of forms and qualities with one another. Ah, but now, Socrates, I think I have just made out who they are.
y. soc. Tell me; for you seem to have caught sight of something strange.
1 The second in order of the nine annual archons.
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EE. Nat* to yap dronov eg dyvolas nacn crvpflat-vcl. Kal yap 8rj Kal vvv avTOS tovto enaBov egal</>VT]s tfpLcfreyvdrjcra /caTtScuv tov nepl ra tcov C noXecov npaypcara yopov.
NE. 2fl. Ilotov;
HE. Tov TravTCOv tcov uo^lotcov pL&y lotov yorjTa Kal TavTTjs tt]S T€)(yr)s epcncLporarov ov ano tcov ovtcos ovtcov noXLTLKcov Kal ^acaXcKcov Kalnep nayydXenov ovto dc/tacpeiv dcfraLpcTeov, el pLeXXopev t8etv evapycos to gr^TOvpLevov.
ne. SH. ’AAAa p/r)V tovto ye ovk avere'ov.
EE. IJvkovv ar] Kara ye rr]V e]ir]V. kcu p,oi (ppaQe to8c.
NE. 2H. To noZov;
31.	EE. TAp’ OV p-OVap^LCL TCOV iroXcTlKOiV Tipiv D apxcov eaTi pla;
ne. sn. Nat.
EE. Kat ficTa povapylav elirot tls dv, OLftaL, ty}V vtto tcov dXtycov Svvao’TCtav.
NE. SH. Ileus 8* ov;
HE. TptTOV 8e cryrji^a noXLTelas ovy rj tov TrXrj-Bovs dpxy,	P'O k par la Tovvop,a KXrjBeLcra ;
ne. sn. Kat1 naw ye.
HE. Tpets 8’ ovaat /jlcov ov nevre Tponov Ttva ylyvovTaL, 8vo e^ eavTcov dXXa npo$ avTaZs dvopLaTa
TLKTOvaaL;
NE. sn. Ilota 817;
E 3E. IIpos to ftiaLov nov Kal ckovctlov dnooKO-novvTes vvv Kai nevlav Kal nXovTOV Kal vopLOV Kal avopLLav ev avTaZs yiyvopceva ScnXrjv eKarepav toZv 8voZv StatpovvTes pcovapylav pLev npoarayopevovotv
1 Kal om. B.
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str. Yes, for ignorance makes things seem strange to everybody. That was what happened to me just now; when I suddenly caught sight of them I did not recognize the troop of those who busy themselves with the affairs of the state.
v. soc. What troop ?
str. That which of all the sophists is the greatest charlatan and most practised in charlatanry. This, although it is a hard thing to do, must be separated from the band of really statesmanlike and kingly men, if we are to get a clear view of the object of our search.
y. soc. But we certainly cannot give that up.
str. No, of course not. I agree to that. And now please answer a question.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. We agree that monarchy is one of the forms of government, do we not ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And after monarchy one might, I should say, mention the rule of the few.
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. And a third form of government is the rule of the multitude, called democracy, is it not ?
y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. Do not these three become after a fashion five, producing out of themselves two additional names ?
y. soc. What names ?
str. People nowadays are likely to take into consideration enforced subjection and voluntary obedience, poverty and wealth, law and lawlessness as they occur in governments, and so they divide two of the forms we mentioned, giving to the two
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d>$- 8vo Trapexopeviyv €l8y) Svolv dvopaac, Tvpavvi8i, to 8e ftcunXiKfi.
ne. 2X1. Tt ptfv;
EE. Tt^v 3e vtto oXlyoov ye CKaoTOTe KpaTTjOelcrav ttoXlv apccTTOKpaTLa Kal oXtyapyla.
ne. 2X1. Kat irdvv ye.
HE. AijjLtoK-paTta? ye pry, edvT* ovv flcalcos edvre 292 ckovctuos tcov ras ova la? e^dvTCov to TrXrjOos apXTb Kai eavre tovs vo/jlovs aKpcpats (pvAarTov edvTe p/T), TravTCOs Tovvopa ovbels avrijs euoOe peTaXXaTTCiv.
ne. sn. *A.Xr]Gfj.
EE. Tt o^v; oloaeOd rtva tovtcov tcov TroXiTeioov opOr/v ecvai tovtols tols opoLs dpLaBeiaav, evl Kal dXtyois Kal ttoXXols, Kal ttXovtco Kal Trevla, Kal T<p fhaKp Kal eKovalcp, Kal peTa ypappaTcov Kal avev vopcov gvpftaLvovcrav ytyveoOaL;
NE. 2X1. Tt ydp Kat kcoXvcl;
B EE. Skottci 8t) aa</)e(TT€pov Trjde €Tropevo$.
NE. 2X1. IIj/;
EE. Ta) pr/OevTi Kara TrpdtTas TroTepov eppevovpev rj 8La</>awifaopev;
ne. 2X1. Ta> 8rj TTolip Xeyeis;
EE. T^p ^aatAiK^v dpxqv toov eTTLOTppcov eival TLva e(f>apev, olpai.
NE. 2X1. Nat.
EE. Kat tovtcov ye ov^ aTraadjv, aAAa KpiTLKTjV Siprov TLVa Kal eTTLCTTaTLKTjV €K TO)V dXX<OV TTpOeiXd’
ne. 2x1. Nat.
HE. Ka/c rrjs eTTLUTariKrjs tt]v pev €77* di/iv^ots' epyotj, tt)p de €?n ywiy /cat Kara tovtoiz otj tov 126
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aspects of monarchy the two names tyranny and royalty.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. And the state that is ruled by the few is called, as the case may be, aristocracy or oligarchy.
y. soc. To be sure.
str. In the case of democracy, however, whether the multitude rule those who have property by violence or with their willing consent, and whether the laws are carefully observed or not, no one ever habitually changes the name.
y. soc. True.
str. Now then, do we believe that any of these forms of government which are defined by the distinctions between the one, the few, and the many, or wealth and poverty, or violence and willingness, or written constitution and absence of laws, is a right one ?
y. soc. I don’t see why not.
str. Look a bit more closely along the line I am going to point out.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. Shall we abide by what we said in the beginning, or dissent from it ?
y. soc. To what do you refer ?
str. We said, I believe, that royal power was one of the sciences.
y. soc. Yes.
str. And not only a science, but we selected it from the rest as a science of judgement and command.
y. soc. Yes.
str. And from the science of command we distinguished one part which rules inanimate works, and one which rules living beings; and so we have gone
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rpoTTOV pLept^ovres 8evp* dec 7TpoeX-r]Xv0ap€v} eiTLcrrq-fJLTJS OVK €7TlAavdav6p,€VOL} TO 8’ rjTLs1 OV% LKavcos ttco2 dvvdpevoL SbaKpiflcocracrdaL.
ne. 2Q. Aeyecs dpdd>$.
BE. Tout’ avro tolvvv dp* evvoovpLev, on tov opov ovk dXlyovs ovSe ttoXXovs, ouSe rd ckovcflov, ouSe to okovolov, ouSe nevlav ouSe ttXovtov ylyve-aaat Trepc avrcov ypecov, aAAa Twa €7TL(JTY]pLT]v, ei/nep dKoXov0YyjopLev tols it poof) ev;
D 32. ne. 2X1. ’AAAa p/rjv tovto ye aSvvarov prj 7TOLCLV.
BE. ’E£ dvdyK-QS 817 VVV TOVTO OVTCO OKeTTTeOV, ev tlvl TTOTe tovtcvv eTTLtTT'qpLT] £vpflaLV€i ylyvecrfiai nepl dv0pa)7TO)v apyrjs, cryeSov T-fjs xaXeirarraTrjs Kal p,eyL(jTT]s KT'pcraudaL. Sec yap l8clv avTijv, iva 0eaad>p.e0a nvas d<f)aipeTeov and tov </>povcpov jSaacAecos-, ol TrpocmoLovvTaL pev etvaL ttoXltlkol Kal 7TeL0ovcjL noXXovs, dal 8e ovSa/xdJs'.
ne. 2H. Aec yap noieiv tovto, <b$ 6 Xoyos 7][jllv TTpoeLprjKev.
£ BE. Mcov ofiv doKCL irXrjOos y€ ev noXei Tavrqv tt/v eirL(TTr)pL'T)v dvvaTov elvaL KTTjaaa0aL;
NE. 2Q. Kac Irais;
BE. ’AAA’ apa ev ycXidv^pip irdXei SvvaTov ckotov TLvas t; Kal nevTTiKovTa avT^v LKavcds KTincracr0aL;
CT->/	/	>	9f	9 9f
ne. 2H. raarr] p,evr av ovra) y &,?] iraaouv tcov reyycov* ca/JLev yap orc	avopcov aKpoi
7T€TT€VTal TOOOVTOL 1Tpd$ TOVS €V TOLS dXXoLS ''EXXyjctlv ovk av yevoiVTo nore, p/r) tl 8y flaaideLS ye. Sec yap St) tov ye ttjv PaerLXiKT]V
1 ^n$] tis B : ijv tis T. 8 7rw] irws BT : irov vulg.
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on dividing in this manner to the present moment, never forgetting that it is a science, but as yet unable to state with sufficient accuracy what science it is.
y. soc. You are right.
str. Then is this our understanding, that the distinction between forms of government ought not to be found in the words few or many, or voluntary or unwilling, or wealth or poverty, but some science must be the distinguishing feature, if we are to be consistent with our previous statement ?
y. soc. Yes, indeed ; it cannot be otherwise.
str. Necessarily, then, our present duty is to inquire in which, if any, of these forms of government is engendered the science of ruling men, which is about the greatest of sciences and the most difficult to acquire. We must discover that in order to see what men are to be distinguished from the wise king—men, I mean, who pretend to be, and make many believe that they are, statesmen, but are really not such at all.
y. soc. Yes, we must do this; that is implied in what was said before.
str. Does it seem at all possible that a multitude in a state could acquire this science ?
y. soc. By no means.
str. But in a state of one thousand men could perhaps a hundred or as many as fifty acquire it adequately ?
y. soc. No, in that case this would be the easiest of all the arts ; for we know that a city of a thousand men could never produce that number of finished draught-players in comparison with those in other Greek cities, still less so many kings. For the man
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e^ovra €7tictt^^v, dv r* dpxy Kal edv ptf, 293 Kara tov epirpoa0ev Xoyov opens ftaarcXcKov vrpoa-ayopevea0at.
HE. KaAaJS direpvrjpdvevcras. eirdpevov 8e, ofyxac, touto) rrjv pev dp0r]V dpxfy irepl eva Tiva Kal 8vo Kal TravraTraaiv dXiyovs 8ei frypretv, orav 6p0rj ycyvYj-rac.
ne. sn. Tc pr/v;
EE. Tovtovs 8e ye, eavTe ckovtcov eavre aKovrcov dpyaxjLV, eavTe Kara ypap,peara eavre avev ypappa-revv, Kal edv itXovtovvt€S t] Trevdpevot, voptoreov, ataTTcp vvv rjyovpeda, Kara rexvrjv rjvrwovv apxfy B apxovras. rovs larpovs 8e ot>x yKierra vevoptKa-pev, eavre eKovras eavre aKOvras rjpas icDvrat, repvovres t] Katovres rj reva dAArjv dXyrjdova TTpoadiTTovTes, Kal edv Kara ypdppara 1} x^P^S ypapparcov, Kal eav Trevrjres ovres ttAouctioi, 7ravra>s ovoev r/Trov Larpovs tpapLCV) caicrTrep av €ttl-crraTOvvT€$ rex^p, KaOatpovres €ltc dAXa>$ laxyal-vovtzs elre Kal av^dvovres, dv povov err* ayaOqj to) raw (jcopdrcvv, ^eXrca) ttocovvtcs ck x€ipovojv, C ad)£o)<nv 01 0epa7T€vovT€$ cKaorot rd OepaTrevd-peva‘ ravTT) fhfaopev, dos ocpai, Kal ovk aXXrj, tovtov opov dpOdv etvac povov laTpcKTjs Kal dXXiqs rjOTivoarovv dpxys>
ne. sn. Kopidfj pev odv.
33- HE. ' Av ay Katav 8y Kal TroXiTeiajv, d>s eoLKe, TavTTjv 8ia</>€pdvT(jt)s dpOrjV eivai Kal pdvrjv 'TToXiTetav, ev tls dv evptGKOt tovs apxovTas dXr]0<jtj$
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who possesses the kingly science, whether he rule or not, must be called kingly, as our previous argument showed.
str. You did well to remind me. And in agreement with this, we must, I suppose, look for the right kind of rule in one or two or very few men, whenever such right rule occurs.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. And these men, whether they rule over willing or unwilling subjects, with or without written laws, and whether they are rich or poor, must, according to our present opinion, be supposed to exercise their rule in accordance with some art or science. And physicians offer a particularly good example of this point of view. Whether they cure us against our will or with our will, by cutting us or burning us or causing us pain in any other way, and whether they do it by written rules or without them, and whether they are rich or poor, we call them physicians just the same, so long as they exercise authority by art or science, purging us or reducing us in some other way, or even adding to our weight, provided only that they who treat their patients treat them for the benefit of their health and preserve them by making them better than they were. In this way and no other, in my opinion, shall we determine this to be the only right definition of the rule of the physician or of any other rule whatsoever.
y. soc. Very true.
str. It is, then, a necessary consequence that among forms of government that one is preeminently right and is the only real government, in which the rulers are found to be truly possessed
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CTTiaTTy/zovas Kal ov 8oKovvras povov, edvre Kara f	i f	tf	/	V	\ t f	M
vopovs eavre avev vopcuv ap^coat, Kat cKovnuv r] D Ikovtcdv, Kal rrevopevoc 7} rrXovrovvres, tovtojv VTroXoytareov ov8ev ov8ap&s etvaL Kar* ov8eplav dpOorrjra.
NE. 2H. KaAaJS'.
HE. Kat eavre ye aTTOKnvvvvres nvas rj Kal ck~ ftdXXovres KaOalpcocrLV ezr’ dya6a> rrp> ttoXlv, e'lre Kal diroiKLas oiov crprjvr) peXcrnov eKTrepTrovres ttol / * / / /) (jfjLLKporepav 'TTObOJcrw, 7] Tbvas eirebvayoiLevob ttovcv dXXovs e^codev iroXlras rroLovvres avrrjv avgujcnv, euKyrrep av emorypr] Kal T<p ScKaup rrpoaxpdipevoi acp(,ovres eK yeipovos fleXnco iroia)<n Kara 8vvapw, E ravrrjv Tore Kal Kara rovs roLovrovs opovs YjpLV /xopt/v opUTjv noAbTebav ebvab pTjTcow ocras be aAAa$ Aeyojicep, ov yv'YjCHas ovo ovra>$ ovcra$ Aektcov, aAAa pL€/MpLT]iJL€vas ravTTjv, a$ [tev a)$ ewofLOVs AeyofLev, tin, ra KaAAbO), ra$ de aAAas enb ra abcr^bova [Le[Lb[L7[-aOat.
NE. 2D. Ta pev aAAa, <5 geve, perplajs colkcv ebprjaUab9 to de /cat avev vopbcov otbv apye^ %aAe-7TCl)T€pOV aKOVeLV eppYjOTj.
HE. ^pLKpov ye ec/)07]s pe epopevos, a> ^cokpares. 294 epeXXov yap ere 8LepcoTTpJ€LV ravra Trorepov diro-8e%eL Ttdvra, rj rt Kal 8va\epalveLs revv XeyQevrujv' vvv 7)8x1 (ftavepov, on rovro ^ovXrjcropeda ro rrepl rrjs rdrv dvev vopatv dp^ovrcov dpOorrjros 8ceX0eLV ypas.
ne. SH. Utos yap ov;
EE. Tpdirov pevroL nvd 8rjXov on rrjs /3acnXiKfjs » t «	n >	\ os »	> s /
eernv rj vopovenKiy ro o apccrrov ov rovs vopovs
1	As fiiv <is Stallbaum: a<r/j.&us B: aa^vus T.
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of science, not merely to seem to possess it, whether they rule by law or without law, whether their subjects are willing or unwilling, and whether they themselves are rich or poor—none of these things can be at all taken into account on any right method.
v. soc. Excellent.
str. And whether they purge the state for its good by killing or banishing some of the citizens, or make it smaller by sending out colonies somewhere, as bees swarm from the hive, or bring in citizens from elsewhere to make it larger, so long as they act in accordance with science and justice and preserve and benefit it by making it better than it was, so far as is possible, that must at that time and by such characteristics be declared to be the only right form of government. All other forms must be considered not as legitimate or really existent, but as imitating this ; those states which are said to be well governed imitate it better, and the others worse.
y. soc. Everything else that you have said seems reasonable; but that government should be carried on without laws is a hard saying.
str. You got ahead of me a little with your question, Socrates; for I was just going to ask whether you accepted all I have said, or were displeased with anything. But now it is clear that we shall have to discuss the question of the propriety of government without laws.
y. soc. Of course we shall.
str. In a sense, however, it is clear that law-making belongs to the science of kingship; but the best thing is not that the laws be in power, but that
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eorlv icr^veiv, aAAa av8pa tov pLerd c/tpovrjaeajs ftaGLXLKOV. OLoff O7T7);
NE. 2X1. Tl?) 8rj Aeyeig;
HE. Cm vopLOS ovk av ttotc ovvairo to tc apL-otov Kal to BiKatOTaTOV aKpc flats apLa Trdcnv TrepL-Xaflatv to flcXtLOTOV €7tlt<£tt€iv' at yap dvopLoco-TT]T€S TCOV T€ dv0pd)1TU)V Kal TCOV TTpdgeCOV Kal TO1 o z	e. z » »z	»	f z >z
pLYjOeTTOTe pLTjoeV, U)S OTTOS CLTTOLV, T/CrvyLaV ayCLV tujv dvOpcoTrlvcov ov8ev ecocnv dvcXovv ev ov8evl irepl arraytcov Kal errl irdvTa tov ypdvov dirocftaivecrOai TeyvTjv ovS’ TjVTivovv. Tav Ta 8y avyyatpovpov ttov;
NE. 2X1. Tl pLT)V;
HE. Tov 8e ye vopLov dpajpcev ayeSdv ctt* ovto tovto gvvTelvovTa, coGTTep Ttva dvdpcoTTOv av6d8r) Kal apLaOfj Kal pvrfieva pLrfiev eatVTa TroceZv Trapd ty]V eavTOV Ta£iv, pcrf)’ eTreparrav pvrfieva, pi/T]8' dv ti veov dpa Tcp gopcflaivT] fleXrcov Trapd tov Xoyov ov avTos erreTa^ev.
NE. 2X1. ’AAi7^- rroveZ yap aTeyydts, KaOdrrep €bpr)Ka$ vw, o vofjbos T)p,w eKavTOts.
HE. Ovkovv ddvvaTOV ev eyeiv Trpds ra pL^erroTe aTrXd to Sia ttovtos yiyvdpcevov dirXovv;
ne. 2x1. KivSvveuei.
34.	HE. Ai a tl 8t) ttot o^v avayKatov vopLoOeTetv, eTT€L8r]7Tep ovk dpOoTaTOV 6 vdpLOs; dvevpeTeov tovtov TTjv airiav.
ne. 2X1. TZ pctfv;
HE. Ovkovv Kal Trap9 vpftv etcrl TLves oTai Kal ev dXXats ttoXcolv dOpdcov avOpdtTrcov acrKrjcreLS, €ltc \ c< /	«/	'VW	J-'	t tt
Trpos opopLov €LTe TTpos aAAo tl, cpiAoveLKLas eveKa;
NE. 2x1. Kai rravv ye TroXXat.
1	rd] rou BT.
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the man who is wise and of kingly nature be ruler. Do you see why ?
y. soc. Why is it ?
str. Because law could never, by determining exactly what is noblest and most just for one and all, enjoin upon them that which is best; for the differences of men and of actions and the fact that nothing, I may say, in human life is ever at rest, forbid any science whatsoever to promulgate any simple rule for everything and for all time. We agree to that, I suppose ?
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. But we see that law aims at pretty nearly this very thing, like a stubborn and ignorant man who allows no one to do anything contrary to his command, or even to ask a question, not even if something new occurs to some one, which is better than the rule he has himself ordained.
y. soc. True; the law treats each and all of us exactly as you describe.
str. So that which is persistently simple is inapplicable to things which are never simple ?
y. soc. I suppose so.
str. Why in the world, then, is it necessary to make laws, since law is not the most perfect right ? We must ask the reason for this.
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. Well, there are here at Athens, as in other cities, classes for practice in athletics to prepare for contests in running or the like, are there not ?
Y. soc. Yes, a great many of them.
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EE. Oepe vvv dvaXd/dcop^v ttclAiv /xi'i/p-i] Tas* tcov T€XV7) yvpvatdvrcov eiurdgeis ev rat? rotavrats dpxats.
ne. SO. To itoZov;
EE. ''Oti XeirrovpyeZv ovk eyxuopeZv pyovvrai Ka&* ft	tt	f	\	t t
eva eKaarov, rep ucopan to 7rpo<rr]KOV eKaarcp E npocrraTTOvres, aAAa TTaydrepov oiovrai deZv dos €7Tl TO TToXv Kal €771 TtvXXoVS TTjV TOV XvaiTeXoVVTOS roZs acvpaai TroieZaOai rdgiv.
NE. SH. KaAais.
EE. Ato 877 ye Kal iaovs ttovovs vvv Siddvres dOpools apa piev e^oppcooiv, dpa de Kal Karairavovcri dpdpov Kal TTaXrjs Kal TrdvTCOv tcov Kara rd crcopara ITOVCOV.
ne. sn. wEcf71 ravra.
EE. Kai rdv vopoOerrjv rolvvv rpydopeOa, tov raZaiv ayeXais eTTiarar^aovTa tov ducaiov irepi Kai 295 tcov Trpos dXXtfXovs ^vpi^oXaicov, p/f} 7TO&* iKavdv yevYjcrecffai Traaiv dOpdois TTpoararrovra aKpiftdos evl eKacrrcp rd irpocrfjKov anoSiSovat,
ne. sn. To yovv eueds.
EE. ’AAAa rd toZs iroXXoZs ye, olpai, Kal dos cttI to ttoXv Kai ttcjos ovtcooI TTaxvrepcos eicdarois rdv vdpiov O'paei,1 Kal ev ypdpipiacriv airodidovs Kal ev dypapparois, Trarplois de eQeai vopodercov.
ne. sn. ’Opddos.
EE. ’OpOdos pevroi. ttcos yap dv ns Ikovos yevoir' dv ttotc, do ^coKpares, coare did /3lov del B TrapaKaOijpevos eKaarcp di aKpi^elas irpoararTeiv rd TrpocrrjKov; errel tovt* dv dvvaros cov, cos’ olpiai, tcov TTjv ^acnXiKTjv danaovv dvreos eTTiar'ppTjv 1 Q'tyreiv BT.
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str. Now let us recall to mind the orders given by the professional trainers when they are in charge of such classes.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. They think they cannot go into details in individual cases and order what is best for each person’s physique; they think they must employ a rougher method and give a general rule which will be good for the physique of the majority.
y. soc. Good.
str. And therefore they nowadays assign equal exercise to whole classes; they make them begin at the same time and stop at the same time, whether they run or wrestle or practise any other kind of bodily exercise.
y. soc. That is true.
str. And so we must believe that the law-maker who is to watch over the herds and maintain justice and the obligation of contracts, will never be able by making laws for all collectively, to provide exactly that which is proper for each individual.
y. soc. Probably not, at any rate.
str. But he will, I fancy, legislate for the majority and in a general way only roughly for individuals, whether he issues written laws or his enactments follow the unwritten traditional customs.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. Yes, quite right. For how could anyone, Socrates, sit beside each person all his life and tell him exactly what is proper for him to do ? Certainly anyone who really possessed the kingly science, if he were able to do this, would hardly, I imagine,
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€lX1](/)6tCOV CT^oXf] TTOT* CIV eaVTCp 0€LT €piTO$L(jpaTa ypafav TOVS Xex.0€VTas toutous vopovs.^ ,
NE. SQ. *Ek tcov vvv yovv, CO g€V€t elpT)p€V(OV.
SE. MaAAov 8e' ye, co feXrurre, ck tcov peXXovToiv pijOijcrecrdai.
ne. sn. Ttvcov 8ij;	z e ~
HE. Tcov TOtcovSe. etircojuev yap o'rj irpos ye ijpas C avrovs, larpov peXXovTa t) Kal Ttva yvpvacrTLKOv diro-frqpeiv Kal aTreaea^at tcov flepaTrevojtevcov av%vov, COS' OLOLTO>xp6vov,p/T] pV1)pOV€VO€LV011)0 CVTCtTaTTpOOF-Ta^^evTa tovs yvpva^opevovs i) tovs KapvovTas > vnopvTipara ypa^etv av €0sXciv avTOis* i) ncos>
NE. sn. Outcos.	z f
HE. Tt 8’ et1 napa Sogav e’AaTTCO xpovov airooT]’ pyaas eX0oi naXiv; dp9 ovk av nap9 eKetva Ta ypap-paTa ToXpijcr€i€V aAAa V7ro0€o0ai,f ^vp^aLvovTU)!^ DaAAcov jSeArcovcov tois Kapvovat 8ta nvevpaTa y ti Kal aAAo napa ryv eAirlSa tcov ck erepcos 7TCOS tcov etco^oTCOv yevo/xeva, KapTeptov 8* av yyoiTO 8eiv pi) eKpalveLV Ta apx^ ^or€ vo^eTrfievTa prjTG avTOV irpouTaTTOVTa aAAa pr/TC tov Kapvovra €T€pa ToXpatVTa irapa Ta ypa^evTa 8pav, co? Taura ovTa laTpLKa Kal vyietva, Ta 8e eTepco? yiyvopeva voacb^i] tc Kal ovk evTC^va- i) ndv to tolovtov ev ye cmcrT^pi) Zvpfiatvov Kal aXiflel rexvi) TT€pL E dnavTa navTanaat ye'Aco? av o peyurros ylyvoiTO
TCOV TOIOVTCOV VOpO0€T7]pOTlVV }
ne. Sil. HavTairaoc pev oSv.	*
HE. Teo 8e Ta SiKaca 8^ Kat a8iKa Kat KaXa Kac alaxpa Kal aya0a Kal koko. ypdipavT^ Kal dypa^a vopoOeTTjoavTi Tats tcov av^pcoTrcov ayeAats, orrouai 1 3’ef] Sal el Ts 8-f) B.
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ever put obstacles in his own way by writing what we call laws.
v. soc. No, at least not according to what has just been said.
str. Or rather, my friend, not according to what is going to be said.
y. soc. What is that ?
str. Something of this sort: Let us suppose that a physician or a gymnastic trainer is going away and expects to be a long time absent from his patients or pupils; if he thinks they will not remember his instructions, he would want to write them down, would he not ?
v. soc. Yes.
str. What if he should come back again after a briefer absence than he expected? Would he not venture to substitute other rules for those written instructions if others happened to be better for his patients, because the winds or something else had, by act of God, changed unexpectedly from their usual course? Would he persist in the opinion that no one must transgress the old laws, neither he himself by enacting new ones nor his patient by venturing to do anything contrary to the written rules, under the conviction that these laws were medicinal and healthful and anything else was unhealthful and unscientific ? If anything of that sort occurred in the realm of science and true art, would not any such regulations on any subject assuredly arouse the greatest ridicule ?
y. soc. Most assuredly.
str. But he who has made written or unwritten laws about the just and unjust, the honourable and disgraceful, the good and the bad for the herds
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Kara ttoAiv ev cKaorabs vopevovrai, Kara rovs twv If	f	M t	\	/	/ »	V _
ypatpavTCOv vop,ov$> av o fzera Teyyrjs ypaipas tj tl$ CTtpos opLOios d^cKTjrai., p.7] e^earu) 8?} Trapa Taura 296 erepa TrpoaraTTetv; ?} /cat tovto to a.7roppr]pa ov8ev tjttov dv €.K€.lvov tt} dXYjOela yzXoiov </>CUVOl,TO i ne. 2fl. Tt p/r)v;
35-	BE. Oiod* OVV €TTt T<p TOLOVTCp Xoyov TOV Trapa t<ov ttoXXojv XeyopLevov;
NE. SX1. Ov/c evvoa) vvv y* outco?.
BE. Kat p/rjv evTTpc'TT'^s. (/>aol ydp 8etv, et Tt? ytyvcva/cet Trapa tovs tu>v ep/rrpoaOev ^cXtIovs VOpLOVS) VOp,O0€T€LV TTJV GCLVTOV TToAtV €.KO.(JTOV 7T€t" aavra, dXXcus 8e /zt;.
NE. Sfl. Tt odv; ovk dp0d)s;
B EE. ’Taco?, av 8* ovv p/rj ttcIOojv Tt? /Jta^Tat to PcXtlov, aTro/cptvat, Tt Touvo/za tt;? ^ta? carat; p,7) /zevTOt ttco, rrept 8e tutv epLirpoadev irpoTCpov.
ne. 2ft. Ilotov 817 Aeyet?;
BE. *Av Tt? apa p,T) Tretflcov tov laTpcvopcvov, eycov 8e opOais ttjv Teyv^v, Trapa Ta yeypappeva to PcXtiov dvayKa^r] dpav rratda rj Ttva avSpa /cat yvvat/ca, Tt Touvo/za tt;? pta? earat TavTT)s; ap ov irav pbaXXov irapd ttjv T€yvr]v Xeyo/Jhevov dpdp-C Ti)/za to voacoSe?; /cat Travra dpOats cIttclv eart TTpoTCpov tco /Jtaafle'vTt Trept to tolovtov, ttXyjv oti voucddr) Kal aTcyva ttcttovOcv vtto tojv ^taaa/zevcov tarpa/v;
NE. sn. 9AXT)6ecrTaTa Xeyecs.
BE. Tt 8e 17/ztv 817 to Trapa Try TToXcTiKrjV TcyyTjv 140
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of men that are tended in their several cities in accordance with the laws of the law-makers, is not to be permitted to give other laws contrary to those, if the scientific law-maker, or another like him, should come ! Would not such a prohibition appear in truth as ridiculous as the other ?
v. soc. It certainly would.
str. Do you know what people in general say about such a case ?
y. soc. I don’t recall it just now off-hand.
str. Yes, it is very plausible; for they say that if anyone has anything better than the old laws to offer, he must first persuade the state, and then he may make his laws, but not otherwise.
y. soc. And is that not right ?
str. Perhaps. But suppose a man does not use persuasion, but makes an improvement by force. What is this force to be called ? Answer me—or, no, not yet; first answer in reference to what we were talking of before.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Suppose a physician who has right knowledge of his profession does not persuade, but forces, his patient, whether man, woman, or child, to do the better thing, though it be contrary to the written precepts, what will such violence be called ? The last name in the world to call it would be “unscientific and baneful error,” as the phrase is, would it not ? And the patient so forced might rightly say anything else rather than that he had been treated in a baneful or unscientific way by the physicians who used force upon him.
y. soc. Very true.
str. But what can we call the unscientific error
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dpdpT'ppa Xeydpevdv ecrnv; ap* ov to alaypov Kal kclkov kcu aOLKOv;
ne. sa. MavTarraoL ye.
HE. Taw 8rj flLaerdevTatv irapa rd yeypappeva Kal ira/rpca Spav erepa St/catorepa /cat dpGbveo /cat D /caAAtco raw epiTpoarOGV, </>GpG,. rdv raw tocovtcov av ifjdyov Trepl tt}s TocavT'ps ftlas, dp9, el peXXeb pr} KaTayeXacFToraros etvab rravTOtv, rravra avra) paX-Xov XeKTeov eKaarore, TrXrtv d)S alaxpd Kal aSt/ca /cat /ca/ca TrerrovOaoLV ol ftbacrdevTes vtto tow /3Lacrapeva>v ;
ne. 2H. ’AXr)OearaTa Xeyebs.
HE. ’AAA’ apa edv pev rrXovcnos 6 fleaadpevos ??> St/cata, dv S’ apa irevYjs, aSt/ca ra ftcacrOevTa ecrrlv; r/ Kav Trelaas Kav pr/ rrelaas ns, ttXovchos y rrev^s, E rj Kara ypappara T] rrapd ypappara, Spa ^vpfftopa,1 tovtov Set /cat rrepl ravra tov opov etvac tov ye dXr)-OwcoTaTOV dpOfjs rrdXecos dioLKTjoecDS, ov 6 crowds Kal dyaOds avrjp $t,oLKT)(ret, to to)v dpxopevcov; uiarrep d Kv/depvrjTTjs to Trjs vcojs Kal vavnov del gvp</>epov 297 Trapac/)vXdTTU)v, ov ypappara nd els aAAa Trjv re\-vr]v vdpov irapexdpevos, acp^ei tovs avvvavras, ovtcd /cat Kara tov avrov rporrov tovtov rrapa tcdv ovtcos apyeev dvvapevcov dpOrj ytyvoi/r* dv TroXi/rela, Trjv TTjs rex^s pcoprjv tcov vdpcov Trapexopevaiv KpelrTco;
\ r	k » J	»	5 v
Kac iravTa ttolovch tols epeppoow apxovoav ovk eanv dpdpTTjpa, pexptirep dv ev peya ^vAarra/at, to B p€Ta vov Kal Texvrjs dcKavoTaTov del dcavepovres tols gv Trj irdXeL acp^ebv re avrovs otol re djoL Kal dpeevovs gk ^etpovcov arroreXebv Kara, to dvvardv;
1 8p£ ^up.</)opa Cornarius : Spy p.^ typtyopa typQopa mss.
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in the field of statesmanship? Is it not baseness and evil and injustice ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Now if people are forced, contrary to the written laws and inherited traditions, to do what is juster and nobler and better than what they did before, tell me, will not anyone who blames such use of force, unless he is to be most utterly ridiculous, always say anything or everything rather than that those who have been so forced have suffered base and unjust and evil treatment at the hands of those who forced them ?
y. soc. Very true.
str. But would the violence be just if he who uses it is rich, and unjust if he is poor? Or if a man, whether rich or poor, by persuasion or by other means, in accordance with written laws or contrary to them, does what is for the good of the people, must not this be the truest criterion of right government, in accordance with which the wise and good man will govern the affairs of his subjects? Just as the captain of a ship keeps watch for what is at any moment for the good of the vessel and the sailors, not by writing rules, but by making his science his law, and thus preserves his fellow voyagers, so may not a right government be established in the same way by men who could rule by this principle, making science more powerful than the laws ? And whatever the wise rulers do, they can commit no error, so long as they maintain one great principle and by always dispensing absolute justice to them with wisdom and science are able to preserve the citizens and make them better than they were, so far as that is possible. Is not this true ?
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NE. SQ. Ovk ear* dvreirreiv rrapd ye a vvv €*-P'qraL.
HE. Kat prp> repos eKeiva ou8e avripprjreov,
36. ne. sn. Ta TTota elites;
HE. *0? ovk av rrore TtXrjOos ovd* cuvrivcovovv tt)v roiavrrjv Aapov e7Tiarr]pr]v oiov r av yevoiro pera. vov diouceiv ttoXlv, aAAa rrepl apucpov re Kal dXlyov Kal rd ev eari ^rjrrpreov rrjv plav eKelvrjv iroXiretav ty]v dpd'qv, ras 8’ aAAa? /xt/x^/xara Oereov, a> j7T€p Kal dXlyov Ttpdrepov epprjOrp ras pev eirl ra KaXXlova, Tas de ertl rd ato^uu pipovpevas ravrrjv.
ne. sn. 11(5? ri tovt* dpi]Kas; ovde yap dpn dfjOev KarepaOov rd Ttepl raw pcpr^parcov.
HE. Kai prjv ov <f>avX6v ye, av Kwr/aas ris tovtov rdv Xoyov avrov Kara/SaXy Kal pr) dceX0a)V evdelgryrai rd vvv yvyvopevov dpdprrjpa irepl avro.
ne. 2Q. Iloiov 8?/;
EE. Totov8e n Sei ye ^yreiv, ov vravv gvvrjOes ovde padiov Ideiv' opais prfv TteipcopeOa Xafteiv avro. <l>epe yap’ dpOrjs rjpiv povr/s ovarjs ravrrjs TTOAtTeca?, i]V ebpT]Ka[JL€V) olcru otl ras aAAas del rois ravTYjs avyypdppaai xPaiP'^vas ovto) aat^eaOai, dpcoaas rd vvv eTraivovpevov, KaiTrep ovk dpOorarov ov;
ne. sn. To ttoiov;
HE. To Trapd. rovs vopovs prjdev prjdeva roXpav TToieiv ra)v ev rfj irdXei, rdv roXpcdvra 8e Oavarcp [piptovaOai Kal Traai tols eaxdrois. Kal rovr* eartv dpOdrara Kal KaXXcar* exov <ds devrepov, CTreidav to TTpcdrdv ns peTaO^ to vvv drj prjOev
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y. soc. There is no denying the truth of what you have just said.
str. And those other statements cannot be denied, either.
y, soc. What statements ?
str. That no great number of men, whoever they may be, could ever acquire political science and be able to administer a state with wisdom, but our one right form of government must be sought in some small number or one person, and all other forms are merely, as we said before, more or less successful imitations of that.
v. soc. What do you mean by that? I did not understand about the imitations a little while ago, either.
str. And yet it is quite a serious matter if after stirring up this question we drop it and do not go on and show the error which is committed in relation to it nowadays.
y. soc. What is the error ?
str. I will tell you what we must investigate; it is not at all familiar or easy to see, but let us try to grasp it nevertheless. Tell me this : Assuming that the form of government we have described is the only right form, don’t you see that the other forms must employ its written laws if they are to be preserved by doing that which is approved of nowadays, although it is not perfectly right ?
y. soc. What is not perfectly right ?
str. That no citizen shall dare to do anything contrary to the laws, and that he who does shall be punished by death and the most extreme penalties. And this is perfectly right and good as a second choice, as soon as you depart from the first form of
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o> Se rpoTTCi) yeyovds eon tovto o 8y 8evTepov e(/>TjaapL€v> 8cairepav(op,e()a. T[ yap;
NE. sn. flaw p,ev ovv.
37' HE. Eis 8r] Tas CLKOvas eiravlaipLev irdXiv, aZs dvayKaZov ar-ei/ca^eip act tovs /JaaiAi/covs dpxovTas.
ne. sn. Iloias;
HE. Top yevvaZov KvftepviyrTjV Kal tov eTcpcov ttoXXoiv dvTagtov tarpdv. KaTl8cop,ev yap 8tf ti aXVP,a tovtols avToZs rrXaadpLevoL.
ne. sn. IIoiov ti;
298 gE. TotovSe oZov el iravTes irepl avTaiv 8iavor]-0eZp,ev, oti Seiporara vrr* avrtuv iraaxopcev. ov p,ev yap dv edeXrjcrajcriv Tjpxov tovtcdv eKarepoi acp^eiv, dp,olcos 8rj ow^ovatv, dv 8* dv Xaiftdodai ftovXrjOdxji, Xco^dtvTat Tcp,vovT€s Kal KalovTes Kal irpocrTaTTOV-T€$ dvaXu)p,aTa (f>epei,v Trap* eavTOVs olov <j>6povs> <8v (TpuKpd [lev els tov KapwovTa Kal ov8ev dvaXl-GKovai,,ToZs 8*aAAots avTol Te Kal oZoucerai ypd)VTac‘ E Kal 8rj Kal TeXevTOJVTes r/ rrapd gvyyevcdv rrapa Ttvcov eydpdiv tov KapwovTOS xpijp,aTa p,iu0dv XapfiavovTes arroKTivvijacnv. ot t' ad KvflepvfjTat, pvpla eTepa roiavra epyd^ovTai, KaTaXekrovTes1 Te ck tlvos em,BovXf)s ev TaZs dvaycoyaZs €pr]p,ovs, Kal cr<f>dXp,aTa ttoiovvtcs ev toZs rreXdyeaiv eK^aX-Xovoiv els Txp> OdXaTTavt Kal eTepa KaKovpyovaiv. el 8?) ravra Siavorjde'vTes flovXevaalpieffa irepl avTutv
1 KaraXelirovres codd. Paris. BCH : KaTaXiirivres BT.
1 Cf. Homer, Iliad, xii. 514< IriTpbs ykp Mjp TroXXwr ivrd^ios &XXwv. The image of the physician was used above, 293. The image of the captain (for the Greek Kvpepyqrrjs had an 146
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which we wrere just speaking. Now let us tell in some detail how this which we called the second choice comes about. Shall we do so ?
y. soc. By all means.
str. Let us return once more to the images which we always have to use in portraying kingly rulers.
y. soc. What images ?
str. The noble captain of a ship and the "physician who is worth as much as many others.1 ” Let us make a simile of them and use it to help us to discover something.
y. soc. What is your simile ?
str. Something of this sort: Imagine that we all thought in regard to captains and physicians : " We are most abominably treated by them. For whomsoever of us either of them wishes to save, he saves, one of them just like the other, and whomsoever he wishes to maltreat, he maltreats. They cut us up and burn us and order us to bring them payments of money, as if they were exacting tribute, of which they spend little or nothing for their patients; they themselves and their servants use the rest. And finally they are bribed by the patient’s relatives or enemies and actually bring about his death. And as for the captains, they commit countless other misdeeds; they make plots and leave us deserted ashore when they put out to sea, they bring on mishaps at sea and so cast us into the water, and are guilty of other wrong-doings.”
Now suppose, with these thoughts in mind, we importance commensurate with that of the captain, rather than of the pilot, in modern times) has just been used. See also Republic, vi. 488 a ; Laws xii. 963 b.
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C ]8ovXi]v Ttva, tovtcov tcov tc^vcov pcrjKeTi eTTiTpcTrew dpxew avroKparopi pvrfteTtpa pvrpr* ovv SovAcov /itjt eXevOepcov, £vAAefat 8e e/c/cATjotav T]p,cdv avTcov, rj gvpciravTa tov drjpcov 7} tows’ rrXovcrlovs pcovov, efetvat 8e /cat tStcoTiov /cat tcov aAAcov SrjpLiovpy&v Trepc T€ ttAou /cat nepl voacov yvcopi/qv gvpflaXecrfai, Kaff d Tt XPV tois (frappLaKOis rjpbas Kal tois taTpt/cots opyavots npos tovs Kapwovras xprpOah Kal Kai D rots TrAotots Te avTOts /cat Tots vavTt/cots dpydvois cis rr]v tcov irAotcov xpetav /cat irepl tovs kw^vvovs tovs re irpds avrdv tov nXovv avejacov Kal 0aXdrrT]s Trepc Kal TTpds Tas TOIS A^CTTats €VT€V^€IS, Kal eav vau^ta^etv dpa derj ttov pcaKpots ttAoiois npos ercpa to tavTa* Ta 8e to) ttX^0€c SofavTa ire pl tovtcov, €LT€ TIVCOV laTpcov Kal KV^epvTjTCOV €tT* aAAcov tSicoTiov (v/jb/SovXevdvTOJV, ypd^avTas ev Kvp^eal E Tiot /cat crnjAats, Ta 8e /cat aypa^a TraTpca Oepe-vovs eOr), KaTa tovt Tjbr) navTa tov eneiTa xpovov vavTcXXeadai Kal Tas tcov KapcvovTCOv 0epane las 7TOLeia0ai.
ne. Sfl. Ko(ai85] ye elprjKas aTona.
HE. KaT* evtavTOV 8e' ye dpxovTas Ka0loTaa0ai TOV nXT)0OVS> €tT€ €/C TCOV TrAoVCTtCOV €IT€ €/C TOV driaov navTos, os av KXrjpovpevos Xayxdvrj- tovs d€ KaTaaTavTas apxovTas apxeiv KaTa Ta ypap.p,aTa KVpepvcovTas Tas vavs Kal tovs KapcvovTas icopcevovs.
NE. Sfl. TaUT* €Tt ^aAeTTCOTepa.
38. gE. 0eco St? /cat to pLCTa Taura enopcevov. €77€t8av yap tcov apxdvrcov eKacrrois 6 cvtav-148
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deliberated about them and decided that we would no longer allow either of these arts to rule without control over slaves or free men, but that we would call an assembly either of all the people or of the rich only, and that anyone, whether he were engaged in some other form of skilled labour or were without any special qualifications, should be free to offer an opinion about navigation and diseases, how drugs and surgical or medical instruments should be applied to the patients, and how ships and nautical instruments should be used for navigation and in meeting dangers, not only those of winds and sea that affect the voyage itself, but also those met in encounters with pirates, and if battles have to be fought between ships of war; and that whatever the majority decided about these matters, whether any physicians or ship captains or merely unskilled persons took part in the deliberations, should be inscribed upon tablets and slabs or in some instances should be adopted as unwritten ancestral customs, and that henceforth forever navigation and the care of the sick should be conducted in accordance with these provisions.
y. soc. That is a most absurd state of things that you have described.
str. And suppose that rulers of the people are set up annually, whether from the rich or from the whole people, on the principle that whoever is chosen by lot should rule, and that these rulers exercise their authority in commanding the ships or treating the sick in accordance with the written rules.
y. soc. That is still harder to imagine.
str. Now consider what comes next. When the year of office has passed for each set of rulers, there
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to$ egeXOrp Setfaet bucaaTypia KadlaavTas1 dvdpdov, 299 r) tcov irXovaaov ck TrpoKpiaeoos t) gvprravTos av TOV 8x)pov tovs Xaxdvras, els tovtovs eladyeiv rovs dpgavras Kal evdvvew, KaTrpyopeZv 8c tov ftovXd-pevov d)$ ov /card ra ypappaTa tov eviavTov ckv-flepviqae Ta$ vavs ov8e koto. rd TraXata t&v ttoo-yovcvv evry Ta avTa oe TavTa Kai. nepi tcov tovs KapvovTas loopevcov &v 8’ dv KaTaifjTi^Ladrj n/zav ° Tl XPV TraOeZv avTtvv Ttvas rj aTTOTLveiv.
ne. sn. Ovkovv o y edeXajv Kal ckcov ev toZs B tolovtols apxeiv diKaioTaT dv otcovv rraaxoc Kal aTTOTLVOt,.
SE. Kaj tolvvv €TL Ber/aec OeaOat vdpov eirl rraai TOVTOIS, dv Tis KV^epVTJTlKT/V Kal TO VaVTCKOV rj TO vytewov Kal laTptKrjs dXrfteiav Trepl irvevp.aTa tc Kal Oeppa Kal i/jvxpa fyqT&v ^aA/jrai Trapa Ta ypdp,p.aTa Kal ao^op.evos otlovv Trepl to. ToiavTa, Trp&Tov p.ev iirpre^ laTptKov avTov p/rpre KvftepvTpriKdv dvopd-a^a ptTeivpoXoyov, aSoXecrxyv Tiva crocfx.o'T'qv, eW' d)S dca^OelpovTa dXXovs vecoTepovs Kal dva-C irelOovTa encTtdeadaL KVpepvTjTiKfj Kal laTpLK'p py koto, vopovs, dXX9 avTOKparopas dpx^iv tojv ttXoum Kal tcvv voaovvTcvv, ypai/^dpevov eladyeiv tov fiov-Xdpevov ocs e^eaTCv eis Sr) ti SiKaaTTjpiov dv 8e irapd tovs vopovs Kal Ta yeypappeva 86^ TreiOecv ecTe veovs etre rrpea^vTas, KoXa^ecv toZs eaxaTOLs.
1	Ka.etffavra3 D : Ka0^<ravras B : Kadiardi'Tas T.
1	This passage obviously refers to the trial of Socrates? The word p.eriwpa was used by those who made all sorts of general accusations against Socrates (see Apology. 18 b 19 b, with its reference to the Clouds of Aristophanes), and the reference of the words 8icL</>9eipovTCL dXXovs vgwt&pous to the accusation brought against him by Miletus, Anytus 150
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will have to be sessions of courts in which the judges are chosen by lot either from a selected list of the rich or from the whole people, and the rulers will have to be brought before these courts and examined as to their conduct in office, and anyone who pleases can bring against the captains an accusation for failure to command the ships during the year in accordance with the written laws or the ancestral customs, and similarly against the physicians for their treatment of the sick; and if any of them is found guilty, the court shall decide what his punishment or his fine shall be.
y. soc. Surely anyone who consents voluntarily to hold office under such conditions would richly deserve any penalty or fine that might be imposed.
str. And then, in addition to all this, there will have to be a law that if anyone is found to be investigating the art of pilotage or navigation or the subject of health and true medical doctrine about winds and things hot and cold, contrary to the written rules, or to be indulging in any speculation whatsoever on such matters, he shall in the first place not be called a physician or a ship captain, but a star-gazer,1 a kind of loquacious sophist, and secondly anyone who is properly qualified may bring an accusation against him and hale him into court for corrupting the young and persuading them to essay the arts of navigation and medicine in opposition to the laws and to govern the ships and the sick according to their own will; and if he is found to be so persuading either young or old contrary to the laws and written rules, he shall suffer
and Lycon (Apology 24 c tpyai yap 8t) roi>s vtovs ddcKecv p.e 8ia<f>0elpovTa) is perfectly plain.
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ovSgv yap 8etv tcov vopcov etvat ao^curepov ouSeva yap dyvoelv to re larptKov Kal to vyceivov ou8e to KvftepviyTiKov Kal vavTucov efeivat yap tu> D BovXopevcp pavOdveiv yeypappeva Kal Trarpta eOp
Keipeva. raura Bp rrepl re rauras Tas* STriar^/xas’ et ytyvoLTo ovtcos cos Xeyopev, do Hd)KpaTes> Kal orparpyiKTjs Kal gvpTrdcrps rprrwocfovv OppevTucrjs Kal ypacpiKrjs 7} ^u^cTracn)? pepos otcovv pippTiKTjs teat, TCKTOVLKjjs Kal gvvoXps oTrocaaovv aKevovpyias p Kat, yeaopycas Kat, Tps Trepi, Ta (pvTa gvvoXps Texvps, p Kat Ttva i7T7TO(/)opPlav av Kara avyypdppaTa OeaoralpeOa yiyvopevpv t) gvpTraaav dyeXaiOKopiKpv p pavTiKpv p Trav d ti pepos BtaKovucp TrepielXpc/iev, E t) 77€TT€tav p gvp/rraaav dpcOp/qTLKTjv	etre
eTTiTre8ov €iT€ ev fldOecriv ecTe ev rd^eaiv1 odcrdv rrov,—irepl drravTa raura ovtcv Trparropeva tI TT0Ty av </>aveLT], /card avyypappaTa ycyvopeva Kal pr/ /card Texyiqv;
ne. sn. AfjXov OTi Trauai re2 aiTexyai, TravTeXcbs av arroXo^ rjpiv, Kal ov8e els avOis yevocvT* av TTOTC 8ia TOV aTTOKOjXvOVTa TOVTOV ^TJTeiv VOjlOV’ cocrre o ^10$, cov Kai vw ^aXcTros, sis tov )<p6vov 300 ckclvov dfilcoTos ylyvotT av to Traparrav.
39* EE. Ti 8e To8e; el Kara crvyypdppaTa pev dvayKat,oipev eKacrrov ylyveadat tcov elpyjpevoov Kal toIs avyypdppaaLV Tjpcov emaTaTelv tov XCLpoTovTjOevTa t] Xa^dvTa eK tvx^?» ovtos Be prjBev (fipovTi^cov tcov ypappaTCOv KepBovs eveKa3 tivos rj xapLT°S IBlas Trapa raura errcxecpoL Bpav ere pa, prjBev ycyvcooKcov, dpa ov tov kokov tov irpooOev pet^ov av ert tovto ytyvoLTo kokov;
1 raxctfi*'] irdxe<Tv> al. 2 tc om. B. 8 i:V€K& BT. 152
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the most extreme penalties. Nothing, they say, ought to be wiser than the laws; for no one is ignorant of medicine and the laws of health or of the pilot’s art and navigation, since anyone who pleases can learn the existing written rules and ancestral customs. Now if these regulations which I speak of were to be applied to these sciences, Socrates, and to strategy and every part of the entire art of hunting and to painting or every kind of imitation and to carpentry including every kind of utensil-making, or even to husbandry and all the art that is concerned with plants, or if we were to see an art of horse-breeding conducted by written rules, or herdsmanship in general or prophecy or everything that is included in the art of serving, or draught-playing or the whole science of number, whether arithmetic or plane geometry or solid geometry or problems of motion—what would you think of carrying on all these in such a way, by written rules and not by knowledge ?
y. soc. Clearly all the arts would be utterly ruined, nor could they ever rise again, through the operation of the law prohibiting investigation; and so life, which is hard enough now, would then become absolutely unendurable.
str. Here is a further point. If we ordained that each of the aforesaid arts must be carried on by written rules and that the observance of our written rules be under the charge of the man who is elected or chosen by lot, but he should disregard the written rules and for the sake of some gain or to do a favour to some one should try to act contrary to them, without possessing any knowledge, would not this be a greater evil than the former ?
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NE. sn. *XX^Oearard ye.
B SE. Ilapd yap ofyiat rovs vopovs rovs gk rrelpas rroXXfjs Keipevovs Kal 7ivo)v gvpftovXaw eKacrra Xapievrais gvpftovXevardvraw Kal Treccravrcov Oeordai to rrXrjOos, 6 rrapd ravra r oXpaw dpav, apaprtfpa-ros dpdprrjpa iroXXairXdaiov drrepya^opevos, dva-TpcTTot Traaav av irpagw ere /jlgcQovojs tow gvyypopL-I^otcop.
ne. sn. IIcos 8* ov peXXet;
EE. Ata ravra drj rots rrepl drovovv vopovs Kal C ^vyypdppara riOepevots devrepos ttXovs rd trapd ravra ppre eva pr/re irXfjdos prfoev pifoetrore edv 8pav p.^8’ oriovv.
ne. sn. 'OpOcos.
EE. Ovkovv pipripara pev av eKacrrcov ravra eir) rrjs dXrjdelas, rd Trapd raw eldoraw els 8vvapw eivat yeypapp,eva ;
NE. SB. Ilais 3* ov;
HE. Kat pLTjv top ye ecoora ecpapLev, top optojs rroXiriKov, el pepvrjpeda, TTOCTjcrebv r'p Texyr) iroXXa els rrjv avrov Trpagw raw ypapp,araw ovdev </>povrl-^ovra, orrorav dXX> avrcp ^eXrlaj 8d£r) Trapd rd D yeypappLeva v<f>* avrov Kal errearaXpeva arroval naw.
NE. 2H. "l^cffapev yap.
EE. Ovkovv avrjp darriaovv els TrXrjdos oriovv, f IX /	f	/	\	ft
OLS CLP PO/JLOL K€LpL€POL TVy^CLPCOCTL, TTCLpa TOVTO O TL OP »	/	~ e n f\	>t	y \
e7TL)(eLp7)Oa)OL 7TOL€LP O)S peATLOP erepop OP, TOVTOP dpajai Kara dvvapw drrep 6 aXrjOivds eKetvos;
ne. sn. ndvv pev ovv.
EE. TAp* odv el pev aveTrcar^poves dvres rd roiov-
1 See 295 e.
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y. soc. Most assuredly.
str. Since the laws are made after long experience and after commissioners of some kind have carefully considered each detail with delicate skill and have persuaded the people to pass them, anyone, I fancy, who ventured to violate them would be involved in error many times greater than the first, and would cause even greater ruin than the written laws to all kinds of transactions.
y. soc. Of course he would.
str. Therefore the next best course for those who make laws or written rules about anything whatsoever is to prohibit any violation of them whatsoever, either by one person or by a greater number.
y. soc. Right.
str. These laws, then, written by men who know in so far as knowledge is possible, are imitations in each instance of some part of truth ?
y. soc. Of course.
str. And yet we said, if we remember, that the man of knowledge, the real statesman, would by his art make many changes in his practice without regard to his writings, when he thought another course was better though it violated the rules he had written and sent to his absent subjects.1
y. soc. Yes, we did say that.
str. But is it not true that any man or any number of men whatsoever who have written laws, if they undertake to make any change in those laws, thinking it is an improvement, are doing, to the best of their ability, the same thing which our true statesman does ?
y. see. Certainly.
str. If, then, they were to do this without science,
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TOV SpCpCV, [UpLCL(J0aL /JLCV CLV CTTLX^LpOLCV TO dXljOcS, E /ii/zoivr* dv [jlcvtol Trav KaKais1' cl §’ cvtcxvol, tovto ovk cutlv ctl pLcpLTjpLa, aAA’ avTo to dXr]0e-ototov ckclvo;
NE. 2X1. HdvTO)$ TTOV,
EE. Kai [LT]V C[L7TpOCF0€V y€ U)pLoXoyT)pLGVOV f][lLV kcltol pLTjScv ttXt]0os /x^S* t/vtlvovv Svvarov ctvac XaftcLV TCyVTjV.
ne. 2X1. Kecrai yap ovv.
EE. Ovkovv cl [icv cotl PacriXiK'q tls tcxvtj, to TCOV TrXoVCHCOV 7tXt]0OS Kal 6 gvp/TTaS 8rjpLO$ ovk dv TTOTC XdfioL TT]V TToXlTLKTJV TaVTTjV CTTL(jTT]pLT]V , ne. six. TIcus* yap dv;
EE. Aet 8tj rd? rotaura? yc, d)$ colkc, TToXvTcias, CL [IcXXoVCFL KaXoOS TTjV dXT]0LVT]V €KCLVT]V TT]V TOV 301 cvds [xcrd tcxvt]? dpxovTOs TroXiTclav cis SvvapLLv p.Lp,riO€a0ai, [XTjScirOTC KClpLCVCOV aVTOLS TOJV vopnov pLT]Scv ttolclv Ttapd Ta ycypapLfJLCva Kal TraTpLa c0t[.
NE. 2X1. KdAAtar* clpT]Kas.
EE. ‘'Orav dpa ot ttXovolol TavTT]v fupLtovTaL, totc apLOTOKpaTiav KaXovpcv tt)v ToiavTTjv TroXirclav' OTTorav 8c tcvv v6fxa>v pLT] (f>povTL^<oorLV, oXtyapxlav.
NE. 2X1. KlvSvvCVCI.
EE. Kai pLTjv ottotov av0LS ct$ dpxp) KaTa vopLOVs, B [LL/xovpLCvos tov cTTLOT^pLOva> jSacriAea KaXoVpLCV, ov Scopt^OVTCS OVO/iaTl TOV pLCT* CTTLOTT]PLT]S Tj 86%T]S koto vopLovs pLovapxovvTa.
NE. 2X1. Klv8w€VOpLCV.
EE. Ovkovv Kav tls dpa cttlot'^plcov ovtcos d)V T V	/	/>/	9 t /*)	\ X	X
cls a-PXTb tto-vtcos to yc ovopLa Tav-ov paoLAcvs kol ovScv CTCpor 7TpOCrpT]0T](7€TaL' 8l* d2 8r] T(X 1TCVTC
1 Trap kcikws] irar/ca/cws B : irdv * KaKuis T: iravK&Kws Burnet. 156
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they would be trying to imitate reality, they would, however, imitate badly in every case; but if they were scientific, then it would no longer be imitation, but the actual perfect reality of which we spoke ?
y. soc. Yes, assuredly.
str. And yet we agreed definitely a while ago that no multitude is able to acquire any art whatsoever.
y. soc. Yes, that is definitely agreed.
str. Then if there is a kingly1 art, neither the collective body of the wealthy nor the whole people could ever acquire this science of statesmanship.
y. soc. No ; certainly not.
str. Such states, then, it seems, if they are to imitate well, so far as possible, that true form of government—by a single ruler who rules with science —must never do anything in contravention of their existing written laws and ancestral customs.
y. soc. You are quite right.
str. Then whenever the rich imitate this government, we call such a state an aristocracy; and when they disregard the laws, we call it an oligarchy.
y. soc. Yes, I think we do.
str. And again, when one man rules according to laws and imitates the scientific ruler, we call him a king, making no distinction in name between the single ruler who rules by science and him who rules by opinion if they both rule in accordance with laws.
y. soc. Yes, I think we do.
str. Accordingly, if one man who is really scientific rules, he will assuredly be called by the same name, king, and by no other; and so the five names of what
1	See 292 e.
2	Si &] SiA BT.
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ovo/zara not' vvv Xeyopevaw ttoXltglcvv ev pdvov yeyovev.
ne. sn. *Eot/c€ yovv.
EE. Tt S’, drew p-qre Kara vdpovs p-nre Kara efhn TTpaTTT? ns ets ap^cop, 7rpocrrroi-r]Tac oe (vajrep o ctti-C OTijpcov (vs apa Trapa rd yeypappeva rd ye fteXTL-cttov TToerjreov, 22 de tls errtOvpla Kal ayvota tovtov tov ptpvjpaTos TjyovpevTj, pa>v ov TOTe tov tolovtov €KacrTov Tvpavvov kXt]T€ov;
ne. sn. Tt pr/v;
40. EE. Ovtcv 8-rj Tvpawos tc yeyove, (/>apev, Kac ftacnXevs Kal oXtyapyla Kal aptoTOKpaTta Kal 8r]poKpaTca} dvayepavd,vT(vv T(vv dv0pa)7ra)v tov eva eKeivov pdvapyov, Kal dirtaTTjadvT(vv pydeva T-fjs TOLavTTjs dpyrjs dtpov dv yeveaOat ttotc, ware D edeXetv Kat dvvaTov eevat peTa dpeT-fjs Kal gttlctty]py]s dpyovTa ra Sucata Kal data dtavepew dpOcos 7rd<rt, Aw^aadai Se /cat aTTOKTivvvvai Kal kokovv dv dv povX-rffij eKaaTOTe ripenv eirel yevdpevdv y' dv otov Xeyopev dyaTraaOat Te dv Kal ou<eiv dLaKvftepvdjvTa evdatpdvcvs dpdrjv aKpiflcos pdvov TroXiTecav
ne. sn. Ild/s 8* ov;
EE. Nvv de ye ottotc ovk eart ycyvdpevos, <vs 8tj cfaapev, ev Tats TroXeca /SaacXevs dlos ev crprfvecnv E epc/weTai,, to Te acopa evdvs Kal ttjv i/jvxr]V dea^epevv els, det Stj avveXOdvTas ^vyypdppaTa ypd(f>etv, (vs eotKe, peTaOeovTas ra T-fjs aX^deoTaT-rjs TToXtTelas c^vt).
1 What are called five distinct forms of government are resolved into one—the one right form of which all others are imitations (297 c). This is to be sought in some small number or one person (ibid.). We have found it in the really scientific monarchy, and the other so-called forms of 158
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are now called the forms of government have become only one.1
Y. soc. So it seems, at least.
str. But when a single ruler acts in accordance with neither laws nor customs, but claims, in imitation of the scientific ruler, that whatever is best must be done, even though it be contrary to the written laws, and this imitation is inspired by desire and ignorance, is not such a ruler to be called in every instance a tyrant ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Thus, we say, the tyrant has arisen, and the king and oligarchy and aristocracy and democracy, because men are not contented with that one perfect ruler, and do not believe that there could ever be any one worthy of such power or willing and able by ruling with virtue and knowledge to dispense justice and equity rightly to all, but that he will harm and kill and injure any one of us whom he chooses on any occasion, since they admit that if such a man as we describe should really arise, he would be welcomed and would continue to dwell among them, directing to their weal as sole ruler a perfectly right form of government.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. But, as the case now stands, since, as we claim, no king is produced in our states who is, like the ruler of the bees in their hives, by birth pre-eminently fitted from the beginning in body and mind, we are obliged, as it seems, to follow in the track of the perfect and true form of government by coming together and making written laws.
government, being merely imitations of this, require no names of their own.
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NE. 2X1. KtvSvvevei.
EE. (davpd^opev 8pra, <3 ScoKpares1, ev rats roi-avracs iroXtrelais oaa ^vp^alvet ylyveadai, kclko. Kal dcra gvpftpcrerai, TOtavTi]? rps KppTudos viroKetpe~ vtjs avTats", rps Kara ypappara Kac eUr) pp pera emcrTppps irparrovaps ras Trpdgets, p1 erepa 302 irpooypcopevp iravrl KarddpXos d>s irdvr* av 81-oAecreie ra ravrp ytyvdpeva ; p eKeivo pptv Oavpa-erreov paXXov, (3s Layypov ri rrdXis earl <f>vcreL; irdayovaaL yap 8p to Lavra at irdXets vvv ypovov arrepavrov, opens eviat reves avrcov povLpot re elat Kal ovk dvarpeirovrat,' iroXXal ppv evtore Kal KaO-direp irXoia Karadvopevac OLoXXvvrai Kal SioAcvAaai Kal ere SioAovvrai 3ta rr]v tojv Kv/8epvyrd)v Kai vavrcov poySpptav tcov rrepl rd peyLcrra peytarpv B ayvocav elXp(/>6r(vv, oi irepl rd TroXvrucd Kar* ovdev ycyvcoaKovres pyovvrat, Kara irdvra aa<f>e-arara iraacov eiricmripcov ravrrjv elXiyfievai.
NE. 2X1. ’AXpOecrrara.
41. HE. Tis OVV 8p TCOV OVK dpOcVV iroX.lT€t,d)V tovtcov pKicrra yaXerrp av^rjv, iracrcov yaXeiraiv ovacov, Kal rl$ ftapvrdrp, 8ei ri KartSetv ppas, Katnep irpos ye rd vvv irporeOev ppiv irdpepyov AtyoiJLevov; ov p/rjv aAA ecs* ye to oAov lctcos airavu eveKa rov rocovrov irdvres dpcopev yapiv.
ne. 2X1. Aei* ncos S’ ov;
C HE. T^v avrpv rolvvv (/)d0L rpLcov ovacov yaXe-irpv 8t,a(/>ep6vTCDS ylyveaOai Kal paarrpv*
NE. 2X1. IIa>? 4>ys;
EE. Ovk aXXa>s> irXpv povapylav (/>ppl i<al dXtycov
1 7’ add. Stephanas e Ficino.
’ 5ta0e/>6j'rw$ d/j-a. Kal pq.arr]v yl-yveaOai T.
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y. soc. Yes, I suppose we are.
str. Can we wonder, then, Socrates, at all the evils that arise and are destined to arise in such kinds of government, when they are based upon such a foundation, and must conduct their affairs in accordance with written laws and with customs, without knowledge ? For every one can see that any other art built upon such a foundation would ruin all its works that are so produced. Ought we not rather to wonder at the stability that inheres in the state ? For states have laboured under such conditions for countless ages, nevertheless some of them are lasting and are not overthrown. Many, to be sure, like ships that founder at sea, are destroyed, have been destroyed, and will be destroyed hereafter, through the worthlessness of their captains and crews who have the greatest ignorance of the greatest things, men who have no knowledge of statesmanship, but think they have in every respect most perfect knowledge of this above all other sciences.
y. soc. Very true.
str. Is it, then, our duty to see which of these not right forms of government is the least difficult to live with, though all are difficult, and which is the most oppressive, although this is somewhat aside from the subject we had proposed for ourselves? On the whole, however, perhaps all of us have some such motive in mind in all that we are doing.
y. soc. Yes, it is our duty, of course.
str. Well then, you may say that of the three forms, the same is both the hardest and the easiest.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Just this: I mean that there are three forms of government, as we said at the beginning of the
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dpxyv xal ttoAAcov, etrai rpets ravras ypiv XeyopLe-vas tov vvv eirLKeyvp^evov Xoyov Kar* apyas-
NE. 2X1. ^Hcrav yap ovv.
EE. Taura? tolvvv 8i\a repLvovres pdav eKaaryv eg roLcopev, ryv dpdyv airoKpivavTCS tovtojv e^S6pyV.
ne. 2X1. Hai?;
D EE. ’Ek pev rys pLovapxtas ftacnXLKyv Kal rvpav-VLKY]V, €K 8* aV TWV (XT] IToXXuJV TY)V T€ eVU)VVpOV ec/>apev eivai dpioro kpariav Kal dXiyapxlav ck 8* av TO)V TToXXcOV TOT€ pL€V CLTrXyV eTTOVOpLagoVTeS eridepiev SypioKpariav, vvv 8e aS Kal ravryv ypxv 0€T€OV ecrrl SiirXyv.
NE. 2X1. Ilaj? 8??; Kal TLVL 8 LOLpOVVTCS TOVTyVJ
EE. OvSev Sca(/>€povTL raw dXXcov, ov8* el rov-vopia ySy SlttXovv ean ravrys’ aAAa to ye /card E vopovs dpx^LV Kal TrapavopLfvs ecTTL Kal ravTT] Kal rat? a'AAai?.
NE. 2X1. "Ecrn ydp ovv.
EE. Tore pLtv tolvvv tt]V dp0TjV gryrovcFL tovto to TpvrjpLa ovk xpifapov> <vs ev roc? TrpdaOev aTredei-gapLev eTTeL&q 8e egelXop,ev eKelvrjv, ra? 8’ aAAa? eOepLev dvayKalas, ev tovtols Sy to irapavopLov Kal ewopLOV eKacrryv ^LyoTopLCL tovtojv.
ne. 2X1. "Eolkc tovtov vvv py0€VTO$ tov Xoyov.
EE. XiovapxlcL tolvvv gevx^Loa pLev ev ypapLpLacrLv dyadoLS, ov$ vopLovs XeyopLev, apiary 'rraucov ra>v eg' dvofxos Se xaXe7ry Kal flapvrdry gvvoLKycraL.
1 The name is said to be twofold in meaning, probably because it was applied in cases in which there was a regularly constituted popular government and also in cases of mob rule.
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discussion which has now flowed in upon us— monarchy, the rule of the few, and the rule of the many.
y. soc. Yes, there were those three.
str. Let us, then, by dividing each of these into two parts, make six, and by distinguishing the right government from these, a seventh.
y. soc. How shall we make the division ?
str. We said that monarchy comprised royalty and tyranny, and the rule of the few comprised aristocracy, which has a name of good omen, and oligarchy ; but to the rule of the many we gave then only a single name, democracy; now, however, that also must be divided.
y. soc. How ? On what principle shall we divide that ?
str. On the same that we used for the others, though the name of this form is already twofold in meaning.1 At any rate, the distinction between ruling according to law and without law applies alike to this and the rest.
y. soc. Yes, it does.
str. Before, when we were in search of the right government, this division was of no use, as we showed at the time ; but now that we have set that apart and have decided that the others are the only available forms of government, the principle of lawfulness and lawlessness bisects each of them.
y. soc. So it seems, from what has been said.
str. Monarchy, then, when bound by good written rules, which we call laws, is the best of all the six; but without law it is hard and most oppressive to live with.
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303 NE. 2H. Klp8vP€V€l.
HE. Try 8e ye tcov pr] ttoXXcov, a>crTrep evos Kal irXrflovs to dXlyov pecrov, ovtcos T)yT)crcope0a pecrqv erd dpfioTepa' ttjv 8* aS tov ttXt]0ovs Kara iravTa do0evY) Kal pifoev pr^re ayaOov prjTe kokov peya ^wapevrjv cos Trpos Tas dXXas 8ia to Tas dpyds ev TavT'p diaveveprprflai, koto, apucpd els ttoXXovs-8:6 yeyove iraacov pev voptpcov tcov ttoXi/tglcov ovocov tovtcov \€LP^(JTr)> Trapavopcov 8* ovocvv B gvpTracrcov PcXtIott)' koI clkoXclcttcov pev Traacov ovocov ev drjpoKpaTLa vlko,1 tpjv, Koaplcov 8* ovocov TjKioTa ev TavTT) flccoTeov, ev rfi Trpcorrj 8e iroXv TTpCOTOV T€ Kal dp LOTOV, TtXy]V TT]S eft36pT]S' iraocov yap eKetvyv ye eKKpvreov, olov 0edv e^ dvdpcoTrcov, eK tcov dXXcov TToXtreicov.
NE. sn. CJatverat rov0’ ovtco ylyveoOal tc Kal gvpflalvew, teal ttoly)tcov rprep Xeyeis>
HE. OvKOVV 8t} Kal TOVS KOLVCOVOVS TOVTCOV TCOV ttoXitclcov rraacov itXt]v Trjs err urn] povos dcfiacpeTeov C COS OVK OVTaS TToXtTLKOVS aXXa OTaaLaOTLKOVS, Kat €LOU)\a>v /xcycaTcop TTpocrrara? orras Kat avrovs T	/	/	\\
€tPat TOLOVTOVS, p^yWTOVS O€ OVTOS ftLfJLTJTaS KCU yorpras peyLotovs ylyveaOcu tcov ao^caToov crofa-
UTas,
1 rtK?] VLtcat) 13 : vtKav T.
1 The concentration of power in the hands of one man makes monarchy most efficient, but, since no human monarch is perfect, monarchy must be regulated by laws. Its efficiency makes it under such conditions the best government to live under. But without restraint of law monarchy becomes tyranny—the worst kind of oppression. Oligarchy occupies a position intermediate between 164
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y. soc. I fancy it is.
str. But just as few is intermediate between one and a multitude, so the government of the few must be considered intermediate, both in good and in evil. But the government of the multitude is weak in all respects and able to do nothing great, either good or bad, when compared with the other forms of government, because in this the powers of government are distributed in small shares among many men; therefore of all these governments when they are lawful, this is the worst, and when they are all lawless it is the best; and if they are all without restraint,* life is most desirable in a democracy, but if they are orderly, that is the worst to live in; but life in the first kind of state is by far the first and best, with the exception of the seventh, for that must be set apart from all the others, as God is set apart from men.1
y. soc. That statement appears to be true to the facts, and we must do as you say.
str. Then those who participate in all those governments—with the exception of the scientific one—are to be eliminated as not being statesmen, but partisans; and since they preside over the greatest counterfeits, they are themselves counterfeits, and since they are the greatest of imitators and cheats, they are the greatest of all sophists.
monarchy and democracy—less efficient than the one and more efficient than the other, because power is distributed among a small number of persons—and is, therefore, when lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than monarchy. Democracy, in turn, since power is too greatly subdivided, is inefficient, either for good or evil, and is, therefore, when lawful less good, and when lawless less bad, than either of the others.
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NE. 2H. Klv8w€V€l TOVTO CIS TOVS TToXlTlKOVS Xeyopevovs TrepieaTpd^Oai1 to pfjp,a opdoraTa.
EE. Etev tovto pev aTeyvcos ppiv atcnrep 8 papa, KaOdirep epppdp vvv 8p KevTavptKOV opaaffai Kal XaTvpiKov Tiva fflaaov, ov 8p yajpiare'ov d/rro Dx ~	e/	/	/
7FOAt7tK7]S CLT) TC^VT)^9 VVV O OVTO) TTCLVV fl O'/IS eycoptofip.
NE. 2X1. <T>atv€rai.
EE. Tovtov 8e y9 erepov gtc yaXendyrepov Xel-7T€T(u Tip gvyyeves 09 dpov r* eivai paXXov Tcp [3a-aiXiKip yevei Kal dvaKaTapaOpTOTepov Kal poi (f)aivope6a tois tov ypvadv KaOalpowi rrdOos dpoiov TTe-rrovOevai.
ne. sn. Hwj;
EE. TTOV Kal X10OVS Kal TToXX9 d,TTa €T€pa aTTOKplvovaa KaKctvoc TrpcoTOV2 ot 8r]pn,ovpyol’ E pLCTa ravra AeiTrerat ^vpLpLepbcyfteva ra ^vyyevrj tov ypvaov Tlpua Kal Trvpl p,6vov afiaipcTd, yaXKos Kat apyvpos, ccfti o otc Kai aoapias, a juera paoa-vcov Tais et/f^crecri pioyis a^aipeOevTa tov Xeyopievov aKr/paTOV ypvoov eiacrev rjpias i8eiv avTov piovov e<^’ eavTOV.
ne. sn. Aeyerat yap oSv 8yj ravra ovtoj yl-yveoOai.
42. EE. Kara tov avTov toIvvv Xoyov coikz Kal vvv rjpiiv ra pev eTepa Kal OTroora aXXoTpia Kal rd pvr] c/)lXa TroXiTiK-fjs eTTiamqpiTjs aTTOKe^copladai, XeiTTeaOai 8e ra Tipiia Kal gvyyevfj. tovtcov S’ earl 304 ttov oTpaTr/yla Kal SiKacrTiKT] Kal dap flaaiXiKT] Koivcovovaa ppTopela TrelOovaa to diKaiov gvv-
1	irepcscrTp^<p0ai. BT.
2	Kpbrepov B.	3 & add. Stephanus e Ficino.
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v. soc. This term " sophist ” seems to have come round quite rightly to the so-called statesmen.
str. Well, this part has been exactly like a play. Just as we remarked a moment ago,1 a festive troop of centaurs or satyrs was coming into view, which we had to separate from the art of statesmanship; and now we have succeeded in doing this, though it has been very difficult.
v. soc. So it seems.
str. But another group remains, which is still more difficult to separate, because it is more closely akin to the kingly class and is also harder to recognize. I think we are in somewhat the same position as refiners of gold.
Y. soc. How so?
str. Why, the refiners first remove earth and stones and all that sort of thing ; and after that there remain the precious substances which are mixed with the gold and akin to it and can be removed only by fire—copper and silver and sometimes adamant.2 These are removed by the difficult processes of smelting and tests, leaving before our eyes what is called unalloyed gold in all its purity.
y. soc. Yes, that is said, at least, to be the process.
str. By the same method I think all that is different and alien and incompatible has now been eliminated by us from the science of statesmanship, and what is precious and akin to it is left. Herein are included the arts of the general and of the judge and that kind of oratory which partakes of the kingly art because it persuades .men to justice and
1	291 a.
2	Plato, Timaeus 59 b, defines adamant as xpvaov tffos, “ a branch of gold.” It was, then, a substance akin to gold. Platinum has been suggested.
PLATO
SiaKvftepvd ras ev Tais TroXeai ttpagets' a 8y nvi rponaj pacrra ns drrofjLCpL^ojv Secret yvpwov Kai [1OVOV CKCIVOV KaO* aVTOV TOV ^yTOVpiCVOV U0* ypiCOV;
NE. Sil. AyXoV OTI TOVTO TTT} 8paV 1T€ipaT€OV.
EE. rietpas piev tolvvv eveKa t^avepos ecrrar Sia Sc [zovcriK-rjs avTov ey%eipyTeov S^Acocrai. Kai pioi Xeye.
ne. sn. To ttoiov;
B EE. XlovaiKYjs eaTi ttov tls ypiv pidOqcris, Kai dXcos tcov Trepi \eipoTeyytas eTrurrypicov;
ne. sn. “Eotiv.
EE. Tt Se toS* aS1; tovtcov yvnvovv eiTe 8ei p,av6aveiv yp,as eiTe piy, rroTepa (ftycrop^v emoTypiyv av Kai TavTTjv eivai nva Trepi aura raura, T} ttujs;
ne. sn. Ovtuos, eivai c/rqcropiev.
EE. Ovkovv eTepav df-ioXoyijaopiev eKeivoov eivai TavTTjv;
ne. sn. Nat.
EE. UoTepa S* avTiov ov8epiiav dp^eiv 8eiv aXXrjv C dXXrjs, 7} eKeivas ravT-qs, 7} tovty/v 8eiv erriTpo-
TTevovcrav ap^eiv ^vpirracrdov tcov dXXcov;
ne. sn. TavT-qv eKeivcov.
EE. T^2et’ Set piavOdveiv T} pir} tyjs piavdavopiev-qs Kai 8i8aoKovoT}s dpa av y* aTrocfraivei Setv T}piiv a-pxw;
ne. sn. S<^oSpa ye.
EE. Kat Tyv ei Set Treldeiv dpa y piy Tys 8vva~ pievys rreideiv;
ne. sn. IlaJs- S* ov;
1	r65’ a5 Ast: 8^ r8 6’ aS BT.
2 ttjp om. BT (and give el ... to young Socrates): corr. Stallbaum.
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thereby helps to steer the ship of state. Now in what way shall we most easily eliminate these and show him whom we seek alone by himself and undisguised ?
y. soc. Clearly we must do this somehow.
str. Then if it is a question of trying, he will be shown. But I think we had better try to disclose him by means of music. Please answer my question.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. Shall we agree that there is such a thing as learning music and the sciences of handicraft in general ?
y. soc. There is.
str. And how about this ? Shall we say that there is another science connected with those, which tells whether we ought or ought not to learn any one of them ?
y. soc. Yes, we shall say that there is.
str. And shall we agree that this is different from those ?
y. soc. Yes.
str. And shall we say that none of them ought to have control of any other, or that those sciences should control this one, or that this should control and rule all the others ?
y. soc. This should control those others.
str. You mean that the science which decides whether we ought to learn or not should control the science which is learnt or teaches ?
y. soc. Emphatically.
str. And the science which decides whether to persuade or not should control that which can persuade ?
y. soc. Certainly.
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HE. Etev rlvi to ttcigtikov ovv aTTo8a>crop,€V eirLCTT'qfiY) rrArjOovs re Kal o^Aov 8ta uvfloAoyias1 D aAAa p/q 8ta StSa^T??;
ne. 20. Gavepov, ot/tai, Kal tovto pr/Topixf] Q> /	5/
OOT€OV OP.
_ rF'Q>tf S' n	>/	'S'
HE. 1OO €tT€ Ota 7T€CVOV$ €CT€ Kac Ota TtPOg n /	s **	'	'	e ~	i %	/
ptag oct Trparretp TTpos rtpag or cow tj Kac to irapa-irav qcrvyLav1 eyeiv, tovt' av irola 7rpocr3^aop,€v ern-
NE. 20. T?) T?j? 1T€l.(TTLKTjs dp^OVOT] Kal AcKTlKrjs* TTI#	1	»\X	t 9	\\	«
HE. hill) O€ av OVK aAAT] TIS, (VS Ol/xat, TTATjV Tj tov itoAltlkov 8vvap,LS.
ne. 20. KaAAtor* €Lp7]Kas.
HE. Kai tovto pev eouce ra^v /ce^co/Ho^at ttoAi-E TLKrjs TO pTjTOpiKOV, d)$ €T€pOV ClSoS OV, VITYJpeTOVV p/qv TavTTj.
ne. sn. Nai.
43* 3E« Ti 8e Ttepl ttjs TOtaaS* av Swapavs 8tavor)T€OV ;
ne. xn. IToias;
_ rp >-* r \	/	</	***	X/
HE. 17/9 CO? 7TOA€[JLr]T€OV eKaCTTOLS OC$ OP 'TTpOCACO-n	\	~	>/
pctza TTOAepcecV) ecT€ avTTjv are^vov €CT€ WT€^OP epovpcev;
NE. 20. Kai Trd>s dv d,T€)(vov 8cavo'q9eLp€V, rjv ye T) (jTpaT'qyiK’q Kal Traaa rj TroAcpiKY] TTpagis tt parrel;
HE. 8* €*T€ TToAep/qTeov elre 8ta </>iAlas diraA-AaKreov oiav re Kal erricrTTqpova 8ia^ovAevaaoOai, / c / ^XZO	*	'	> ' z
rauTTyg tTtpav wroAdpajpcev tt)v avrYjp ravTrj;
ne. 20. Tots’ it pood ev dvayKaiov erropevoiaiv erepav.
1 wrvxlav add. Hermann.
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str. Well, then, to what science shall we assign the power of persuading a multitude or a mob by telling edifying stories, not by teaching ?
y. soc. It is, I think, clear that this must be added to rhetoric.
str. But the power of deciding whether some action, no matter what, should be taken, either by persuasion or by some exercise of force, in relation to any person, or whether to take no action at all— to what science is that to be assigned?
y. soc. To the science which controls the sciences of persuasion and speech.
str. And that would, I think, be no other than the function of the statesman.
y. soc. A most excellent conclusion.
str. So rhetoric also seems to have been quickly separated from statesmanship1 as a different species, subservient to the other.
y. soc. Yes.
str. Here is another function or power; what are we to think about it?
y. soc. What is it?
str. The power of determining how war shall be waged against those upon whom we have declared war, whether we are to call this a science or not a science ?
y. soc. How could we think it is not a science, when generalship and all military activity practise it ?
str. And the power which is able and knows how to deliberate and decide whether to make war or peace, shall we assume that it is the same as this or different ?
y. soc. If we are consistent, we must assume that it is different.
1 Of. 303 c.
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305 HE. Ovkovv apxovcrav ravTijs avTY]V a7ro<f)avov' peOa, ecirep rocs’ epirpoodev ye viroXYp/topeOa dpoccos', ne. 2n. &r]pcc.
HE. Ttv* ovv TTore Kac eTTixecprjcropcev ovra> Senn?? Kac peyaXrjs TeyvYjs ^vpTrdaYjs tt]S iroXepcKTjs Setnro-rtv aTro^acveaOac ttAtjv ye tyjv ovtcos ovaav ^aacXcKiQV ;
NE. 2X1. 0v3e/ztav dXXrjv.
HE. Ovk apa ttoXctckt/v ye dr/aopev, virqpercKTjV ovaav, tyjv to)v err paritya>v eTTcaT'qpYjv.
ne. 2X1. Ovk ecKo$.
B he. "Iflt 8^, /cat tyjv tcov ’BcKaaT&v t<ov opOdts StKa^ovTOiV OeaawpeOa bvvapev.
ne. 2X1. flaw pev ovv.
HE. TAp* oi>v err'c rrXeov ti ovvarat tov irepc ra gupfloXaca, iravO* dirdaa kcctoc vopepa rrapa vopo-Octov ^aacXeoi? irapaXaftovaa, Kpcvecv ecs eKecva GKOirovaa Ta tc Sucaia rayOevTa etvac Kac abaca, tt)V avTYjs I8cav apeTYjV YrapexopevYj tov pT}0* vtto TCVCOV Scopcov pY)0' VTTO <f)6f3a)V pYjTC OCKTCVV pY]0 C vito twos aXXys ex^pas prfie (/)cXlas YjTTYjdeccra Trapd TTjV tov vopoOeTOV Tagw eOeXecv dv Ta aAA^Xcov eyKXYjpaTa 8iacpecv;
ne. sn. Ov/c, aAAa crx^dv daov €cpT]K0.s ravTYjs eoTL tt]s 8vvdpea>s epyov.
HE. Kat ty)V Tah' dcKaorcov apa pcvprjv avevpcoKO-pev ov paacXcK^v odcrav aAAa vopcov </>vXaKa Kac VTTYjpeTW eKeCVYjS'
ne. 2X1. "ViOCKe ye.
HE. To8e 8yj KaTavoYjTeov tSovrt avvaTtdaas rds cttccrTY)pas ac ecpYjvTac, otc ytoXctckyi ye avTtdv ovdepca dve<f)dvYj. ty^v yap ovtcos ovaav t aacXcKYjv 172
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str. Shall we, then, assume that it controls the other, if we are to agree with our views in the former examples ?
v. soc. Yes.
str. And what other art shall we make bold to declare is mistress of that great and terrible art, the art of war as a whole, except the truly kingly art ?
v. soc. No other.
str. We shall, then, not call the art of the generals statesmanship, since it is subservient.
y. soc. No ; that would not be reasonable.
str. Now let us examine the function of the righteous judges.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Has it any power beyond that of judging men s contracts with one another, pronouncing them right or wrong by the standard of the existing laws which it has received from the king and law-giver showing its own peculiar virtue in that it is not so perverted by any bribes, or fears, or pity, or enmity, or friendship, as ever to consent to decide the lawsuits of men with each other contrary to the enactments of the law-giver ?
y. soc. No; the business of this power is about as you have described it.
str. Then we find that the strength of judges is not kingly, but is guardian of laws and a servant of the kingly power.
y. soc. So it appears.
str. The consideration of all these arts which have been mentioned leads to the conclusion that none of them is the art of the statesman. For the
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I) ovk avrrjv Set irpdrrew, aAA* dp^ew raw Svva-pe'vaw TTparrew, ytyvdtaKovaav ty]V a-pxqv re Kai, opp/rjv raw p,eylara)v ev rats iroXeaw eyKaipcas tc Tre pt Kal aKaipias, ras S* aAAa? ra TTpoara^^evra
8pdv.
ne. SO. ’Op^a)?.
HE. Ata ravra dpa as p^cv dprc 8teA^Av0a/zev ovre aAA^Acov ovB* avra>v apyovacu, rrepl 8e' nva tStap avrfjs ovaa etc dory rrpd^tv Kara ryv Ididryra raw rrpdgeaw rovvop,a St/catcus' et'Ai^ev tStop.
E ne. sn. Et^aat yovv.
EE. lyv oe rraaaiv re rovraw apyovaav Kai, raw vdp.aw Kal gvp/rrdvraw twv Kara ttoXlv emp,eXovp,e“ vrjv Kal rravra gvvvc/iatvovcrav dpdorara, rov kocvov rrj xA^tret TrepiXapovres rrjv 8vvap,w avrvjs, irpocr-ayopevobp,ev ^LKaiorar* av, a)s eoiKe, TToXirtKTjV, ne. Sfl. Havrairacri, p,ev ovv.
44- EE. Ovkovv 87/ wal Kara ro rrjs v<f>avrc-Krjs rrapd8ei,yp,a ^ovXocpLeO^ av eTre^eXOeiv avrrjv vvv, ore Kal -rravra rd yevrj rd Kara rroXiv d'ijXa
7]p,iv yeyovev;
NE. 2fl. Kat crcf)68pa ye.
EE. T17V 8r) ftacn,Xu<T]v crvp/rrXoKyv, a>s eoLKe, 306 XeKreov, TToia r earl Kal rivi rporrcp avpvrrXeKovaa ttolov 7)pav v(f)aap,a arrodldajaLV.
ne. sn. /Xt^Xov.
EE.	^aAeTTor ev8el^aaBai, rrpayp.a avayKaiov
dpa yeyovev, d>s </)alveraL.
NE. IJavTCo? ye p/rjv pTjreov.
EE. To yap dperrjs p,epos aperTjs etSet 8t,d^opov
1 See 287-290, 303-305.
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art that is truly kingly ought not to act itself, but should rule over the arts that have the power of action; it should decide upon the right or wrong time for the initiation of the most important measures in the state, and the other arts should perform its behests.
. y. soc. Right.
str. Therefore those arts which we have just described, as they control neither one another nor themselves, but have each its own peculiar sphere of action, are quite properly called by special names corresponding to those special actions.
y. soc. That appears, at least, to be the case.
str. But the art which holds sway over them all and watches over the laws and all things in the state, weaving them all most perfectly together, we may, I think, by giving to its function a designation which indicates its power over the community, with full propriety call “statecraft.”
y. soc. Most assuredly.
str. Shall we then proceed to discuss it after the model supplied by weaving,1 now that all the classes in the state have been made plain to us ?
y. soc. By all means.
str. Then the kingly process of weaving must be described, its nature, the manner in which it combines the threads, and the kind of web it produces.
y. soc. Evidently.
str. It has, apparently, become necessary, after all, to explain a difficult matter.
y. soc. But certainly the explanation must be made.
str. It is difficult, for the assertion that one part of virtue is in a way at variance with another sort
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etvac two. rpoTTOV toc$ Trepl Xoyovs dpct/tcaffyTCKOcs Kal pcaX* everrlOeTov rrpos ra$ raw ttoXXujv 86ga$.
ne. 2n. Ovk epcadov.
HE. ’AAA* <38e TraAiv. dvbpecav yap otpcac ere B r/yecaOac pcepos ev aperfjs Tj/xtP etpat.
ne. 2X1. ITapw ye.
HE. Kat (jlt]v aa)(/>poavvr)v ye dv8pecas pcev eTepov, ev 8* ovv Kal tovto pcopcov rjs KaKecvo.
ne. sn. Nat.
HE. Tovtojv 8tj irepc OavpcaaTov reva Xoyov ano-<f>alv€CF0ai ToXpCTJTCOV.
NE. 2X1. Uocov;
HE. *£!$■ eorov Kara 8r) Tcva Tpoirov ev /xaAa Trpos aAAiyAa? e^Opav Kal aTaacv evavTcav c^ovtc1 ev TToXXoCS TO)V OVTCOV.
ne. 2X1. Hus Xeyecs;
HE. Ovk elajOoTa Xoyov ovSapccos' iravTa yap C ovv 8tj aXX'qXocs rd ye Tfjs dpeTfjs pcopca XeyeTal ttov tyXia.
NE. 2X1. Nat.
HE. SxoTrcu/zep 8t) irpooaxovTes tov vovv eS p.dXa, TTOTepOV OVTCDS dirXoVV e<JTl TOVTO, Tf TTaVTOS pcaXXov avTaiv €)(ov 8(,at/>opdv tols gvyyevecrw e$ tc2;
NE. 2X1. Na/, Xeyocs dv Trfj UKeTTTeov.
EE. ’Ev tocs ^vp/iracrc Qiyrecv oaa KaXa pcev Xeyopev, ecs 8vo 8* aura TcOepcev evavTca dAAvjAcop ec&T).
1 txoi,T€] txeTOV BT : corr. Stallbaum. a Is ti Campbell: £<rri T: te-rlv B : ^ari ti Heindorf.
1 The word avSpela. has a much wider meaning than the English “courage.” Like the Latin virtus it embraces all
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of virtue may very easily be assailed by those who appeal to popular opinion in contentious arguments.
y. soc. I do not understand.
str. I will say it again in another way. I suppose you believe that courage1 is one part of virtue.
y. soc. Certainly.
str. And, of course, that self-restraint is different from courage, but is also a part of virtue of which courage is a part.
y. soc. Yes.
str. Now I must venture to utter a strange doctrine about them.
y. soc. What is it ?
str. That, in a way, they are in a condition of great hostility and opposition to each other in many beings.
y. soc. What do you mean ?
str. Something quite unusual; for, you know, all the parts of virtue are usually said to be friendly to one another.
y. soc. Yes.
str. Now shall we pay careful attention and see whether this is so simple, or, quite the contrary, there is in some respects a variance between them and their kin ?
y. soc. Yes ; please tell how we shall investigate the question.
str. Among all the parts we must look for those which we call excellent but place in two opposite classes.
qualities which are desirable in a perfect man, especially the more active and positive virtues. When applied to one particular kind of virtue it is applied to courage, but throughout this discussion it is used in the wider sense, for which there is no single English equivalent.
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ne. 2x1. Aey* ert cra^ecrrepov.
EE. Ufurr/ra /cat ra^os1, €tr€ Kara aoj/zara etre B ev ibvyacs €ltc Kara (/>covfj$ </>opavt cere avroov TOVTCOV €t7* €V elScoXoLS OVTCOV, OTTOCTa pOVCTlKT]
/	y »	i \	/	t
/XipOVyeVT] Kat €74 ypacplKT) /Zt/Z^/Zara 77ap€^€Tat, tovtcov tlvos eTraiveTrjs etre avTO$ ttcottotc yeyovas €iT€ aXXov irapcjov eiraivovvTOS 'paO'rjcrai;
ne. 2x1. Tt pry;
EE. ri Kat, pvTjp-qv e^ets ovTiva Tporrov auro opco-atv ev eKavTois tovtcov;
NE. 2X1. OvSapzos.
EE. TAp’ ovv SvvaTOS avTO av yevotp/qv, coffTrep /cat Siavoovpat, 8ta Xoycov evSetgaaOal aroi;
E NE. 2X1. Tc 8’ ov;
EE. *Pa8cov eoiKas rjyeccrOai to tolovtov gko-vrcopeOa 8’ oSv avTO ev tols VTrevavTLOis yevecn. to)v yap irpagecov ev ttoXXols Kal itoXXolkis eKacTOTe Ta)(os Kal cr(/>o8poT7]Ta Kal o^vTYpra 8ca-voTjorecos Te Kal crcopaTos, ere 8e Kal c/>covf]s, OTav ayacrdcopev, Xeyopev avTO enacvovvTes p-ca ypcopevoi TTpooprjaeL tt] tyjs dv8pela$.
NE. 2X1. IIcos;
EE. *O^u Kat dv8peiov irpcoTov ttov </>apev, Kal Tayy Kal dv8piKov} Kal ac/)o8pov cocravTCos’ Kal •navTcas e^LcpepovTes Tovvoya o Aeyco kolvov Traaacs tols c/ivcreca TavTats eirawovyev avTas.
ne. 2X1. Nat.
EE. Tt'Se'; to tt]s Tjpeyalas av yeveuecos ei8o$ ap* 307 ov ttoXXcikls eiryveKapev ev itoXXcu? tcov irpdgecov;
NE. 2X1. Kat crcf>68pa ye.
EE. Mojp ovv ov TavavTca XeyovTes y Trepi eKei-vcov tovto </>0eyy6ye0a;
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v. soc. Say more clearly what you mean.
str. Acuteness and quickness, whether in body or soul or vocal utterance, whether they are real or exist in such likenesses as music and graphic art produce in imitation of them—have you never yourself praised one of them or heard them praised by others ?
v. soc. Yes, of course.
str. And do you remember in what way they praise them as occasion offers ?
v. soc. Not in the least.
str. I wonder if I can express to you in words what I have in mind.
y. soc. Why not ?
str. You seem to think that is an easy thing to do. However, let us consider the matter as it appears in the opposite classes. For example, when we admire, as we frequently do in many actions, quickness and energy and acuteness of mind or body or even of voice, we express our praise of them by one word, courage.
y. soc. How so ?
str. We say acute and courageous in the first instance, also quick and courageous, and energetic and courageous; and when we apply this word as a common term applicable to all persons and actions of this class, we praise them.
y. soc. Yes, we do.
str. But do we not also praise the gentle type of movement in many actions ?
y. soc. We do, decidedly.
str. And in doing so, do we not say the opposite of what we said about the other class ?
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ne. sn. lid)?;
HE. *0? rjavyaia ttov <f>ap^v eKaoTOTe Kat cr<o</>po-viKa, jrepl re Siavotav TrpaTTopieva ayaaOevTCS Kai Kara Tas irpageis aS /3pa8ea Kai piaXaKa, Kai cti ire pi (/novas yiyvopieva Xeia Kai flapea, Kai iracrav pvdpiKYjv Kivryjw Kai oXrjv piovoav ev Kaipcp flpa3v-rrjn irpocrxp(jopiev7]v> ov to tt}? dvbpeias aAAa to rrjs KoapuoTTpros ovopia eirt^epo/zev aurot? fv/x-Traaiv.
NE. SA. ’AA^^eoTara.
HE. Kai pvrjv oTTOTav aS ye dp^oTcpa yiyvrjTai TavTa rjpiiv a/catpa,1 * 3 4 pwaftaXXovTes eKarepa avrcov i/ieyopiev eirl rdvavria irdXiv dirovepiovTes tois dvopiaaiv.
NE. Sft. nd)?;
HE. ’O&JTepa piev avTa yiyvdpieva tov Kaipov Kai OaTTCo Kai oKX'qpoTepa tfraivopieva* v^piariKa Kai piaviKa Xeyovres, Ta Se fiapvrepa Kai ftpabvrepa Kai piaXaKcoTepa BeiXa Kai flXaKiKa- Kai crxebdv d)s to ttoXv TavTa Te Kai tt]v crox/tpova </)V(JlV Kai TTjv dv8peiav ttjv tcov evavTioov, oiov iroXepiiav1 SiaXavovcras aTacriv i8eas> ovt* aXX^Xais puyvvpievas ecpevpiOKopiev ev rat? irepi Ta rotavra Trpa^eaiv, en Te tovs ev Tais i/jvyais aura? ca^ovra? 3iacf>epopie“ vovs aXX^Xois di/jopie0a eav pLerabicoKaipiev.
45. ne. 2n. Hou 817* Xeyeis;
HE. ’Ev Traai tc 8y tovtois 01s vvv eiiropiev, co? eiKos Te ev eTepois ttoXXols- koto, yap oipiai t^v avTibv cKaTepois ^vyyeveiav ra piev eTraivovvTes d)S
1 dxaipa Stephanas e Ficino: aK^paia BT.
* Kal after <patv6p,eva add. BT.
3 iroXe/jdav Campbell: iroXe/xias BT.
4 irou 5t?] ffirovSyi B : ffirovS-f) T.
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y. soc. How is that ?
str. We are always saying “How quiet!** and “ How restrained! ” when we are admiring the workings of the mind, and again we speak of actions as slow and gentle, of the voice as smooth and deep, and of every rhythmic motion and of music in general as having appropriate slowness; and we apply to them all the term which signifies, not courage, but decorum.
y. soc. Very true.
str. And again, on the other hand, when these two classes seem to us out of place, we change our attitude and blame them each in turn; then we use the terms in the opposite sense.
y. soc. How is that ?
str. Why, whatsoever is sharper than the occasion warrants, or seems to be too quick or too hard, is called violent or mad, and whatever is too heavy or slow or gentle, is called cowardly and sluggish; and almost always we find that the restraint of one class of qualities and the courage of the opposite class, like two parties arrayed in hostility to each other, do not mix with each other in the actions that are concerned with such qualities. Moreover, if we pursue the inquiry, we shall see that the men w ho have these qualities in their souls are at variance with one another.
y. soc. In what do you mean that they are at variance ?
str. In all those points which we just mentioned, and probably in many others. For men who are akin to each class, I imagine, praise some qualities as
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oIkclo ac/ieTepa,1 Ta 8e raw bLatf)dpa>v ipcyovTes cos aXXoTpia, TroXXrjv els e^dpav dXXr/XoLS Kal iroXXcov rrepc KaOlcrraprai.
ne. sn. KtvSvvevovotv.
BE. IZaiSid2tolvw avTT) ye tls Sta^opa tovtojv earl tcov elbow irepl be rd pLeyLcrra vdovs gvpflatvei iraacov eyOicrTr) ylyveadat rats iroXecnv.
ne. sn. II ept Si) irola t/rfls;
E HE. Hepl bXrjv, a>s ye cIkos, ttjv tov Qfjv rrapa-r ex x o x e> t r	»	>
OKevrjv. oi p,ev yap orj otatpepovTcos ovtcs KoapLLOL tov yov^ov det ft tov ctolplol £rjv, ovtoI KaO' ovtovs pLovot Ta ertperepa avrcov irpaTTOVTCs, ot/cot re av irpbs airavTas ovtoos bpttXovvTes, Kal irpbs Tas e£a)f)ev itoXcls d)oavTO)s ctolplol iravTa ovtcs Tpdirov Twa ayeev €LpT]V7]v* Kac dta top epcora or) tovtov aK(upoT<zpov ovTa tj XPV> OTav a povAovTar itpaTTU)-otv, eXadov avTol T€ diroXeptais 'laxovTes Kal tovs veovs utaavTOos btaTc3evT6s, ovtcs tc del tcov €7TLTLU€'ievayv, eg a>v ovk ev ttoAaols eTecrw avTOL 308 K°d Traibes Kal gvptTraaa rj rroXts avT9 eXevOepajv iroXXaKcs eXadov avTovs yevoptevot bovXoi.
ne. Sfl. XaXeirbv etrres Kal be Lvov irados.
BE. Tt 8* ol irpbs tt]V dvbpclav ptaXXov perrovTCs; ap' ovk eirl irdXepLov del tlvo Tas avTaw ^vvtclvovtcs ttoXcls 8ia tt)v tov tolovtov ftlov a</)obpoTepav TOV beovTOS €7TL0vpLLav els e%()pav ttoXXols Kal Bwotols KaTacrravTes r) irdpLirav bnvXeaav 7} 8odAa? ad /cat VITOXCLpLOVS TOLS CX^pOLS VTlcdcoaV TOS aVTOJV TTOTpl-bas;
B ne. sn. *Eotc /cat ravra.
1 atp^repa] icp frrepa. BT.	2 TratSid.] irai6ela BT.
8 /SoiAwj'rai BT.
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their own and find fault with those of their opposites as alien to themselves, and thus great enmity arises between them on many grounds.
v. soc. Yes, that is likely to be the case.
str. Now this opposition of these two classes is mere child’s - play; but when it affects the most important matters it becomes a most detestable disease in the state.
y. soc. What matters does it affect ?
str. The whole course of life, in all probability. For those who are especially decorous are ready to live always a quiet and retired life and to mind their own business; this is the manner of their intercourse with every one at home, and they are equally ready at all times to keep peace in some way or other with foreign states. And because of this desire of theirs, which is often inopportune and excessive, when they have their own way they quite unconsciously become unwarlike, and they make the young men unwarlike also; they are at the mercy of aggressors; and thus in a few years they and their children and the whole state often pass by imperceptible degrees from freedom to slavery.
y. soc. That is a hard and terrible experience.
str. But how about those who incline towards courage ? Do they not constantly urge their countries to war, because of their excessive desire for a warlike life? Do they not involve them in hostilities with many powerful opponents and either utterly destroy their native lands or enslave and subject them to their foes ?
y. soc. Yes, that is true, too.
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EE. fid)? ovv prj (fxbpev ev tovtocs dp^drepa TavTa rd yevrj ttoXXtiv Trpos dXXvXa del Kal rnv p^yLomqv Lcrx^w exopay kcu (rramv;
ne. Ov8ap<bs a>s ov c/rfcropev.
EE. OvKOVV OTtep €TT€CTKOTTOVpeV KOT* dp%aS <XV-yvpr/Kapev, otl popca dperrjs ov a/JLbKpd dXXr)XoLS 8ca(/)€pecr0ov </>vtreL Kal 8y Kal tovs ta^ovTas 8paTOV to avTO tovto;
NE. SO. Kiv8 VV€V€TOV.
EE. Td8e tolvvv av Xdfloopev.
NE. SO. To TTOLOV;
0	46. EE. El TLS TTOV TU>V (TVvOcTLKUJV CTTLUTT]-
/icov Trpayp,a orcovy raw avrrjs epyayy, Kay €l to (JtavXoTaTOV, eKovcra ck poyO-qpcov Kal )(pr](jTa)V Tivcov gvvL(TT7]€rLV, Ttdaa eTTLcrrripLT] TravTayov -rd pcev pLoydripd cis 8vvap,cv dno^aXXec, rd 8* eTTCTrfieia Kal Ta xprjuTd eXa^ev, ck tovtojv 3e /cai dpcolaw Kal dvopLotcuv ovto)V, TTavTa els ev avTa ^vvdyovaa, pclav Tiva 8vvap.LV Kal I8eav Sypnovpyei.
ne. SO. Ti pry;
EE. Ov8’ dpa r; /card <f>vaiv dX^dtvs ofoa ypiv D TToXlTIKT} p,T} TTOTe €K XpY](JTa)V Kal KaKCOV dv0pd)TTO)V eKovaa etvai avar^a^Tai ttoAiv nva, aAA* €v8t]Xov otl TTai8La irpcoTOv /Jaoaviei, jaera 8e ttjv flacravov aS tols 8vvapevoLS iraiSeveiv /cai VTTTjpeTCLV irpos tovto avTO 7rapa8dicreL> TTpoaraTTOvaa Kal eTTiaTa-Tovaa avTT), KaOdnep v<f>avTLKT] tols tc galvovaL Kal tols TaXXa TTpoirapacrKevd^ovaLV ocra Trpos tt/v ttXc^lv avTrjs ^vpirapaKoXovOovcra TTpooTaTTCL Kal E &7TLCFTaT€L, TOLavTa cKaoTOLS €v8eLKVvoa Ta epya diroTeXeLV, ota av eTUTrfieLa rjyfjTaL Trpos ttjv avrrjs etvaL ^vprrXoKTjv.
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str. Then in these examples how can we deny that these two classes are always filled with the greatest hostility and opposition to one another ?
y. soc. We certainly cannot deny it.
str. Have we not, then, found just what we had in view in the beginning, that important parts of virtue are by nature at variance with one another and also that the persons who possess them exhibit the same opposition ?
y. soc. Yes, I suppose that is true.
str. Let us then take up another question.
y. soc. What question ?
str. Whether any constructive science voluntarily composes any, even the most worthless, of its works out of good and bad materials, or every science invariably rejects the bad, so far as possible, taking only the materials which are good and fitting, out of which, whether they be like or unlike, it gathers all elements together and produces one form or value.
y. soc. The latter, of course.
str. Then neither will the true natural art of statecraft ever voluntarily compose a state of good and bad men ; but obviously it will first test them in play, and after the test will entrust them in turn to those who are able to teach and help them to attain the end in view; it will itself give orders and exercise supervision, just as the art of weaving constantly commands and supervises the carders and others who prepare the materials for its web, directing each person to do the tasks which it thinks are requisite for its fabric.
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NE. 2n. II aw pev ovv.
HE. Taurov S17 poi rovO* 17 /?a<nAi/c^ <f>atverai vraoi tois Kara vdpov Traidevrats Kai Tpot/>evcri> rnv ~	9	\ Q z	*'	*	»	/
ttjs eincrraTiKTjs avrrj ovvap,tv e^ovaa, ovk errLTpe-ipeiv aaKeiv 6 ti ptf ns irpos ttjv avrrjs ^vyxpacriv aTrepya^opevos YjOds ri irpexrov airoreXei, ravra 3e pova irapaKeXevecrOai 7raiSev^cv Kai rovs pev prj dvvapevovs Koivcoveiv rjOovs dvdpelov Kai crcbf/tpovos oaa re aAAa ean retvovra irpds dperrjv, aAA* ets 309 aOedryra Kai vftpiv Kai ddiKiav vird KaK-rjs fiia (f>va€O>s dircoOovpevovs/ Oavarois re eK^aXXei Kai (/)vyais Kai rais peytarais KoXd^ovcra dnpiais.
ne. 2n. Aeyerai yovv ircos ovtojs.
HE. lous o ev ap.auta r av Kac TaTrecvorrjTb ttoXXy) KvXivZovpevovs eis to SovXikov VTTO^euywcri yevos.
NE. Sfl. ’OpOoTara.
HE. To vs Xoi7TOVS Tolvvv, OCTCDV at </>V<J€lS €7Tl TO yevvaiov tKavai irai8elas rvyyavovcrai KaOiaTaoOai B Kai 3e^ao0ai pera reyyrjs gvppigiv irpos aXX'qXas, tovtcov Tas pev eni rrjv dv3pelav pdXXov gvvreivov-aas, oiov (TTTjpovotpves vopioaa avrcov eivai to arepeov rflos, rds de eni to Kocrpiov rrtovi re Kai paXaKtp i<ai Kara rrjv eiKova KpoKtodei diavqpan3 irpoaxpcopevas, evavna Se reivovaas dXXrjXais, Treipdrai roiovde riva rpoTrov ^vvdeiv Kai gvp-TrXeKeiv.
ne. 2X1. IIoiov dr/;
.0 SE. Ilparroi' pev Kara rd gvyyeves to aeiyeves ov rxjs *1^X1]$ avrcov pepos Oelcy gvvappocrapevr) 1 aTTuffouju^yovs Stallbaum : airw^ot'^eva BT.
8 FOju/aaj BT: corr. Heusde.
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y. soc. Certainly.
str. In the same way I think the kingly art, keeping for itself the function of supervision, will not allow the duly appointed teachers and foster fathers to give any training, unless they can thereby produce characters suitable to the constitution it is creating, but in these things only it exhorts them to give instruction. And those men who have no capacity for courage and self-restraint and the other qualities which tend towards virtue, but by the force of an evil nature are carried away into godlessness, violence, and injustice, it removes by inflicting upon them the punishments of death and exile and deprivation of the most important civic rights.
y. soc. That is about what people say, at any rate.
str. And those in turn who wallow in ignorance and craven humility it places under the yoke of slavery.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. As for the rest of the people, those whose natures are capable, if they get education, of being made into something fine and noble and of uniting with each other as art requires, the kingly art takes those natures which tend more towards courage, considering that their character is sturdier, like the warp in weaving, and those which incline towards decorum, for these, to continue the simile, are spun thick and soft like the threads of the woof, and tries to combine these natures of opposite tendencies and weave them together in the following manner.
y. soc. In what manner ?
str. First it binds the eternal part of their souls with a divine bond, to which that part is akin, and
* Siavq/j.a,Ti Cornarius: 8iav0r)/j.aTi BT.
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Seapicp, pwd St to Qeiov to ^ipoyeves avTtov avdis dvdpaynivois.
ne. sn. Ficos tovt* elrres aS;
BE. Ttjv Ttov /caAtov «at St/cattov irepi Kal dyaOdrv Kal Ttov tovto is evavTttov ovtcos ovcrav aXyOy Sofav /x€Ta /?€)8ait6cr€tos, ottotov ev Tais ^fv^at? eyyiyvrprai, Oelav t/yrjpdev 8aipiovl<p ytyveaO ai yevei.
NE. sn. np€7T€l yovv OVTCOS •
EE. Tov 8rj ttoXltikov Kat tov ayaOov vopiodeTr/v J) ap lupiev oti TrpoarjKet, p,ovov ovvarov eivai ttj ttjs ftauiXiKfjs pLOVcrr] tovto avTO epmoieiv tois opOcos pwaXaflovoi 7rai8elas, ovs eXeyopiev vvv 877;
ne. sn. To yovv clkos.
EE. "Os 8* av 8pav ye, <5 Stu/cpaTes, d8vvaT-rj to toiovtov, p/rfieTTOTe tois vvv ^TjTOvpievois dvopiauiv avTov Trpoaayopevcopiev.
ne. sn. *Op0oTaTa.
EE. Tt oSv; dv8pela i/ivyr) Xapi^avopievr) ttjs TOiavTTjs aXrjOeias ap’ ov\ TjpiepovTai Kal Ttov 8t-E Kattov piaXiaTa ovtcd Koivcoveiv dv edeX^aeiev, [irj peTaXaflovcra 8e aTTOKXtvei piaXXov Trpds 0r]pid>8r] Tivd (fwcriv;
ne. SB. Titos 8* ov;
EE. Tt 8e; to tt[s koupitas ^vaecos ap* ov tovtcdv piev pwaXaftdv Ttov Sofcov ovTtos uux^pov Kal ^povt/xov, cos ye ev iroXwela, ytyverai, pirj kolvcovt]-uav 8e tov Xeyopiev etrovel^iuTov Ttva ev'qdelas 8ucai6-TaTa Xapi^avei tfrqpi'rp';
ne. sn. Flaw piev odv.
EE. Ovkovv ^vpLTrXoKTjv Kal 8eupidv tovtov tois piev kokois Trpds u<f)ds avTOvs Kal tois ayaOois rrpos tovs kokovs pLrfieiTOTe piovipiov (jjcopiev ylyveuQai, 188
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after the divine it binds the animal part of them with human bonds.
y. soc. Again I ask What do you mean ?
str. I mean that really true and assured opinion about honour, justice, goodness and their opposites is divine, and when it arises in men’s souls, it arises in a godlike race.
v. soc. That would be fitting, at any rate.
str. Do we not know, then, that the statesman and good law-giver is the only one to whom the power properly belongs, by the inspiration of the kingly art, to implant this true opinion in those who have rightly received education, those of whom we were just now speaking ?
y. soc. Well, probably.
str. And let us never, Socrates, call him who has not such power by the names we are now examining.
y. soc. Quite right.
str. Now is not a courageous soul, when it lays hold upon such truth, made gentle, and would it not then be most ready to partake of justice? And without it, does it not incline more towards brutality ?
y. soc. Yes, of course.
str. And again if the decorous nature partakes of these opinions, does it not become truly self-restrained and wise, so far as the state is concerned, and if it lacks participation in such qualities, does it not very justly receive the shameful epithet of simpleton ?
y. soc. Certainly.
str. Then can we say that such interweaving and binding together of the bad with the bad or of the good with the bad ever becomes enduring, or that
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jur^Se ziva eTriaTijprjv avTtp aTrovdfj Trpos tovs tolov-tovs dv xpijaOal ttotc;
ne. sn. lid)? yap,
'SIX) EE. ^OL?'^ €Vy€V€Gl yeVOpeVOlS Z€" '^‘ap^? pOeoi 0pe</>()eLcrl re Kara <f>vaw povois Sia vopcuv €pL<f>v€aOai, Kal e-rrl tovtols 8tj tovt* eirai tcxvt) </)dppaKOV, Kal KaOarrep eliropev tovtov OeioTepov elvai tov gvvdecrpov dperrjs pepcov (frvaecDS dvopoicov Kal errl TavavTta (/>epopeva)v.
NE. sn. ’ AA^eozaza.
EE. Tov? p,T]V XoiTTOVS, OVTa$ dv0pa>TTLVOVS &€-apovs, vTrdpxovTos tovtov tov Oelov a^eSdv ovSev x <	»/	»	>r i /	J	X z»
yaACTTOV ovtc evvoeiv ovre evvotjoravTa airoTeAeiv.
B ne. sn. IT di? S?y, /cat Twas;
EE. Tov? tu)v €7TLyap(,a)V Kal iratSayv Kowawrioeayv Kal to>v Trepl Ta$ l^las €k86o€is Kal ydpovs. ol ydp rroXXol Ta irepl zavza ovk dpOoJS gvvdovvTai Trpos tt)v tu>v Ttaldcov yevvrjcnv.
ne. sn. Ti StJ;
EE. Ta pev ttXovtov Kal dvvdpeujv ev toi? toi-ovtoi? dtcoypaTa tI Kal ri? dv d)S a£ta Xoyov ottov-ddXpi pep</>6pevos;
ne. sn. OvSev.
48.	EE. MaAAov 8e ye diKatov tcov Trepl Ta C y^vp TTocovpevcov eiripeXetav tovtcov irepi Xeyew, el
zt pp KaTa tpottov TrpaTTOvaiv, ne. sn. Ei/co? ydp ovv.
1	re] 7’ B; 7c (and yevo/ievots after apxfy) T.
1	More or less equivalent to naturalization. It apparently means the adoption into one state of children born to 190
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any science would ever seriously make use of it in uniting such persons ?
y. soc. Of course not.
str. But we may say that in those only who were of noble nature from their birth and have been nurtured as befits such natures it is implanted by the laws, and for them this is the medicine prescribed by science, and, as we said before, this bond which unites unlike and divergent parts of virtue is more divine.
y. soc. Very true.
str. The remaining bonds, moreover, being human, are not very difficult to devise or, after one has devised them, to create, when once this divine bond exists.
y. soc. How so ? And what are the bonds ?
str. Those made between states concerning intermarriages and the sharing of children by adoption,1 and those relating to portionings and marriages within the state. For most people make such bonds without proper regard to the procreation of children.
y. soc. How is that ?
str. The pursuit of wealth or power in connexion with matrimony—but why should anyone ever take the trouble to blame it, as though it were worth arguing about ?
y. soc. There is no reason for doing so.
str. We have better cause, however, to speak our minds about those whose chief care is the family, in case their conduct is not what it should be.
y. soc. Yes; very likely.
citizens of another. This was not, as a rule, practised in the Greek city states, but Plato here seems to recommend it.
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EE. IIpaTTOvat /xev 8^ ovSe e£ evds dpOov Xoyov, ttjv ev ra) Trapaxpfjpa SicoKovres pacrTidvrjv Kai nS tovs pev Trpooopolovs avrots darrd^eaOai, tovs 8* dvopolovs p?} crrepyeiv, irXeicrTov tt[ Svayepela pepos arrovepovTes.
ne. 2x1. IIcDs;
EE. Ol pev TTOV KOCrptOl TO Cr</)€T€pOV aVTO)V T]9oS ^tjtovol, Kal koto, 8vvapw yapoval tc Trapd tovtcov Kal Tas €K8i8opevas Trap* avrcov els tovtovs D eKTrepTTOvai, iraXiv' dis 8’ avTtos to irepl tt]V dv8pelav yevos Spa, ttjv avTov peTa8ia>Kov cffvcnv, 8eov rroieiv dp</>OTepa rd yevrj tovtcov TOVvavTiov drrav.
ne. 2X1. Ila)?, Kat 8ia tI;
EE. Aidn Tre(f)VK€V dv8pela Te ev TroXXais yeve-crecnv dpucros yevvcopevi] ard)(/>povi <f>voei KaTa pev dpxds aKpd^eiv pcopp, reAevraiaa 8e e^avdetv Trav-raTTaai pavtais.
NE. 2X1. Eikos.
EE. 'H 8e al8ovs ye aS Xlav nX-ppyjs ^X'r] Kal E aKepaoros ToXprjs avBpelas, eirl 8e yeveds iroXXds ovto) yevvTjOeLcra, vcuOecrrepa f/>vecrf)ai tov Kaipov Kai aTTOTeXevTdioa 8y TTavTarraoriv avaTTr/povaOai.
ne. 2X1. Kai tovto eiKos ovtcv gvpflaiveiv.
EE. Tovtovs 8tj tovs decrpovs eXeyov on %aXe-ttov ov8ev ^vv8eiv vrrdpgavTOS tov irepl ra KaAa Kai ayaua /mov a/JLcpoTepa ra yevr] oogav. tovto yap ev Kat oAov eoTt pacaAucqs ^wvcpavaecos epyov, pT/SerroTe eav d(f>l<jTacr0ai crcocfrpova oltto tcov dv8pel-cov t]0t), ^vyKepKil^ovTa 8e 6po8oglais Kai Ttpais Kal aTiplais Kal 86£ais Kal dpijpeicov €K86crecriv els dXXrjXovs, Xeiov Kal to Xeyopevov einyrpiov vcfaacrpa 192
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str. The fact is, they act on no right theory at all; they seek their ease for the moment; welcoming gladly those who are like themselves, and finding those who are unlike them unendurable, they give the greatest weight to their feeling of dislike.
y. soc. How so ?
str. The decorous people seek for characters like their own; so far as they can they marry wives of that sort and in turn give their daughters in marriage to men of that sort; and the courageous do the same, eagerly seeking natures of their own kind, whereas both classes ought to do quite the opposite.
y. soc. How so, and why ?
str. Because in the nature of things courage, if propagated through many generations with no admixture of a self-restrained nature, though at first it is strong and flourishing, in the end blossoms forth in utter madness.
y. soc. That is likely.
str. But the soul, on the other hand, that is too full of modesty and contains no alloy of courage or boldness, after many generations of the same kind becomes too sluggish and finally is utterly crippled.
y. soc. That also is likely to happen.
str. It was these bonds, then, that I said there was no difficulty in creating, provided that both classes have one and the same opinion about the honourable and the good. For indeed the whole business of the kingly weaving is comprised in this and this alone,—in never allowing the self-restrained characters to be separated from the courageous, but in weaving them together by common beliefs and honours and dishonours and opinions and interchanges of pledges, thus making of them a smooth and, as
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311 ^wdyovra eg avrcov, rds ev det KOLvfj TOVTOLS C7T(,TpeTT€LV.
ne. sn. Titos;
rats iroXeatv dp%ds
HE. OS pev dv evos dpyovros xpela gvpBaivn, rov ravra aptporepa e^ovra acpovpevov GTTLOTarrjV' ov 8* dv irXeedvoov, tovtojv pepos eKarepoov gvppty-vwra. rd pev yap croocjjpdvajv dpyovTOJV rjOrj u(f)6Bpa pev evXaflrj Kal St/cata Kal croor'qpia, BpcpvrTjros Be Kal nvos Irapdr'rjros dgelas Kal TTpaKTiKfjs evBetrai.
ne. sa. AoKet yovv Btj Kal rdBe.
B HE. Ta 8’ dvBpeia ye av rrpos pev to BIkoiov Kat evXafles eKelvajv errtBeearepa, to B* ev rats irpageai. Irapov1 Bcat/jepovrajs 'lvxei‘ irdvra Be KaXa)s ylyveadai ra Trepl rds ttoXcls IBia Kal Brjpoala tovtolv prj irapayevopevoiv ap</>otv dBvvarov.
NE. 2H. Ilais yap ov;
HE. Tovto Brj reXo$ w/jdaparos evOvTrXoKia ovp-irXaKev* ylyveadat </>dtpev TroXcriKyjs irpageais to tcov dvBpeioov Kal aco(/>p6vajv dv0pd>Trajv Y}6os> C ottotov opovola Kal (jjtXla kolvov ^vvayayovoa avToov rov ftlov 7] ^aocXiKTj TexvTj, TrdvTOovpeyaXo-TTpcTTeoTarov v^aapdroov Kal dpLorov aTroreXeaacra3 tovs r aXXovs ev rats rroXeac TrdvTas BovXovs Kal eXevBepovs oip,mQ)(OUCTa> OVV^XV T°VT<p tuj irXeyp.aTt, /cat /ca#’ oaov evBacptovt TTpooyKet ylyveoOat noXei tovtov pyBap-rj prjBev eXXelirovoa apxy re Kal eTTLOTaTY).
NE. sn. KaAAtara av rov flacri.XLKov direreXeeras dvBpa Tjpiv, do geve, Kal rov itoXitikov .
1 iTap.bt> Ast: rb /xbv BT. 2 <rvfiirX^Keiv B : ^vp.ir'bcKbv T.
3 diroreX^ffaaa Ast: diroreXiffaaa uar’ dvai Koivbv mss.
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we say, well-woven fabric, and then entrusting to them in common for ever the offices of the state.
y. soc. How is that to be done ?
str. When one official is needed, by choosing a president who possesses both qualities; and when a board is desired, by combining men of each class. For the characters of self-restrained officials are exceedingly careful and just and conservative, but they lack keenness and a certain quick and active boldness.
y. soc. That also seems, at least, to be true.
str. The courageous natures, on the other hand, are deficient in justice and caution in comparison with the former, but excel in boldness of action; and unless both these qualities are present it is impossible for a state to be entirely prosperous in public and private matters.
Y. soc. Yes, certainly.
str. This, then, is the end, let us declare, of the web of the statesman’s activity, the direct interweaving of the characters of restrained and courageous men, when the kingly science has drawn them together by friendship and community of sentiment into a common life, and having perfected the most glorious and the best of all textures, clothes with it all the inhabitants of the state, both slaves and freemen, holds them together by this fabric, and omitting nothing which ought to belong to a happy state, rules and watches over them.
y. soc. You have given us, Stranger, a most complete and admirable treatment of the king and the statesman.
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILEBUS
The object of the Philebus is the determination of “the good.” Philebus, a totally unknown person whose name serves as the title of the dialogue, is represented as a thinker of the hedonistic school. He has, apparently, been lecturing or taking part in a discussion, but has withdrawn on account of weariness. He speaks only a few short sentences in the whole dialogue. Protarchus, son of the wealthy Callias, serves to give the form of dialogue to the discourse, but his personality is not even outlined, and his remarks are as colourless as are those of the younger Socrates in The Statesman. Even Socrates himself, as in The Sophist, The Statesman, and other dialogues of approximately the same date, shows little personality: he is merely the mouthpiece of the doctrine.
This dialogue, like The Sophist and The Statesman, contains a preliminary illustration of method; for the discussion of sounds in speech (17 ff.) serves the same purpose as the “ angler ” in The Sophist and the “ art of weaving ” in The Statesman. The Philebus seems to be slightly later in date than the other two dialogues.
In opposition to the assertion ascribed to Philebus, that pleasure is the good, Socrates seems at first prepared to maintain (with Eucleides and the Cynics)
199
INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILEBUS that knowledge is the good, but presently announces his suspicion that some third competitor will be awarded the first place, and that even the second place will not be held by pleasure. It is soon agreed that a mixture of knowledge and pleasure is necessary for the most desirable life. The discussion is carried on in great measure by means of classification or division, which is here founded on the principles (derived from Pythagorean sources) of the Limited and the Unlimited. Pleasure and pain, and everything which is capable of degrees of intensity, belong to the class of the Unlimited, whereas number, measure, and knowledge belong to that of the Limited, which is regarded as essentially superior.
The composition of the mixture which is necessary for the most perfect life is discussed in detail. This involves a description and condemnation of excess in the most intense pleasures and an interesting analysis of the mixture of pain and pleasure in anger, pity, revenge, and other emotions as they affect us in theatrical representations or in real life. Ihe pleasures of scientific knowledge are said to be absolutely pure and unmixed, therefore truer than all mixed pleasures and preferable to them. Again, pleasure being, according to certain hedonists, a process or Becoming, is found to be on that account inferior to knowledge, which is a state or Being. The discussion of kinds of knowledge (55 c ff.) includes (55 e) the distinction between scientific knowledge, based on arithmetic, measuring, and weighing, and such knowledge as rests upon the mere schooling of the senses.
In the end the order in which possessions may be called good is established as follows: (1) measure, 200
INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILEBUS moderation, fitness, and the like; (2) proportion, beauty, perfection, and their kin; (3) mind and wisdom; (4) sciences, arts, and true opinions; (5) pure pleasures.
This dialogue, though it lacks the dramatic qualities which make many of Plato’s works take rank among the most charming products of all literature, and in spite of certain inconsistencies and even defects of reasoning—for instance, the confusion between goodness and a good thing (55 b) or the insistence upon the existence of false pleasures, though the epithet “ false ” belongs really to opinion, not to the pleasures themselves—is an interesting and instructive presentation of an important subject. It also exhibits clearly one side, at least, of Plato’s development at a time which must be somewhat after the middle of his career.
Annotated editions of the Philebus are by Charles Badham (London, 1855 and 1878) and E. Poste (Oxford University Press, 1860).
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[h IIEPI HAONHS, H0IKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT nPOSOIIA
St. II ix II
SX1KPATHS, nPQTAPXOS, 4>IAHBO2
L sn. wOpa 877, Uparrapxe, rtva Xoyov peXXets Trapd ^tXr^ov deseedat vvvl Kal TTpos rtva top1 Trap' Tiptv dpt/itaftriretv, edv prj cot Kara vovv B Tj Xeydpevos. ftovXet cvyKe(/>aXatajcd)pe0a eKa-repov;
npn. II aw pev ovv.
2Q. ^IXtjPos pev rotvvv dyaOov etvat <£7701 to ^atpetp Tract Repots Kal rr]v rfiovTjv Kal repifttv, Kal dca rov yevovs ccttc tovtov Gvpb<l>a)va' to 8e Trap’ Y]p,a>v d(jb<f>Lafti]Tri[Ji,d dart ptTj ravra, aAAa to (^povciv Kal rd voetv Kal rd ptcpvrjcOat Kat ra rovroov ad gvyyevrj, ddgav re dpOrjv Kal dXrjOeis C Xoytapovs, rrjs ye rfiovrjs dptetvev Kal Xaxv ylyve-cOat gvptTTaaw daarrep avra>v dvvara peraXafletv' dvvarots Sc pteracxetv axbeXipcorarov aTravrcov etvat Tract rots ovcl re Kal ecopevots. paw ovy ovra> rrcos Xeyopev, d> OtAij^e, eKarepot;
<M. ndvTCOP pev ovv pdXtcra, d> Sd>/cpaT€9.
1	rbv Schleiermacher: r&v BT.
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[or ON PLEASURE, ethical]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Protarchus, Philebus
soc. Observe, then, Protarchus, what the doctrine is which you are now to accept from Philebus, and what our doctrine is, against which you are to argue, if you do not agree with it. Shall we make a brief statement of each of them ?
pro. By all means.
soc. Very well: Philebus says that to all living beings enjoyment and pleasure and gaiety and whatever accords with that sort of thing are a good ; whereas our contention is that not these, but wisdom and thought and memory and their kindred, right opinion and true reasonings, are better and more excellent than pleasure for all who are capable of taking part in them, and that for all those now existing or to come who can partake of them they are the most advantageous of all things. Those are pretty nearly the two doctrines we maintain, are they not, Philebus ?
phi. Yes, Socrates, exactly.
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SO.	△exec 8?) tovtov tov vvv 8i8dpevov, a) Upcorap^e, Ady op;
npn. ’Avdy/ci) Sexeaflar OtAi^os yap rjpiv 6 KaAos a7T€Lpr]K€V.
2n. Act 817 trepl avrdijv Tpdtrtp Trav-rt rdArjOes TTTj 'rrepavdrjvai;
D npn. Aet yap ovv.
2. sn. "I0t 8?j, Trpos tovtols 8iopoXoy7]aa>pe6a Kal ToSe.
npn. To ttolov;
sn. 'Q? vvv Tjpcdv e Kar epos egiv i/rvyrjs Kal 8bd0eaiv aTTOtfaatveiv Tiva em^CLpyaeL rr)V 8vva-pevrjv dvOpcvTTOLS traai tov ftlov ev8alpova irap-e'xecv. ap’ ovx ovtcvs;
npn. Ovtco pev ovv.
sn. Ovkovv vpeis pev tt]V tov xalpeiv, r/peis 8’ av TrjV tov (f)povetv;
npn. *Eotc Taura.
Sn. Tc 8*, dv clAAy] tls KpeLTTajv tovtojv <f>avT]; E payv ovk, dv pev Tfiovfj1 paAXov (fjatv'QTaL ^vyyevijs, TjTTCvpeOa pev dp^oTepoL tov raura €%ovtos 12 pe^altvs ftlov, kpar el 8e 6 Tfjs TfiovfjS tov ttjs </>povTpre<os ;
npn. Nat.
2n. "Av 8e ye t^pov'qcreL, viko, pev (ftpoviyns tt)V rjdovYjV, rj 8e ^Trarat; ravO' ovtcds dpoAoyovpeva t/>aT€, T] ttcvs;
npn. ’E/cot yovv SoKeL.
sn. Tt 8e OtA^cp; tl (/rfs;
<i>i. *E/xot pev TravTCOs vlkov rfiovr] Sokcl Kai 8o^€f av 8e, IIpd>Tapxe, avTos yvcbaei.
1 t/Sovt) BT.
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soc. And do you, Protarchus, accept this doctrine which is now committed to you ?
pro. I must accept it; for our handsome Philebus has withdrawn.
soc. And must the truth about these doctrines be attained by every possible means ?
pro. Yes, it must.
soc. Then let us further agree to this:
pro. To what ?
soc. That each of us will next try to prove clearly that it is a condition and disposition of the soul which can make life happy for all human beings. Is not that what we are going to do ?
pro. It is.
soc. Then you will show that it is the condition of pleasure, and I that it is that of wisdom ?
pro. True.
soc. What if some other life be found superior to these two ? Then if that life is found to be more akin to pleasure, both of us are defeated, are we not, by the life which has firm possession of this superiority, but the life of pleasure is victor over the life of wisdom.
pro. Yes.
soc. But if it is more akin to wisdom, then wisdom is victorious and pleasure is vanquished ? Do you agree to that ? Or what do you say ?
pro. Yes, I at least am satisfied with that.
soc. But how about you, Philebus ? What do you say ?
phi. I think and always shall think that pleasure is the victor. But you, Protarchus, will make your own decision.
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npn. IlapaSovs, cu QlXrfie, tfpcv tov Xdyov ovk dv en KVpcos elrjs rtfs irpds Heo Kparr] dpo-Xoylas tf Kal rovvavrlov.
B 4-1. 'AXrfltf Xeyecs' aAAa yap ae/iooLovpai Kal paprvpopac vvv avrtfv tyjv 0eov.
npn. Kai tfpecs croc rovrcov ye avrcov crvppdp-rvpes dv etpev,1 cos ravra eXeyes o, Xeyees- aAAa 8tf rd pera ravra e^tfs, cb H co kpares> opcos Kat, pera ^tXrj^ov ckovtos tf ottcos dv edeXy, necpco-peda irepatvecv.
3. 20. Ileipareov, air* avrtfs de rtfs Oeoy, tfv ode ’Aefypodcr'pv pev Xeyeudal (foot., rd d* dXrfle-cjrarov avrtfs dvopa *H8ovi]V eivai.
npn. ’OpOdrara. ~	x *
C 20. To 8’ epdv deos, d> Upcorapye, irpos rd ra>v Oedtv dvopara ovk eon Kar avOpanrov, aAAa Trepa rov pLeylarov tffdftov. Kal^ vvv ttjv pcev 'A^podlrrjv, dny eKelvp cftlXovt javrr] TTpoa-ayopevw' rtfv de tfdovtfv olda cos eon, itolklXov, Kal oirep eerrov, d^ eKelvTjs tf^as apyop^evovs evdvpeLoOat, dec Kac UKOTretv tfvnva^ <pvcav eyet. eoTL yap, aKoveiv pcev ovreos anXcos, €V rt>, poppas de drprov Travrolas ecXrjc^e Kat, nva rpoyov av-opLolovs dAAijAais'. Ide yap' TjdecrOaL pev <fapev D rdv aKoXauraivovra avOpcoTrov, ydecrOat, 3e Kat, rdv crcocbpovovvra avra> rep acot^povecw rjdeoOat, d' av Kal rov dvoTpralvovra Kal avotfrcov^ do^cov Kal eXirldcov peordv, tfdecrOai d* av Kat, rov <f>po-vovvra avreo rep efipovew^ /cat rovrcov tcov tfdovcov eKarepas ttcos dv tls opocas aAA'ijAais eivai Aeyaiv ovk avoTpros cfralvoLTO evdcKcosi
1 elp-cv corr. Ven. 189:	BT.
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pro. Since you entrusted the argument to me, Philebus, you can no longer dictate whether to make the agreement with Socrates or not.
phi. True ; and for that reason I wash my hands of it and now call upon the goddess 1 herself to witness that I do so.
pro. And we also will bear witness to these words of yours. But all the same, Socrates, Philebus may agree or do as he likes, let us try to finish our argument in due order.
soc. We must try, and let us begin with the very goddess who Philebus says is spoken of as Aphrodite but is most truly named Pleasure.
pro. Quite right.
soc. My awe, Protarchus, in respect to the names of the gods is always beyond the greatest human fear. And now I call Aphrodite by that name which is agreeable to her ; but pleasure I know has various aspects, and since, as I said, we are to begin with her, we must consider and examine what her nature is. For, when you just simply hear her name, she is only one thing, but surely she takes on all sorts of shapes which are even, in a way, unlike each other. For instance, we say that the man who lives without restraint has pleasure, and that the self-restrained man takes pleasure in his very self-restraint; and again that the fool who is full of foolish opinions and hopes is pleased, and also that the wise man takes pleasure in his very wisdom. And would not any person who said these two kinds of pleasure were like each other be rightly regarded as a fool ?
1 The goddess of Pleasure, "S.bov-fi personified.
a (ppovovvra, . . <j>poveiv T: ffutppovouvra . . awtppoveiv B.
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npn. Ei’ai pev yap dir9 evavTccov, <5 ScoKpaTes, avTai irpaypdrcov, ov pry avral ye aAAv/Aais evav-E Tiai. ttws ydp r/dovrj ye Tfiovrj ov^1 dpocorarov dv etrj, tovto avTO eavTcp, iravTcvv xpYjpaTaw;
Sn. Kai ydp xpdtpa, a> Saipovte, xP^)P'arb' koto, ye avTO tovto ovSev dcolaeL to y^pcdpa eivai Trav, to ye prjv peXav tu> XevKcp iravTes yiyvd)-aKopev d)$ irpds Tcp 8i,d<j)opov eivai Kat evavTta>-rarov ov Tuy^avei’ Kal 8t/ Kai eryrjpa ax^parc Kara rauTOV* yevei pev eori irav ev, ra 8e p^pr] tols pepeaiv avTov to pev evavTudraTa dXX'qXocs, 13 ra 8e 8La<f>opoTr]Ta eyovTa pvplav ttov Tvy^avei* Kal ttoAA’ erepa ovtu>$ exovO* evprjcropev co are tovto) ye to) Xoycp p?] TrloTeve, tco TravTa ra evavncoTara ev ttolovvtl. ffaoflovpai, 8e pT] Tivas Tjdovas rfiovaLS evpr/aopev evavTtas.
npn. ’Tows’ aAAa ti tov^’ rjpajv fiXa^ei tov Xoyov;
sn. *Oti TTpouayopeveLS avTa avopoca ovra CTepcp, (fyYjcropev, dvdpaTL. Xeyets yap ay ad a rrdvTa eivai Ta -rfiea. to p-ev ovv pr) ov% ijSea B eivai Ta rjdea Xoyos ovdels apfaaftriTeL' KaKa 8’ ovTa avTcov Ta TroXXa Kal dyadd 8e, d)S ppeTs (j>apev, dpcos rrdvTa av TtpoaayopeveLS dyadd avTa, dpoXoydov dvdpota etvac, tw Xoycp cl tls ae TrpoaavayKa^oL. ti o&v 8y tovtov ev Tais KaKais dpoLcos Kal ev dyaOais evov Traaas 7]8ovas dyaOdv eivai 'TTpoaayopevecs;
npn. n<os Aeyeis, a> SwKpaTes; olcl ydp Tiva avyx<^P'^cr€(r^ai'» Oepevov t)8ovt}V eivai TayaOov,
1 oi>x Badham: /jlt] oix BT.
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pro. No, Socrates, for though they spring from opposite sources, they are not in themselves opposed to one another ; for how can pleasure help being of all things most like pleasure, that is, like itself ?
soc. Yes, my friend, and colour is like colour ; in so far as every one of them is a colour they will all be the same, yet we all recognize that black is not only different from white, but is its exact opposite. And so, too, figure is like figure ; they are all one in kind ; but the parts of the kind are in some instances absolutely opposed to each other, and in other cases there is endless variety of difference ; and we can find many other examples of such relations. Do not, therefore, rely upon this argument, which makes all the most absolute opposites identical. I am afraid we shall find some pleasures the opposites of other pleasures.
pro. Perhaps; but why will that injure my contention ?
soc. Because I shall say that, although they are unlike, you apply to them a different designation. For you say that all pleasant things are good. Now no argument contends that pleasant things are not pleasant; but whereas most of them are bad and only some are good, as we assert, nevertheless you call them all good, though you confess, if forced to it by argument, that they are unlike. Now what is the identical element which exists in the good and bad pleasures alike and makes you call them all a good ?
pro. What do you mean, Socrates ? Do you suppose anyone who asserts that the good is pleasure
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eira dvegeaOal crov Xeyovros ras piev eivat nvas C ayadds rfiovas, ra? 8e nvas erepas avrcov kokos;
Sn. AAA’ ovv dvopoiovs ye (ftr/acis auras dXXrj-Xais eivai Kal nvas evavnas.
npn. Ouri Ka0i ocrov ye rjdoval.
sn. IlaAiv els rov avrov cfjepopieOa Xdyov, co Upcorapye, ov3’ dpa rfiovTjv Tjdovrjs 8iac[)opov, aAAa rr do as dpiolas eivai c/rquopiev, Kal rd rrapa-detypara Tjpids rd vvv 8rj Xeyde'vra ovSev nrpcooKei, rreiuopeOa1 8e Kal epovpiev direp ol irdvrcov <f>av-D Xorarol re Kal rrepl Xdyovs a/za veoc,
npn. Ta 7rota 8y Xeyeis;
Sn. "Oti ue pifiovpevos eyco Kal dpivvdpievos edv roXpicd Xeyeiv cos rd dvopioidrardv eon rep dvopoiordrcp rrdvrcov dpioidrarov, e^co rd avrd aol Xeyeiv, Kal </>avovp,ef)d ye vecorepoi rov Seovros, Kal 0 Xoyos rjpdv eKrreacov olxTjcrerai. rraXtv ovv avrov avaKpovcop,eua, Kac ra^ clv iovress eis ras op,otas cocos dv rrcos aXX'qXots ovy^copryyaipcev.
E npn. Aeye ircos;
4.	2n. ’E^i€ 6es vtto aov vrdXiv epeoredpevov, co Upcdrapye.
npn. To Izotov B'q;
Sn. ^povyjals re Kal emar^pcrj Kal vovs Kal TrdvfP dirdaa 8y Kar’ dp%as eyco Oepcevos etrrov dyaOd, diepcorcopcevos o n ttot’ earlv ayaddv, apy ov ravrov rrelaovrac rovro drrep d aos Xoyos;
npn. Tia)?;
sn. rioAAai re al ^vvarraaac eruarfjpcab dd^ovoev ecvac Kal dvdpcocol reves avrcov dXXr/XaLS’ el 8e 14 Kai evavTiai rrrj yiyvovrac rives, dpa a^ios av
1	ireur6fie6a Badham: ireipbixeQa. B: ireipacrfyj.cfja T.
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will concede, or will endure to hear you say, that some pleasures are good and others bad ?
soc. But you will concede that they are unlike and in some instances opposed to each other.
pro. Not in so far as they are pleasures.
soc. Here we are again at the same old argument, Protarchus, and we shall presently assert that one pleasure is not different from another, but all pleasures are alike, and the examples just cited do not affect us at all, but we shall behave and talk just like the most worthless and inexperienced reasoners.
pro. In what way do you mean ?
soc Why, if I have the face to imitate you and to defend myself by saying that the utterly unlike is most completely like that which is most utterly unlike it, I can say the same things you said, and we shall prove ourselves to be excessively inexperienced, and our argument will be shipwrecked and lost. Let us, then, back her out, and perhaps if we start fair again we may come to an agreement.
pro. How ? Tell me.
soc. Assume, Protarchus, that I am questioned in turn by you.
pro. What question do I ask ?
soc. Whether wisdom and knowledge and intellect and all the things which I said at first were good, when you asked me what is good, will not have the same fate as this argument of yours.
pro. How is that ?
soc. It will appear that the forms of knowledge collectively are many and some of them are unlike each other ; but if some of them turn out to be actually opposites, should I be fit to engage in
8 Slv Ibvres Ven. 189: aridvres BT.
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citjv rov SiaAeyeoflat vvv, cl ^o^rjOels rovro avro prjdepiav avop-oiov </>aiT]V €77tcrT?jp,7]V cttc-arTjpr) ytyveaOac, Kane iff rjpcv ovreos d Xdyos UMTTTcp pvOos d/rroXopevos ocyocro, avrol Se aep£>oc-peOa em, revos aXoytas;
npn. ’AAA’ ov pXv Set tovto yevea&u, ttA^v rov aeoufjvac. ro ye pT]v poc caov rov aov re Kal epov Xoyov dpeaKec’ iroXXal pev 7]3ovac Kat avopococ ycyveaOeov,x TroXXal )€ eTTcarfjpac Kai, dcacf>opoc.
B sn. T^v rotvvv dcae/ioporryra, eo Upeorapye, rov dyaOov rov r epov Kal rov aov pr) otto-KpvTrrdpevoc, KararcOevres 8e els rd peaov, roX-pebpev, av tttj eXeyydpevoi, prjvvococa, irdrepov rfiovTjv rdyaOdv dec Xeyecv t) (ftpovycrcv rj rc rpcrov dXXo elvac. vvv yap ov diprov irpos y€ avro rovro2 (f>cXovecKOvpev, ottcos dya>3 rldepac, ravr* earac rd vcKcovra, rf ravfP a av, rep 8’ aXrjOeardrcp dec ttov avppayecv rjpeas dp^eo.
npn. Act yap ovv.
5.	sn. Tovtov rotvvv rdv Xoyov ere paXXov C de dpoXoytas fteftauoaedpeOa.
npn. Tov ttocov dtf;
Sil. Tov Traac irapeyovra avOpcoTToes it pay para eKoval re Kal aKovacv evtocs Kal evtore.
npn. Aeye aa^earepov.
Sn. Tov vvv drj TrapaTreadvra Aeya), (/>vaec ttcos TretfyvKora Oavpaardv. ev yap dy rd tto AAa ecvac xal rd ev TroXXd Oavpaardv XeyOev, Kac padcov dptficaP'Tjr'fjaac rep rovreov dirorepovovv rcOepevep.
1	ylyveffOov BT.
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dialectics now if, through fear of just that, I should say that no form of knowledge is unlike any other, and then, as a consequence, our argument should vanish and be lost, like a tale that is told, and we ourselves should be saved by clinging to some irrational notion ?
pro. No, that must never be, except the part about our being saved. However, I like the equal treatment of your doctrine and mine. Let us grant that pleasures are many and unlike and that the forms of knowledge are many and different.
soc. With no concealment, then, Protarchus, of the difference between my good and yours, but with fair and open acknowledgement of it, let us be bold and see if perchance on examination they will tell us whether we should say that pleasure is the good, or wisdom, or some other third principle. For surely the object of our present controversy is not to gain the victory for my assertions or yours, but both of us must fight for the most perfect truth.
pro. Yes, we must.
soc. Then let us establish this principle still more firmly by means of an agreement.
pro. What principle ?
soc. The principle which gives trouble to all men, to some of them sometimes against their will.
pro. Speak more plainly.
soc. I mean the principle which came in our way just now ; its nature is quite marvellous. For the assertions that one is many and many are one are marvellous, and it is easy to dispute with anyone who makes either of them.
4 tovto corp. Coisl.: tovto 6 BT.
8 dyd>] &yo> B: A ’yd> T.
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npn. *Ap’ ovv Aeyets, orav tis epe <flr} IIpcoT-D apyov e'va yeyovora cj>v<rei ttoXXovs etvat 7raAtv tovs epe Kat evavTtovs aAAijAots, peyav Kal apt-Kpov Tbdepevos Kal flapvv Kal kovc/)ov tov avTov Kal aAAa pvpla;
2n. Sv pev, a> IIpaiTap^e, eLpTpeas ra 8e-Brjpevpeva tcov OavpaaTcov Trepi to ev Kal TroXXd, > O' *	< V	>	«	» X /
avyKexovpTjpeva oe cos eTros ewretv vtto ttovtcov 17817 p.17 8etv tcov tolovtcov airrecrdai, TratSaptajSi; /cat paSta Kat ac/>68pa tocs XdyoLs eprroBLa vtto-XapflavdvTcov ylyvecrOaL, errel prfie Ta TOtaSe, E oTav tls eKacrrov Ta peXrj tc Kal dpa pepr] BlcXcov to) Xdycp, TrdvTa TavTa to ev eKetvo etvac 81-opoXoyTjodpevos, eXlyxxi KaTayeXarv oTt TepaTa 8vr)vdyKacrTaL <f>dvai, to t€ ev cos rroXXd euTi Kat direcpa, Kal Ta TroXXd cos ev povov.
npn. Sv 8e 817 Trota, <3 ScoKpaTes, erepa Xeyeis, a pr/TTCo <rvyKex(op7]peva SedijpevTaL Trepi tov avTov tovtov Xdyov;
15 sn. 'OiroTav, d> ttol, to ev prj tcov yt/yvopevcov tc Kal aTToXXvpevcov tls TidrjTai, KaOarrep dpTccos 7]pets ecrropev. evTavOot pev yap Kal to tolovtov 'f	if	~ Q /	/	x %
ev, orrep eirropev vvv or], avyKexcopr]Tai to prj 8etv eXeyxecv OTav 8e tis eva dvOpcorrov eTTix&’Pfi TtOeaOac Kal flow eva Kal to KaXov ev Kal to dyadov ev, rrepl tovtcov tcov evd8cov Kal tcov tolovtcov r] ttoXXt] OTrov8r] peTa 8baLpecrecos dp^L-(jflr]rr]crLs ylyveTac.
npn. Ilajs;
B Sn. npcuTov pev et TLvas Bet TocavTas elvat povdBas VTroXapfldvetv dXrfldos ovcras’ evra ttcos av TavTas, plav eKaaTTjv ovaav del tt]v avTrjv 214
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pro. You mean when a person says that I, Protarchus, am by nature one and that there are also many of me which are opposites of each other, asserting that I, the same Protarchus, am great and small and heavy and light and countless other things ?
soc. Those wonders concerning the one and the many which you have mentioned, Protarchus, are common property, and almost everybody is agreed that they ought to be disregarded because they are childish and easy and great hindrances to speculation ; and this sort of thing also should be disregarded, when a man in his discussion divides the members and likewise the parts of anything, acknowledges that they all collectively are that one thing, and then mockingly refutes himself because he has been compelled to declare miracles—that the one is many and infinite and the many only one.
pro. But what other wonders do you mean, Socrates, in relation to this same principle, which are not yet common property and generally acknowledged ?
soc. I mean, my boy, when a person postulates unity which is not the unity of one of the things which come into being and perish, as in the examples we had just now. For in cases of a unity of that sort, as I just said, it is agreed that refutation is needless. But when the assertion is made that man is one, or ox is one, or beauty is one, or the good is one, the intense interest in these and similar unities becomes disagreement and controversy.
pro. How is that ?
soc. The first question is whether we should believe that such unities really exist; the second, how these unities, each of which is one, always the same,
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Kal pr)re yeveacv pyre dXedpov irpoodexopev'rjv, dpcos etvab fteftabdrara piav ravTTiv pera 8e tovt ev tols yLyvop,evoLs a; kcll aireLpoLS ecre dbeairaapevrjv Kal iroXXa yeyovvtav dereov, cW' oArjv avTTjv avrrjs xoopis, o orj itclvtcov aovva-f	j f in	i \	\ t\ e/	j e /
rarrarov (jmllvolt av, ravrov kcll ev apca ev evL re Kal itoXXols ylyveaOab. ravr* eart rd ire pl C ra Toiavra ev Kal iroXXa, aAA* ovk €K€Lva, a» flpcorap^e, dirdcrqs diroptas a’lna prj KaAcoj dpoXoyrjdevra Kal eviroplas av1 KaXcos.
npn. Ovkovv yprj rovO* Tjpds, do ^coKpares, ev Tai vvv Trpuirov 8ca7rov'qaau0ai;
Sn. ‘£1? yovv eyw <f>avqv dv.
npn. Kal irdvras rolvvv r)p,as iwroXafle uvyyu)-pelv vol rova8e ra roiavra- ^>IXt)^ov 8* i<ra)$ KparLcrrov ev rat vvv eTrepcDrcvvra p/r) KLvetv eS Kelpevov.
D 6. sn. Etev* vodev ovv ns Tavrrjs ap^raL TToXXrjs ovcrqs Kal 'rravrolas irepl rd apc/fLo^-rovpeva pax^s; dp* ev0ev8e;
npn. HoOev;2
sn. Qapev ttov ravrov ev Kal iroXXa viro Xoycov yLyvopceva TrepLTpe^^Lv Travry Kau eKacrrov tcov Xeyopevaiv del Kal rrdXac Kal vvv. Kal rovro ovre prj iravarfral irore ovre rjp^aro vvv, aAA’ eon, rd roLovrov, cos epol (/>alveraL, rcov Xdycov avrcov dddvardv n Kal dyijpcov irddos ev r/piv 6 8e irpcorov avrov yevadpevos eKaorore rcov E vecov, rjoOels d>s nva aortas evprjKcbs ffyaavpdv, u</>’ Tjdovrjs evdovoLa re Kal iravra KLvel Xoyov
1 hv aS BT: Blv bracketed by Badham. 8 evdevbe vodev assigned to Socrates BT.
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and admitting neither generation nor destruction, can nevertheless be permanently this one unity ; and the third, how in the infinite number of things which come into being this unity, whether we are to assume that it is dispersed and has become many, or that it is entirely separated from itself—which would seem to be the most impossible notion of all—being the same and one, is to be at the same time in one and in many. These are the questions, Protarchus, about this kind of one and many, not those others, which cause the utmost perplexity, if ill solved, and are, if well solved, of the greatest assistance.
pro. Then is it now, Socrates, our first duty to thresh this matter out ?
soc. Yes, that is what I should say.
pro. You may assume, then, that we are all willing to agree with you about that; and perhaps it is best not to ask Philebus any questions ; let sleeping dogs lie.
soc. Very well; then where shall we begin this great and vastly complicated battle about the matters at issue ? Shall we start at this point ?
pro. At what point ?
soc. We say that one and many are identified by reason, and always, both now and in the past, circulate everywhere in every thought that is uttered. This is no new thing and will never cease ; it is, in my opinion, a quality within us which will never die or grow old, and which belongs to reason itself as such. And any young man, when he first has an inkling of this, is delighted, thinking he has found a treasure of wisdom ; his joy fills him with enthusiasm ; he joyously sets every possible argument in motion, some-
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aCr/X€PO?, TOTS p€V €774 ddrepa KVkXcOV Kal OVpjiVpCOV €LS €V, Tore 8e TTaXlV dvetXiTTcov Kal dbapCpt^COV > els arroplav avTov pev irparrov Kal paXcara Kara-^aXAcvv, Sevrepov 8* del tov eyopevov, dvre ved>-repos dvre TTpeaflvrepos dvre 'rjXtg “>v rvYX^vT)» 16 cftecdopevos ovre rrarpos ovre prjrpds ovre dXXov raw aKovovrcov ovdevds, dXlyov 8e Kal rcov aXXcov ^cpcov, ov povov rcov dvOpcoTrcov, cttcI flapflapcov ye ovdevds dv c^elaavro, etirep povov epprjvea TToOev eyoc.
npn. TAp\ <3 Sco/cpare?, ovy opas T/pcov to TrXpOos, orc veot irdvres eapev, Kal ov c/topec py trot perd (biXrfiov gvvemOcopeOa, edv T)pas Xot-dopfjs; dpcos 8e—pLavOdvopbev ydp o Xeyeis—el ns rpoTios ecrTL Kal pLpyavp ttjv p,ev TOLavrrjv rapaxpv rptiv efco tov Xoyov evp.evd>s ttu>s an-B eXOeiv, 68 ov 8e nva KaXXca) ravTTjs errl tov Xoyov dvevpetv, av re 7rpo0vp,ov tovto Kal y/aecs avv-aKoXovOi]aopi,ev els dvvap,t,v ov ydp ap^Kpos 6 irapcov Xoyos, co ^coKpares•
Sn. Ov ydp odv, a) mudes, d>s cfoaiv vp,as TTpoaayopevcov ^IX^os.^ ov perp; eari KaXXlcov odds ov8’ dv yevoiro, eyd) epaarrjs p-ev elpc act, rroXXaKLs 8e pe rjdr] dca<f)vyovaa eprjpov Kal ccTTopov Karearrjaev.
npn. Ttg- avrp; Xeyeadco povov.
C Sn. "Hp drjXdfoai pev ov Trdvv ^aXeirov, XPV~ aOai de 7TayxdXe7rov‘ irdvra ydp daa Teyv^s eyopeva avpopedr)1 ttc^ttotc, 8ta ravrys </>avepd yeyove. aKorrec 8e ■pv Xeyco.
npn. Aeye povov.
sn. Qecbv pev els dvdpcoTTovs ddacs, d>s ye 218
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times in one direction, rolling things up and kneading them into one, and sometimes again unrolling and dividing them ; he gets himself into a muddle first and foremost, then anyone who happens to be near him, whether he be younger or older or of his own age ; he spares neither father nor mother nor any other human being who can hear, and hardly even the lower animals, for he would certainly not spare a foreigner,1 if he could get an interpreter anywhere.
pro. Socrates, do you not see how many we are and that we are all young men ? Are you not afraid that we shall join with Philebus and attack you, if you revile us ? However—for we understand your meaning—if there is any way or means of removing this confusion gently from our discussion and finding some better road than this to bring us towards the goal of our argument, kindly lead on, and we will do our best to follow; for our present discussion, Socrates, is no trifling matter.
soc. No, it is not, boys, as Philebus calls you ; and there certainly is no better road, nor can there ever be, than that which I have always loved, though it has often deserted me, leaving me lonely and forlorn.
pro. What is the road ? Only tell us.
soc. One which is easy to point out, but very difficult to follow ; for through it all the inventions of art have been brought to light. See ; this is the road I mean.
pro. Go on ; what is it ?
soc. A gift of gods to men, as I believe, was
1 Apparently foreigners are considered among the lower animals.
1 dvqvpeOi]] dvevpedy B: dv eupeOy T.
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Kara^atverai c/zoi, TroOev ck 6eaiv eppttfrq Sia nvos TIpopqOea>s a/ia (fsavoranp nvl Trvpr Kal ot pev TraXaioi, Kpetrroves rjpcov Kal eyyvrepio Oeaw oiKovvres, ravrqv (fyqpqv Trapedoaav, d)s eg evds pev Kal1 ttoAAojp ovrarv raw del Xeyopevaiv eivai, ire pas Se Kal direiplav ev avrots gvpcbvrov eyovruw. oeiv ovv rjpas rovraw ovtoj otaKe-D Kooprjpevaw del ptav ideav Trepi Travrds eKaarore
Oepevovs ^reiv—evpqaeiv yap evovaav—edv ovv peraXaflajpev, perd ptav dvo, e'l ttojs elal, oko-ttclv, el Se ptf, rpeis nva dXXov apiOpov, Kal raw ev eKeivaw eKaarov TtdXiv asaavrojs, peypiTrep av ro Kar apyas ev pi] on ev Kai TroXXa Kat arreipd eari povov idr) ns, aAAa, Kal dirdaa' rrjv 8e rov aTTelpov I8eav Trpds rd irXfjdos per) Trpoo-rfsepeiv Trplv dv n$ rdv apidpidv avrov irdvra Kandr) E tov piera^v rov aTreipov re Kal rov evds' rore S’ VQ	* c\ </	/-*	/	> t v
7)07] TO €U €Ka(JTOV TCOV ITaVTCUV €1$ TO aiTCipOV pieOevra yalpeiv eav. ot piev ovv deot, direp cIttov, ovra)$ r/piv Trapedoaav GKorreiv Kal piavddveiv Kal diddaKeiv aXX^Xovs' ot de vvv raw dvdpdsTraw 17 oorfsol ev piev, ottojs dv rvyajai, Kal TroXXd darrov
Kal ftpadvrepov iroiovai rov deovros, pierd de rd ev arreipa evOvs' rd de pieaa avrovs eKr/sevyei, ois diaKeycbpiarai rd re diaXeKriKass TraXiv Kal rd epiariKass rjpids rroieiaOai Trpds dXXrjXovs rovs Xdyovs.
7.	npn. Ta pev ttcos, <S UdiKpares, doKU) aov pavuaveW) Ta de ert aaepeerrepov oeopLai a Aeycbs aKovaai.
sn. Safes’ p-qv, di Ilpairapye, earlv ev rois 1 Kai T: Kai £k B.
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tossed down from some divine source through the agency of a Prometheus together with a gleaming fire ; and the ancients, who were better than we and lived nearer the gods, handed down the tradition that all the things which are ever said to exist are sprung from one and many and have inherent in them the finite and the infinite. This being the way in which these things are arranged, we must always assume that there is in every case one idea of everything and must look for it—for we shall find that it is there—and if we get a grasp of this, we must look next for two, if there be two, and if not, for three or some other number ; and again we must treat each of those units in the same way, until we can see not only that the original unit is one and many and infinite, but just how many it is. And we must not apply the idea of infinite to plurality until we have a view of its whole number between infinity and one ; then, and not before, we may let each unit of everything pass on unhindered into infinity. The gods, then, as I said, handed down to us this mode of investigating, learning, and teaching one another ; but the wise men of the present day make the one and the many too quickly or too slowly, in haphazard fashion, and they put infinity immediately after unity ; they disregard all that lies between them, and this it is which distinguishes between the dialectic and the disputatious methods of discussion.
pro. I think I understand you in part, Socrates, but I need a clearer statement of some things.
soc. Surely my meaning, Protarchus, is made clear
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ypap,p,a.(jW' o Xeya>, Kai Xa[i/3ave avro ev rovrois L oiairep Kal ireTraidevaai.
npn. flats-;
SH. Qayvv] [lev rjfiiv earl ttov [ita Sia, tov aro-fiaros lovaa, Kai aTreipos civ irXrfOei, irdvrarv re Kat eKaarov.
npn. Ti [irfv;
Sn. Kai ovdev erepcp ye rovrcov ea[iev ttu) /	/ tf ex	\	>/	y	M	tf
crotpOL, ovre on ro airetpov avrTjs ujp,ev ovu on to ev’ aAA* on TToaa t* earl Kai otroia, tovto eon to ypajifiariKov eKaarov ttoiovv 7]fid>v.
npn. ^AX^dearara.
sn. Kai p/rjv Kai to [lovaiKov o rvyyavet ttoiovv, tovt* eari ravrov.
npn. flats-;
0 sn. ^uovrj [lev ttov Kai to Kar eKelvrjv tt]v Teyyrjv earl [ila ev avrfj.
npn. flats- 8’ ov;
Sn. Avo 8e Ocofiev fiapv Kai ofv, Kai rplrov
OflOTOVOV. 7) TTOtS;
npn. Ovrats-.
sn. ’AAA* ovrrio aotfaos av eirjs ttjv [lovaiKYjv eibd>$ ravra [iova, [irj 8e ei8aj$ cos- y* cttos eiireiv els’ ravra ovSevos a^ios eaei.
npn. Ov yap ovv.
sn. ’AAA’, <3 (f)lXe, eireibav Xaflys ra ^iaaTT][iara OTToaa earl rov dpiOpiov rtfs (ftajvrjs d^vrr[r6s re Trepi Kai ftapVTTpros, Kai oTroia, Kai rovs dpovs D tcov biaarTjfidrcov, Kai rd eK rovroov oaa av~ arr/fiara yeyovev, a Kandovres oi TrpdaOev irap-eSoaav Y/fiiv tois errofievois ckcivois KaXeiv avrd
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in the letters of the alphabet, which you were taught as a child ; so learn it from them.
pro. How ?
soc. Sound, which passes out through the mouth of each and all of us, is one, and yet again it is infinite in number.
pro. Yes, to be sure.
soc. And one of us is no wiser than the other merely for knowing that it is infinite or that it is one ; but that which makes each of us a grammarian is the knowledge of the number and nature of sounds.
pro. Very true.
soc. And it is this same knowledge which makes the musician.
pro. How is that ?
soc. Sound is one in the art of music also, so far as that art is concerned.
pro. Of course.
soc. And we may say that there are two sounds, low and high, and a third, which is the intermediate, may we not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. But knowledge of these facts would not suffice to make you a musician, although ignorance of them would make you, if I may say so, quite worthless in respect to music.
pro. Certainly.
soc. But, my friend, when you have grasped the number and quality of the intervals of the voice in respect to high and low pitch, and the limits of the intervals, and all the combinations derived from them, which the men of former times discovered and handed down to us, their successors, with the traditional
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dppovlas, ev re rats Kwr/crecrw av rov crcoparos erepa roiavra evdvra ird0T] ycyvopceva, a 817 8t* dpL0p,a>v p,erpr)0evra 8eiv av c/iacrl pv0p,ovs Kal per pa eirovopa^eiv, Kal a/za evvoetv cos ovrco Set irepl iravrds evos Kal noXXcdv aKOirevv' drav yap avrd1 re Xdflrp ovrco, rare eyevov crowds, E drav re dXXo rcbv ovrcov ev2 onovv ravrij ctkoitov-pevos eXrjs, ovrcos epfipcov irepl rovro yeyovas' rd 3’ diretpdv ere eKaarcov Kal ev eKaaroLS irXij0os direcpov eKaarore irobet rov (/>povelv Kal ovk eXXoyipov ov8* evdpL0pov, dr* ovk els dpL0pov ov8eva ev ov8evl ircdirore dirbddvra.
8.	npn. KaAAtara, <3 OtA^Se, epocye rd vvv Xeydpeva elprjKevai (ftalverai ^coKpdrr[S •
<M. Kat epol ravrd ye avrd' aAAa n 8r] irore 18 TTpos rjpas 6 Xoyos ovros vvv e’lpijrab Kal rl irore ftovXdpevos ;
Sn. 'Op0d)s p,evroi, ravO* rjpbds, co Updvrapxe, T]pd)rr)Ke ^IX'qPos.
npn. Ilavv p,ev ovv, Kal diroKplvov ye avrcp.
Sn. Apaaco ravra 8teX0d)v apbLKpdv ert, irepl /	V	\	« t «	»/	/
avrcov rovrcov. cocrirep yap ev onovv ec res irore Xafloc, rovrov, cos </>ap,ev, ovk eir* direlpov c/fverev Set flXeirew ev0vs aXX* eirl nva dpc0laov, ovreo Kal rd evavrlov drav n$ rd direbpov avayKa-B oOrj it parr ov Xapflaveiv, pcij eirl rd ev ev0v$ aAA’3 apb0p,d; av rwd irXfj0os eKacrrov eyovrd rt Kara-voeev, reAevrav re eK iravrcov ets ev. iraAcv be ev Tots ypapLpLaaL rd vvv XeydpLevov XdftcopLev.
1 avrd TG: raurd. BT.
8 6vrwi> & Wohlrab: B: 6vtwv T.
8 aXX’ Liebhold: dXX’ &ir’ BT.
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name of harmonies, and also the corresponding effects in the movements of the body, which they say are measured by numbers and must be called rhythms and measures—and they say that we must also understand that every one and many should be considered in this way—when you have thus grasped the facts, you have become a musician, and when by considering it in this way you have obtained a grasp of any other unity of all those which exist, you have become wise in respect to that unity. But the infinite number of individuals and the infinite number in each of them makes you in every instance indefinite in thought and of no account and not to be considered among the wise, so long as you have never fixed your eye upon any definite number in anything.
pro. I think, Philebus, that what Socrates has said is excellent.
phi. So do I; it is excellent in itself, but why has he said it now to us, and what purpose is there in it ?
soc. Protarchus, that is a very proper question which Philebus has asked us.
pro. Certainly it is, so please answer it.
soc. I will, when I have said a little more on just this subject. For if a person begins with some unity or other, he must, as I was saying, not turn immediately to infinity, but to some definite number; now just so, conversely, when he has to take the infinite first, he must not turn immediately to the one, but must think of some number which possesses in each case some plurality, and must end by passing from all to one. Let us revert to the letters of the alphabet to illustrate this.
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npn. TIw?;
SH. EttciSt? f/jawpv d/rrebpov Karevopcrev evre Tt$ Oeos ecre Kai Oeios dvOpioTros, d)$ Adyoj €V AiyvTrrip Qevd nva rovrov yevecrOat Adycou, d$ ttpurr os rd (/xovrievra ev rd) arrelpip Karevdycrev ovy ev ovra aAAa TrXeca), Kai TrdXcv erepa </>a)vfj$ C pdv ov, (f)9dyyov 8e pereyovra nvo$, dpidpov de nva Kal rovrcov eivar rplrov 8e eidos ypap-parcov 8 le err per ar o rd vvv Xeydpeva d(/)O)va ppiv* rd perd rovro 8ippei rd re d^doyya Kal d<f>a)va p^XPL evd$ eKaarov, Kal rd <f)a)vpevra Kal rd peer a Kara rov avrov rpdirov, etos dpiOpdv avrebv Xaftaw evl re eKaorcp Kal gvprraa’i crroiyeiov eircvvdpacre' KaOopdrv 8e d)$ ov8el$ Tjpuov ovd* av ev avro Ka&* avro dvev irdvrcov avrd)v p,d0oi, rovrov rdv 8eap,dv av XoyLadp,evo$ cu$ dvra eva Kal D iravra ravra1 ev ttcd$ rroiovvra pdav eir* avroc$ d)$ overav ypa/ifiariKpv reyvpv erre^Oey^aro 7rpooei7rd)V, 4>i. Tavr	eri aa</)ecrrepov eKelvajv avrd ye
Trpos aXXpXa, d) Tlpcdrapxe, ep,a6ov rd 3’ avrd p,oi, rov Xoyov vvv re Kal apbLKpdv eprrpoarOev eXXecTTerai,.
SH. Mwr, <3 ^IXp^e, rd rl Trpos cttos av ravr* euriv;
4>i. Nai, tout’ eariv o TrdXai ^provpev eyd> re Kat Upd)rapyo$.
Sn. ’ri pdjv err avrcp ye p8p yeyovdres ^yrecre, E d>$ </>fis, TrdXai;
4>i. Ilajj;
9.	sn. ’Ap’ ov Trepl (j>povT)crea)$ pv Kal rfiovfjs Tjpiv e^ d-pyrjs o Adyos, dtrorepov avroev atpereov;
1	irdura ravra] iravra, ra ravra B: ravra irdvra T. 226
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PRO. How ?
soc. When some one, whether god or godlike man, —there is an Egyptian story that his name was Theuth—observed that sound was infinite, he was the first to notice that the vowel sounds in that infinity were not one, but many, and again that there were other elements which were not vowels but did have a sonant quality, and that these also had a definite number ; and he distinguished a third kind of letters which we now call mutes. Then he divided the mutes until he distinguished each individual one, and he treated the vowels and semivowels in the same way, until he knew the number of them and gave to each and all the name of letters. Perceiving, however, that none of us could learn any one of them alone by itself without learning them all, and considering that this was a common bond which made them in a way all one, he assigned to them all a single science and called it grammar.
phi. I understand that more clearly than the earlier statement, Protarchus, so far as the reciprocal relations of the one and the many are concerned, but I still feel the same lack as a little while ago.
soc. Do you mean, Philebus, that you do not see what this has to do with the question ?
phi. Yes ; that is what Protarchus and I have been trying to discover for a long time.
soc. Really, have you been trying, as you say, for a long time to discover it, when it was close to you all the while ?
phi. How is that ?
soc. Was not our discussion from the beginning about wisdom and pleasure and which of them is preferable ?
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♦1. Ila)? yap ov;
sn. Kat prjv ev ye eKarepov avroiv eival (/>apev. ♦I. ITavu pev ovv.
sn. Tout* auro rotvvv Yjpas 6 TrpdaOev Xdyos atrairei, ttu>s eariv ev Kal TroXXa avra)v eKarepov, Kal nuts py dneipa evOvs, dXXd rivd Trore apiOpdv eKarepov eprrpoaOev KeKTrprai rov aireipa avraiv1 eKaara yeyovevac;
19 npn. Ovk els </>avX6v ye epvbrTjpa, co (blX^/Se, ovk oc8’ ovriva rpo-rrov kvkXco ttcds Trepiayayaiv Tjpas epfleflXrjKe ^ajKpdrrjs.	Kat aKorrei 8rj,
it or epos 7]pd)v dnoKpcvecrat rd vvv eparrtopevov. tacos* 8tj yeXoiov rd epe rov Xoyov 8ta8o^ov Trav-reAcos* viroaravra Sta to py 8vvaa0ai rd vvv epcvrqOev aTTOKplvaadai aol iraXiv rovro irpoa-rarreiv' yeXoiorepov 8 otpai ttoXv rd pTjderepov B T)pa>v 8vvaa0ac. okottci 8rp rl dpdaopev. etSvj yap poi 8okcc vvv epoorav rjdov'qs vjpds ^(VKpd-tt]S, elr eariv elre prj, Kal dirdaa earl Kal diroca’ rfjs r a$ tfipovrprecos Trepc Kara ravra cdcravrcos.
2n. ’AXTjOecrrara Xeyecs, co Trac KaAAtov py yap 8vvdpevoc rovro Kara, rravrds evds Kal dpotov Kal ravrov 8pav Kal rov evavrcov, d)$ d TtapeXOaiv Xoyos epijvvarev, ov8els els ov8ev ov8evds dv Tjpcov ov8eirore yevocro agios.
C npn. L^eSor eoiKev ovrcvs, a> UdiKpares, e-)(eiv. aAAa KaXov pev rd gvpTravra yiyvdxjKeiv ra) crdxfrpovc, 8evrepos 8* eivac rrXovs 8oKec pr; Xav-Oaveiv avrdv avrdv. rl 8r) poi rovro eipYjrac rd vvv, eya> ooi </>pacra>. av rrjv8e rjpiv rrjv avv-ovalav, co Sco/cpares*, etredaiKas Traac Kal aeavrdv
1 airovLt avrdv B.
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phi. Yes, of course.
soc. And surely we say that each of them is one.
phi. Certainly.
soc. This, then, is precisely the question which the previous discussion puts to us : How is each of them one and many, and how is it that they are not immediately infinite, but each possesses a definite number, before the individual phenomena become infinite ?
pro. Philebus, somehow or other Socrates has led us round and plunged us into a serious question. Consider which of us shall answer it. Perhaps it is ridiculous that I, after taking your place in entire charge of the argument, should ask you to come back and answer this question because I cannot do so, but I think it would be still more ridiculous if neither of us could answer. Consider, then, what we are to do. For I think Socrates is asking us whether there are or are not kinds of pleasure, how many kinds there are, and what their nature is, and the same of wisdom.
soc. You are quite right, son of Callias ; for, as our previous discussion showed, unless we can do this in the case of every unity, every like, every same, and their opposites, none of us can ever be of any use in anything.
pro. That, Socrates, seems pretty likely to be true. However, it is splendid for the wise man to know everything, but the next best thing, it seems, is not to be ignorant of himself. I will tell you why I say that at this moment. You, Socrates, have granted to all of us this conversation and your co-operation
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Trpos rd dbeXeadab ri rcov dvOpcoTTbvcov Krr]pbdrcov dpbarov. tybXrjBov ydp elirdvros rjdovrjv Kal rep-i/jlv Kal yapdv Kal TrdvO' OTrdaa robavr earl, av Trpos avra dvrebTres dos ov ravra aAA’ eKebvd D eariv, a ttoXX(ikls rjpbas avrovs avapbbpbV'paKopbev eKovres, dpOdos dpcovres, tv ev pbvi]pLrj rrapaKelpbeva CKarepa /daaavl^rprab. <f>r]S 8’, d)S eouce, av rd Trpoapr]0r)a6pbevov dpOcos dpee Lvov rjdovrjs ye dyaOdv etvab vovv, e7Tbarr]pLr]V, avveabv, re%vr]v Kal rravra av rd rovrcov gvyyevfj, a1 Kraadab delv, aAA* ovyl e/ceiva. rovrcov dr] pLer’ dpb<f>b-af3r]TT)aea)s eKarepcov XeyOevrcov rfpLels aob pberd TracStas" rjrrebX-^aapLev cos ovk d</>T]aop,ev oucade ae E Trplv dv rovrcov rcov Xdycov rrepas bcavov yevrpral ti dbopbaOevrcov. av de avveycoprjcras Kal edcoKas els raw#’ rjpLLV aavTov, rj^Lels de dr] XeyopLev, Kadarrep ol Traldes, otl tcov dpOcos dodevTCov d(f>alpeaLS ovk earr Travaat, dr] tov Tporrov rj]uv arravTcov tovtov errl Ta vvv Xeyopbeva.
SH. TZva Xeyets;
20 npn. Et? arroplav epfldXXcov Kal avepcoTcov cov p,r] dwcupced' dv LKavrjv arroKpLaw ev to> rrapovTi dcdovac aoL. per] ydp olcopueda TeXos rjpLLV elvat, tcov vvv ty]v TrdvTCOV r/pLcov diroptav, aAA’ el dpav tov0' rpiets ddvvaTovpLev, aol dpaaTeov vrreaxov yap. /dovXevov dr] Trpos ravra avTos rroTepov rjdovrjs e’ldr] aot Kal eircaT'qpLrjs diaipeTeov r/ Kal eaTeov, e’l ttt] KaO* erepov nva rporrov olds t* el Kal ftovXeL drjXcoaal ttcos aXXcos ra vvv ap^La/dr]-rovpbeva Trap’ rjpLLV.
B sn. Aewdv pLev rolvvv erb TrpoadoKav ovdev O€L TOP €/JL€, e7T€LOT] TOVU OVTOJS €l/7T€$' TO yap 230
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for the purpose of determining what is the best of human possessions. For when Philebus said it was pleasure and gaiety and enjoyment and all that sort of thing, you objected and said it was not those things, but another sort, and we very properly keep reminding ourselves voluntarily of this, in order that both claims may be present in our memory for examination. You, as it appears, assert that the good which is rightly to be called better than pleasure is mind, knowledge, intelligence, art, and all their kin ; you say we ought to acquire these, not that other sort. When those two claims were made and an argument arose, we playfully threatened that we would not let you go home until the discussion was brought to some satisfactory conclusion. You agreed and put yourself at our disposal for that purpose. Now, we say that, as children put it, you cannot take back a gift once fairly given. So cease this way of meeting all that we say.
soc. What way do you mean ?
pro. I mean puzzling us and asking questions to which we cannot at the moment give a satisfactory answer. Let us not imagine that the end of our present discussion is a mere puzzling of us all, but if we cannot answer, you must do so ; for you gave us a promise. Consider, therefore, whether you yourself must distinguish the kinds of pleasure and knowledge or will let that go, in case you are able and willing to make clear in some other way the matters now at issue among us.
soc. I need no longer anticipate anything terrible, since you put it in that way ; for the words “ in
* & Ven. 189: om. BT.	®	Scitov BT.
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€t ftovXei ppdev Xvet rravra </>6/3ov eKaorcov rrept, Trpos 8c av tovto ls1 pv'pp'pv Tiva Bokcl tis poi bebcoKevai Oecbv T]pLV.
npn. Hajj bp Kal tlvcov;
10.	sn. Aoycop ttotc tlvcov naXac aKovaas bvap p Kal eyppyopats vvv evvocb Trepi re pbovps Kal (/tpovpaecos, cos ovbeTepov avroiv earl TayaOov, aAA’ aAAo ti rpvrov, erepov pev tovtcov, apeivov C 8 c ap</>OLV. kcutol tovto ye av2 evapycbs pptv tftavp vvv, airpXXaKTaL pev pbovp tov vlkov to yap ayauov ovk av eri tovtov avrrj ycyvovro. p Trots;
npn. Ovtcos.
sn. Taiv Sc ye els rpv bcatpecnv elbow pbovps ovbev ere TrpoabeT](y6pe0a kot* eprjv bo^av. Trpoibv 8’ eri cratftecrTepov betgei.
npn. KaAAicrr* CLTratv ovtco Kal buMrepawe.
sn. ^pcKp* arra toIvvv epyrpoadev eTi biopoXo-yTpacbpeOa.
npn. Ta rrola;
sn. rayaOov potpav TroTepov avayKr] Te-D Xeov T) p-p TeXeov etvac,
npn. ndvTatv b-pTrov TeXeoyrarov, Co TicoKpaTes.
2n. Tt be; lkovov Tayadov; X	*/	X /	>
cos yap ov; Kac ttovtcov ye ets tovto bia^te'petv to>v ovtcov.
sn. To8e ye p'pv, cos otpaL, Trepi avTov avay-KaioTaTOV eivac Xeyetv, cos Trav to yiyvcooKov avTO OppeveL Kal e(/>teTai ftovXopevov eXecv Kal Trepi
1 a? roi'Tois t: a? rot? B: ai’rois T.
8 Kalroi touto ye Badham: Kal toiovt6 ye &v B: Kal tol ovru ye &i> in margin B2: Kalroi tovto iav T.
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case you are willing ” relieve me of all fear. And besides, I think some god has given me a vague recollection.
pro. How is that, and what is the recollection about ?
soc. I remember now having heard long ago in a dream, or perhaps when I was awake, some talk about pleasure and wisdom to the effect that neither of the two is the good, but some third thing, different from them and better than both. However, if this be now clearly proved to us, pleasure is deprived of victory; for the good would no longer be identical with it. Is not that true ?
pro. It is.
soc. And we shall have, in my opinion, no longer any need of distinguishing the kinds of pleasure. But the progress of the discussion will make that still clearer.
pro. Excellent! Just go on as you have begun.
soc. First, then, let us agree on some further small points.
pro. What are they ?
soc. Is the nature of the good necessarily perfect or imperfect ?
pro. The most perfect of all things, surely, Socrates.
soc. Well, and is the good sufficient ?
pro. Of course ; so that it surpasses all other things in sufficiency.
soc. And nothing, I should say, is more certain about it than that every intelligent being pursues it, desires it, wishes to catch and get possession of it,
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auro1 KrtfcracrOai, Kal raw aAAcov ov8ev </>povri^€i ttXt[V tcov arroTeXovpievcov a/xa ayaOdis-
npn. Ovk earc tovtols dvretTretv,
E sn. UiKOTrdjjaev 8vj Kal KptvajpLev top re rfiovfjs Kal rov (j)povY](jca>s fttov lSovtcs xoipls.
npn. lico? eiTres1;
sn. Mijre ev T<p ttjs 7]8ovfjs evecTU) (fapovricns p,r]Ty ev Tip Trjs fipovrjcrecos T]8ovrj.	Set yap,
elirep TroTcpov avTtov earl TayaOov, /xijSev pvrfoevds ert Trpoo8eia6aL’ 8eopi,evov d dv <f>avfj vroTepov, 21 ovk ecrrt ttov tovt* ert, to ovtcos 'QpZiv dyaOov.
npn. Hais’ yap dv;
2n. Ovkovv ev ool TrebpcopeOa ^acravi^ovTes
TavTa;
npn. IIdvu pLev ovv.
sn. ’AiroKptvov 8t).
npn. Ae'ye.
sn. Ae^at’2 dv, IIpcoTapye, av Qrjv tov ftlov djravTa t)86/j,€Vos 7)8ovas Tas p<eyterras;
npn. Tt 8’ ov;
sn. TAp’ ovv eTt, tivos dv col TTpoa8e'iv Tjyoto, et tout’ exet? iravTcXcds;
npn. 0v8ap,a>s.
Sn. “Opa 8rj, tov <f>povetv Kal tov voclv Kal B Aoyt^ecr^at ra 8dovTa, Kal daa tovtojv a8€X<f>d, uaw art 8eoi> dv3 rt;
npn. Kat rt; rravTa yap exol,lJ' av 'Trov TO f	»
Xoapeiv e^cov.
sn. Ovkovv ovto) £,d)V del p,ev 8ia ftlov Tais pLeylerrais Y]8ovaLS xa^Po,,s &v»
1 ai'Td] aurd BT. 2 3^£ai’] 8^at BT: 8££ato vulg.
8 act? 8^ot &v Klitsch: p.7)8t 8pav BT.
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and has no interest in anything in which the good is not included.
pro. There is no denying that.
soc. Let us, then, look at the life of pleasure and the life of wisdom separately and consider and judge them.
pro. How do you mean ?
soc. Let there be no wisdom in the life of pleasure and no pleasure in the life of wisdom. For if either of them is the good, it cannot have need of anything else, and if either be found to need anything, we can no longer regard it as our true good.
pro. No, of course not.
soc. Shall we then undertake to test them through you ?
pro. By all means.
soc. Then answer.
pro. Ask.
soc. Would you, Protarchus, be willing to live your whole life in the enjoyment of the greatest pleasures ?
pro. Of course I should.
soc. Would you think you needed anything further, if you were in complete possession of that enjoyment ?
pro. Certainly not.
soc. But consider whether you would not have some need of wisdom and intelligence and power of calculating your wants and the like.
pro. Why should I ? If I have enjoyment, I have everything.
soc. Then living thus you would enjoy the greatest pleasures all your life ?
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npn. Ti S’ ov;
Sn. Now 8e ye Kal pvr)pr)v Kal e'TTbar'ppTjv Kal Bdgav pr/ KeKTT)pevos dXT)dfj, 7rpa)TOV pev tovto avTo, el xalpecs p pp ^atpets, avayKT) Bt/ttov ae ayvoeiv, Kevov ye ovra ndarjs <f>povrfcrecos;
npn. ’AvayKT).
Sn. Kai ppv dicravTcos pvrjpr/v pr) KeKTTjpevov avayKT) 817 ttov pi/S’ 6tl ttotc eyabpes pepvrjcrOab, tt)S t ev to> Trapaypppa TjBovfjs TrpocrTTbTrTovcrrjs p,7)O TjVTcvovv pvijpTjv wropevebv- Bdgav 8’ a# pr) KeKTYpievov dXT)0f] p,T) Bogagebv yaipebv ^at-povTa, Xoybopov 8e crrepopevov pT)B’ els tov CTTecTa xpovov cos xabprjoebs Bvvaxov etvac Xoyt-^eadac, £fjv 8e ovk avOpcorrov ftlov, dXXd tcvos TrXevpovos T) to>v daa OaXaTTba aeT9 doTpebvcov epi/jv^a ecrTb oivpaTtov. ecrrb TavTa, T) rrapa TavTa eyopev dXXats ttcos dbavoT)0T)vab;
npn. Kai ttu>s;
sn. ’'Ap* oSv atpeTos r/plv /3lo$ 6 TObovTOs;
npn. Ei? a</>aabav rravTaTTaal pe, <3 Sco/fpare?, oStos 6 Xoyos ep^epXrjKe Ta vvv.
sn.	toIvvv paXdaKb^copeda, tov Be tov
vov peTaXaftovTes aS (3lov bBcopev.
11.	npn. Top1 irobov 8t) Xeyebs;
sn. Ei' Tbs SegabT* dv av ^rjv rjpaiv (f)p6vpabv pev Kal vovv Kal emaT'^p'qv Kal pvtfprjv iracrav TrdvTCVV KCKTTjpevos, 7)8ovt)s Be peTe^ivv pr)Te peya pv]Te crpucpov, p.178’ av Xvtttjs, aAAa to Trapairav diradrjs iravTaw tojv TObovTCov.
npn. OvBeTepos 6 ftlos, <3 Hjd>KpaTes> epobye tov-To>v alpCTos, ovB’ aAAcp py ttotc, cos eyippab, <f>avTj,
1 rbv T: om. B.
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pro. Yes ; why not ?
soc. But if you did not possess mind or memory or knowledge or true opinion, in the first place, you would not know whether you were enjoying your pleasures or not. That must be true, since you are utterly devoid of intellect, must it not ?
' pro. Yes, it must.
soc. And likewise, if you had no memory you could not even remember that you ever did enjoy pleasure, and no recollection whatever of present-pleasure could remain with you ; if you had no true opinion you could not think you were enjoying pleasure at the time when you were enjoying it, and if you were without power of calculation you would not be able to calculate that you would enjoy it in the future ; your life would not be that of a man, but of a mollusc or some other shell-fish like the oyster. Is that true, or can we imagine any other result ?
pro. We certainly cannot.
soc. And can we choose such a life ?
pro. This argument, Socrates, has made me utterly speechless for the present.
soc. Well, let us not give in yet. Let us take up the life of mind and scrutinize that in turn.
pro. What sort of life do you mean ?
soc. I ask whether anyone would be willing to live possessing wisdom and mind and knowledge and perfect memory of all things, but having no share, great or small, in pleasure, or in pain, for that matter, but being utterly unaffected by everything of that sort.
pro. Neither of the two lives can ever appear desirable to me, Socrates, or, I think, to anyone else.
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22 sn. Ti 8* 6 gvvap(f>oTepos, <3 Ttpdnapxe, e£ dpfiocv crvppcxOels kocvos yevdpevos;
npn. cH8op??s Aeyetj Kal vov Kal </>povYprea>s ;
sn. Ovtco Kal tcov tolovtojv Xe'yco eyajye.1
npn. Ila? Stjttov tovtov ye alp^creTab TrpoTe-pov Tj iKelva)v oTTOTepovovv, Kal irpos tovtols ovy t f t	V
o pev, o o ov.
Sn. MavOdvopev ovv o ti vvv Tjpbv earl to ^vpflacvov ev tol$ irapovab Xoyobs;
/	\ T	\ D f	y
aw pev ovv, oti, ye rpecs pev pcob irpov-B TeOr/aav, tocv 8vocv 8’ ovd&repos bKavds ovSe alpeTos ovTe dv0pd)7ra>v ovTe £><pajv ovdevl.
sn. Mtov ovv ovk 17877 TOVToyv ye Trepb SfjXov a»s ovSeTepos avTaiv etye TayaOdv; rjv ydp dv ucavds Kal TeXeos Kal Tracn </>VTOb$ Kal Redoes alpeTos, OLonrep SvvaTov t>v ovtojs del 81a fllov £777, • el 8e Tis dXXa 'fjpGtfF 'qpbdtv, Trapa </)vcn,v dv tt]v tov dXTjOcos alpeTov eXdpflavev aKarv e^ > / >/ »/ »
ayvobas xj Tbvos avayK^s ovk evoacpovos.
npn. wEoi/ce yovv TavO* ovtcos ^X€LV'
C sn. *0$ p,ev Tolvvv TTjV ye QcXrjfiov Oedv ov Sec 8cavoeca0ac TavTov Kal TayaOdv, bKavdts elpyjodal p,oc Sokcc.
<H. Oi)8e ydp 6 crds vov$, d> ^jd>KpaT€S, earn TayaOdv, aAA’ e^eb ttov ravra eyKXtfpcaTa.
sn. Ta^’ dv, & fblXTjfte, 6 y* epos’ ov pevTOb tov ye dXrjOcvdv dpa Kal Oecov ocpab vovv, aAA’ aAAa>? ttcos eyebv. rcov pev odv vbK'qT'qplajv TTpds TOV KOLVOV flbOV OVK dp(/)Ca^rjTCO 7TU> vnep vov, Tu>v 8e 8rj SevTepeluiV dpav Kal aKOirecv ypr] D TTepc Tb Spdoopev. Taya ydp dv tov Kobvov tovtov
1 tywye om. BT: add. in marg. T.
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soc. How about the combined life, Protarchus, made up by a union of the two ?
pro. You mean a union of pleasure with mind or wisdom ?
soc. Yes, I mean a union of such elements.
pro. Every one will prefer this life to either of the two others—yes, every single person without exception.
soc. Then do we understand the consequences of what we are now saying ?
pro. Certainly. Three lives have been proposed, and of two of them neither is sufficient or desirable for man or any other living being.
soc. Then is it not already clear that neither of these two contained the good ? For if it did contain the good, it would be sufficient and perfect, and such as to be chosen by all living creatures which would be able to live thus all their lives ; and if any of us chose anything else, he would be choosing contrary to the nature of the truly desirable, not of his own free will, but from ignorance or some unfortunate necessity.
pro. That seems at any rate to be true.
soc. And so I think we have sufficiently proved that Philebus’s divinity is not to be considered identical with the good.
phi. But neither is your “ mind ” the good, Socrates ; it will be open to the same objections.
soc. My mind, perhaps, Philebus ; but not so, I believe, the true mind, which is also divine ; that is different. I do not as yet claim for mind the victory over the combined life, but we must look and see what is to be done about the second place ; for each of us might perhaps put forward a
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fllov aiTicppe0y dv
€KO.T€pO$ 6 pev TOV VOVV aiTlOV,
6 S* rfiovyv etvat, Kal ovtco to pev dyaOdv tovtcov a/z0orepcov ovoercpov av ccrj, ra^a o av acTCOv 71? VTToXdfloi TTOTCpOV aVTCOV ecvac. TOVTOV 8y Trepc Kal paXXov ert 77706? Ot'Ai^ov Scapayolpriv av a)? ev rep pcKTCp tovtco pup, o rt ttot cotc tovto o Aapcvv o pcos ovtos yeyovev acp€Tos apa Kal ayaOds, ovy rfiovr] aAAa vovs tovtco gvy-yeveerrepov Kal opocdrepdv ecm, Kal Kara tovtov E tov Aoyov ovt av tcov Trpcoreccov ovo av tcov 8evrepeccov Tj8ovfj perdv dAi]0a>? av Trore Xeyocro’ TToppcoTepco 8e eerre tcov rpirelcov, el Tt tco epat V(p 8ei TTicrrevecv ypas ra vvv.
npn. ’AAAa p^v, a> ^coKpares, epocye 8okcl vvv pev v^ovr} aoc irerrTCOKevac KaOairepel ttXt]-yeiaa vtto tcov vvv 8y Xoycov tcov yap viKyryplcov nepi pa^opevT] Kei/rac. tov de vow, a>$ €olk€, XeKTeov cos ep<f)p6v(os ovk avTeirocecTO tcov vlkt]~ TYjpavv* Ta yap aura ejrauev av. toov oe ar] 8evrepelcov arepyjOeiaa t)8ovt) TravTaTraaav av Tiva Kal driplav cryolrj rrpos tcov avrrjs epaerreov’ ov8e yap zkzwois ct av opoLu>$ tpawoi/ro KaArp
Sn. It ovv; ovk apewov avTY/v eav y]07] Kac prj ty]v aKpiftecjTdTijv avTfj Trpoac^epovra ^dcravov Kal e^eXeyyovra Xvrrecv;
npn. OvSev Xeyecs, co ^coKpares.
B sn. TAp’ drt to d8vvarov clttov, Xvrrecv t]8ovtjv; npn. Ou pdvov ye, aAA* drt Kal dyvoecs cos OVOtlS 7TO) (J€ Tjpajv peUTyJGl TTpLV av cc$ tcAos eTregeXOrjs tovtcov tco Xoycp.
Sn. BajSat dpa, & XlpcoTapye, ervyyov pev
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claim, one that mind is the cause of this combined life, the other that pleasure is the cause ; and thus neither of these two would be the good, but one or the other of them might be regarded as the cause of the good. On this point I might keep up the fight all the more against Philebus and contend that in this mixed life it is mind that is more akin and more similar than pleasure to that, whatever it may be, which makes it both desirable and good; and from this point of view pleasure could advance no true claim to the first or even the second place. It is farther behind than the third place, if my mind is at all to be trusted at present.
pro. Certainly, Socrates, it seems to me that pleasure has fought for the victory and has fallen in this bout, knocked down by your words. And we can only say, as it seems, that mind was wise in not laying claim to the victory ; for it would have met with the same fate. Now pleasure, if she were to lose the second prize, would be deeply humiliated in the eyes of her lovers ; for she would no longer appear even to them so lovely as before.
soc. Well, then, is it not better to leave her now and not to pain her by testing her to the utmost and proving her in the wrong ?
pro. Nonsense, Socrates !
soc. Nonsense because I spoke of paining pleasure, and that is impossible ?
pro. Not only that, but because you do not understand that not one of us will let you go yet until you have finished the argument about these matters.
soc. Whew, Protarchus ! Then we have a long
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Xdyov rov Xolttov, ayedov 8e ov8e paBiou Travv tl vvv. Kal yap 8tj cf>aweTaL 8ew dXX-ns pLTjxavfjS cm ra oevrepeba VTrep vov Tropevop^vov, oiov fteXr} eyecv erepa tcov epLTrpoaOev Xdycov ecrrL Se taco? evia «ai ravra.1 ovkovv XPV>
npn. II ate yap ov;
12. sn. Tt/v 8e ye dpyYjv avTov 8ievAa^e?or0ai C Trecpcdpeda TcOepcevoL.
npn. Hotav 8tj Xeyecs;
2n. IlavTa rd vvv ovTa ev tco ttovtI 8cxfj Sia-XaftcopLev, pLaXXov 8*, el ftovXeL, Tpcxfi.
npn. Ka0* o ti, (/>pd£oL$ av.
sn. Ad^copev arra tcov vvv 8y Xdycuv.
npn. Yloia;
Sn. Top Oeov eXeyopcev ttov to p,ev dneipov 8el^ai tcov ovtcov, to Se Trepas;
npn. Haw p,ev ovv.
2n. Tovtcu2 8y tcov el8cov Ta 8vo TiOcopceOa, to oe Tpvrov eg apccpoLV tovtolv ev tl crvpLpLLcryo-D pcevov. elpLL 8’, cos eoLKev, eycb yeXolds tls dvOpCOTTOS3 KaT €l8t) 8lLOTaS Kal €rvvapL0pLovpcevos.
npn. Ti c/rfis, coy ad e;
2n. TeTapTov pLOL yevovs a^ 7rpoa8eLV </>atveTaL. npn. Aeye twos.
2n. Tf]s ^opcpd^ecos tovtcov Trpos dXXrjXa ttji' aLTLav dpa, Kal TL0eL pLOL Trpds Tpcalv eKelvoLS TCTapTOV TOVTO.
npn. Mwv ovv vol Kal ttcpltttov Trpoade'qaeL dcdicpLcdv twos 8vvapcevov;
sn. Ta^’ av ov pLTjv otpLal ye ev tco vvv edv
1	raura BT.	2 roi/rw Stallbaum: tovtuv BT.
8	ti$ AfOpwiros Badham: rts iKaris B: ri$ iKavws T.
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discussion before us, and not an easy one, either, this time. For in going ahead to fight mind’s battle for the second place, I think I need a new contrivance—other weapons, as it were, than those of our previous discussion, though perhaps some of the old ones will serve. Must I then go on ?
pro. Of course you must.
soc. Then let us try to be careful in making our beginning.
pro. What kind of a beginning do you mean ?
soc. Let us divide all things that now exist in the universe into two, or rather, if you please, three classes.
pro. Please tell us on what principle you would divide them.
soc. Let us take some of the subjects of our present discussion.
pro. What subjects ?
soc. We said that God revealed in the universe two elements, the infinite and the finite, did we not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Let us, then, assume these as two of our classes, and a third, made by combining these two. But I cut a ridiculous figure, it seems, when I attempt a division into classes and an enumeration.
pro. What do you mean, my friend ?
soc. I think we need a fourth class besides.
pro. Tell us what it is.
soc. Note the cause of the combination of those two and assume that as the fourth in addition to the previous three.
pro. And then will you not need a fifth, which has the power of separation ?
soc. Perhaps ; but not at present, I think. How-
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E8e' tl Ser), ovyyvcocrei, ttov poi ov pbera8id>KOvri ITepCirrOvX
npn. Tt /z^v;
sn. nPd)TOP pev 8rj tojv rerrapcov rd rpla 8ceX6pevoi, ra 8vo rovrarv Treipco/ze^a, ttoAAcc eKarepov eoycapevov Kal 8ceuiracrpevov I86vres> els ev iraXcv eKarepov ervvayayovres, vofjaac irri
x T »	<•»	« x \\ x e /
irore rjv avreov ev Kai iroAAa eKarepov.
npn. Ei poi uaefiecrrepov ere irepl avrcov elirocs, ray av eirolpi/qv.
24 sn. Aeyco rolvvv ra 8vo a irporlOepac ravr* eivai airep vvv or], ro pev airecpov, ro be irepas eyov' orc 8e rpoirov nva ro airecpov iroXXa eore, TT€Lpaaop,aL (ppaQew* to de rrepas ^Xov VP'as 7T€pbp,€V€Ta).
npn. Mevei.
SH. S/cei/rai 8r]. yaXeirov ]iev yap Kal aptffiicflr]-rr]utp,ov o KeXevco ere erKoirecv, opccos 8e UKoirei. Oeppcorepov Kal i/rvyporepov irepc irpcorov opa irepas el irore re vorfcracs av, ro pcaXXov re Kal r/rrov ev avrots oiKovvre to is yevecnv, ecocrirep B av evoiKfjrov, reXos ovk av eirirpeifjalrrjv ytyve-o0ac’ yevop,evr]s yap reXevrrjs Kal avra> rereXev-tt] Karov.
npn. ’AX-rjOecrrara Xeyecs.
2n. ’Act 8e ye, t/>ap,ev, ev re ra> Oeppcorepcp Kal i/wypore pep ro pcaXXov re Kal rjrrov eve.
npn. Kai pcaXa.
sn. ’Aei rolvvv 6 Xoyos rjpbtv errjpcalvei rovreo p/r] re Aos eyeev are Ar] b ovre brprrov iravrairaucv airelpco ylyveodov.
npn. Kai cr(j)o8pa ye, uj ULdtKpares.
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ever, if we do need a fifth, you will pardon me for going after it.
pro. Of course.
soc. First, then, let us take three of the four and, as we see that two of these are split up and scattered each one into many, let us try, by collecting each of them again into one, to learn how each of them was both one and many.
pro. If you could tell me more clearly about them, I might be able to follow you.
soc. I mean, then, that the two which I select are the same which I mentioned before, the infinite and the finite. I will try to show that the infinite is, in a certain sense, many ; the finite can wait.
pro. Yes.
soc. Consider then. What I ask you to consider is difficult and debatable ; but consider it all the same. In the first place, take hotter and colder and see whether you can conceive any limit of them, or whether the more and less which dwell in their very nature do not, so long as they continue to dwell therein, preclude the possibility of any end; for if there were any end of them, the more and less would themselves be ended.
pro. Very true.
soc. But always, we affirm, in the hotter and colder there is the more and less.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Always, then, the argument shows that these two have no end ; and being endless, they are of course infinite.
pro. Most emphatically, Socrates.
1	irtp.ivrov BT: Bio^ bracketed by Schanz.
8 oIkovvts sec. Coisl.: oIkqvv BT.
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0
2n. ’AAA* ev ye, d) tyXe Updrrapxe, vireXaftes x > /	«•/	» » f /o	ft x
Kai avepivYjaas on Kai to expo o pa tovto, o av vvv e<bf)ey£co, Kai to ye rjpepia ttjv avrijv dvvapiiv eyerov Tip piaAAov Te Kai tjttov. ottov yap av evTfTov, ovk ea/rov eivai iroaov eKaaTov, aAA* aei a(f>o8poTepov rjavyairepov Kai Tovvavnov eKa-aTais irpd^eaiv epnroiovvTe to irXeov Kai to eXaTTOv direpyd^eaOov, to Se iroaov d(/>avi^eTOV. o ydp eXeyOi) vvv St/, p/r] dt/>avlaavTe to iroaov, aAA’ edaavTe auro Te Kai to pieTpiov ev T-fj tov piaXXov
D Kat fy-TOV Kai a<J>68pa Kai ijpepa edpa eyyeveaOai, avra eppei raura eK tyjs avrcov yevpas ev evrjv. ov ydp €Ti 0epp,oT€pov ovde i/wyporepov citijv1 dv Xaflovre to iroaov irpoycopei ydp Kai ov uevei to T€ OeppioTepov del Kai to i/jvypoTepov coaavTcog, to oe iroaov ear?) Kac irpobov erroAiaaro*
Kara or] tovtov tov Aoyov airecpov ytyvoLT av to OeppioTepov Kai tovvovtiov ap,a.
npn. (batveTai yovv, a> Sco/cpares* can
8’,
oirep etires, ov paSta Taura avveneaQai' to Se E ci? avdts Te Kai add is ’lacos Ae^0evra tov Te epco-TiovTa Kai tov epcoTidpievov iKavuis dv ^vp^a)-
VQWTas diro<^pyaiev,
sn. ’AAA’ ed piev Xeyeis, Kai ireipaTeov ovtcd iroieiv. vvv pievToi ddpei ty)$ tov diretpov </>vaeo)s ei tovto 8e^6p,e6a aijpieiov, iva pii) irdvT* eireg-
iovtcs pujKvvojpiev.
npn. To itoiov 8rj Xeyeis;
Sn. tOirda9 dv r/piiv tfjaivrjTai piaXXov T€ Kai
TjTTOV yiyvopieva Kai to er(f>68pa Kai 'qpep.a Se^o-25 pceva Kai to Xiav Kai oaa roiavra irdvTa, eis to
1 eiTip' T:	B: ijrijr vulg.
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soc. I am glad you responded, my dear Protarchus, and reminded me that the word “ emphatically ” which you have just used, and the word “ gently ** have the same force as “ more ” and “ less.” For wherever they are present, they do not allow any definite quantity to exist; they always introduce in every instance a comparison—more emphatic than that which is quieter, or vice versa—and thus they create the relation of more and less, thereby doing away with fixed quantity. For, as I said just now, if they did not abolish quantity, but allowed it and measure to make their appearance in the abode of the more and less, the emphatically and gently, those latter would be banished from their own proper place. When once they had accepted definite quantity, they would no longer be hotter or colder ; for hotter and colder are always progressing and never stationary ; but quantity is at rest and does not progress. By this reasoning hotter and its opposite are shown to be infinite.
pro. That appears to be the case, Socrates ; but, as you said, these subjects are not easy to follow. Perhaps, however, continued repetition might lead to a satisfactory agreement between the questioner and him who is questioned.
soc. That is a good suggestion, and I must try to carry it out. However, to avoid waste of time in discussing all the individual examples, see if we can accept this as a designation of the infinite.
pro. Accept what ?
soc. All things which appear to us to become more or less, or to admit of emphatic and gentle and excessive and the like, are to be put in the class of
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rov direlpov yevos d>s eis ev 8ei it dvr a ravra Ttfle'vai, Kara rov ep7rpoa0ev Xoyov ov ec/>apev oaa dieavraarai Kal dceaxurrai avvayaydvras XPV“ vac Kara 8vvapcv plav &TrcaT)palvea0al rcva c/wacv, ei pepvrjaac.
npn. Mepvqpac.
Sn. Ovkovv rd prj deyopeva ravra, rovrajv 8e rd evavrca vravra Se^d/ieva, Trpujrov pev rd laov Kal laorrjra, pera 8e rd caov rd 8cTrXdacov Kal Trav orvrrep dv rrpds dpc0pov dpcdpds rj perpov B T) irpds perpov, ravra gvpiravra els rd irepas d-rroXoyc^dpevoc KaXcos dv 8oKocpev 8pav rovro. 7} irdis av t^rjs;
npn. KaAAicrra ye, do Hook pares.
13. sn. Etev rd 8e rplrov rd pLKrdv ck rov-rocv dp<f>ocv rlva I8eav (/tr/aopev ex^v;
npn. Soc /cac epol (f>pdaecs, a>s otpai.
2n. (yeas' pev ovv, avvrep ye epats ev^acs evr^-koos ylyvrjral ns Oecov.
npn. Ev^ov S17 /cac aKorrei.
Sn. S/cottot Kal poc 8oKel Ti$, di Upcorapxe, avratv tftlXos r/ptv vvv 8rj yeyovevai.
0 npn. Ileus Ae'yecs tovto Kal rlvt, reKprjptcp XPV>
Sn. <bpdaa) drjXov oti. av 8e poi avvaKo-XovOrjaov r<p Xoycp.
npn. Aeye povov.
Sn. Qepporepov ec^Oeyyopeda vvv 8ij ttov n
Kal i/rvxporepov. ydp;
npn. Nac.
sn. Updates 8y ^ypdrepov xac vypdrepov avrocs Kac rrXeov Kac eXarrov Kal 0drrov Kai /3pa8vrepov Kai pei^ov Kal apuepdrepov Kal dirdaa ev rep 248
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the infinite as their unity, in accordance with what we said a while ago, if you remember, that we ought to collect all things that are scattered and split up and impress upon them to the best of our ability the seal of some single nature.
pro. I remember.
soc. And the things which do not admit of more and less and the like, but do admit of all that is opposed to them—first equality and the equal, then the double, and anything which is a definite number or measure in relation to such a number or measure —all these might properly be assigned to the class of the finite. What do you say to that ?
pro. Excellent, Socrates.
soc. Well, what shall we say is the nature of the third class, made by combining these two ?
pro. You will tell me, I fancy, by answering your own question.
soc. Nay, a god will do so, if any god will give ear to my prayers.
pro. Pray, then, and watch.
soc. I am watching ; and I think, Protarchus, one of the gods has this moment been gracious unto me.
pro. What do you mean, and what evidence have you ?
soc. I will tell you, of course. Just follow what I say.
pro. Say on.
soc. We spoke just now of hotter and colder, did we not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. Add to them drier and wetter, more and less, quicker and slower, greater and smaller, and all that
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npoo-Oev rrjs to /LtaAAdv re /eat fyrrov Beyopevrjs €TL0ep€V CCS €V (f)VO€(OS.
D npn. Tt?? tov arrelpov Xeyets;
sn. Nat. (jvpplyvv 8e ye et’s avrrjv to peTa ravra ttjv av rov1 irepa/ros yevvav.
npn. Ilotav;
2n. #Hv /cat vvv 8-q, 8eov ^/.tas KaOairep rrjv ~	5 f	>	i tf	V	\	\
tov airetpov crvv'qyayopev eis ev, ovtoj Kat, ty]V tov irepaToet-Bovs owayayeiv, ov crvvrjydyopev. aAA’ tocos’ /cat vvv tovtov 8pdxreb, el2 tovtcov dp</>OTepayv avvayopevcov Karac/)avT]S kokcIvt) ye-vr/creTac.
npn. Ilotav /cat ttcos Xeyets;
sn. tov "gov Kal BlttXochov, Kal dirocnq E Travet rrpds aAA^Aa rdvavrta 8ta<£dpcos eyovTa, ovppeTpa Be Kal avp,<f>a)va evOetaa api0p,6v drr-epyd^eTac.
npn. Mav0dva>‘ (/jacvei yap p,oi Xeyetv, ptyvv? ravra yeveoeis rtvas e<^’ e/caarcov avTatv ovp^al-veiv.
Sn. ’Opacus yap (f>alvop,abt
npn. Aeye tolvvv.
Sn. TAp’ ovk ev pev voools tovtcov dpdrj Kocvcovla tt]v vycelas </)vcnv eyevvrjaev;
26 npn. navrairaat pev ovv.
sn. *Ev Se o^et Kal ftapet Kal Tayei, Kal ftpa8eZ, dvelpoLs ovcjlv, dpy ov ravra eyycyvopeva tovto dpa nepas Te a7rei,pydaaTO Kal povauKTjv ^vpirauav reAecurara ^vvecrT^oaTO;
npn. KaAAtara ye.
2n. Kat prjv ev ye yebpcouL Kat, irvtyecriv ey-yevopeva? rd pev ttoXv Xlav koI aTrecpov d<j>-250
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we assigned before to the class which unites more and less.
pro. You mean the class of the infinite ?
soc. Yes. Mix with that the second class, the offspring of the limit.
pro. What class do you mean ?
soc. The class of the finite, which we ought just now to have reduced to unity, as we did that of the infinite. We have not done that, but perhaps we shall even now accomplish the same end, if these two are both unified and then the third class is revealed.
pro. What third class, and what do you mean ?
soc. The class of the equal and double and everything which puts an end to the differences between opposites and makes them commensurable and harmonious by the introduction of number.
pro. I understand. I think you mean that by mixture of these elements certain results are produced in each instance.
soc. Yes, you are right.
pro. Go on.
soc. In cases of illness, does not the proper combination of these elements produce health ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And in the acute and the grave, the quick and the slow, which are unlimited, the addition of these same elements creates a limit and establishes the whole art of music in all its perfection, does it not ?
pro. Excellent.
soc. And again in the case of cold and hot weather, the introduction of these elements removes the excess
1 a? rov Coisl.: aurov BT. 3 Sp&crei d Vahlen: Spdaei BT.
8 tyyevbp.eva B: iyyeyop^v-r) TG.
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ecAero, to 8e ep,p,erpov Kal a/za avpipcerpov direipyduaro.
npn. Tt pr/v;
sn. Ovkovv €K rovrcov (Spat re Kal oaa KaAa B iravra rjpdv yeyove, ra>v re airecpuuv Kat rcov irepas exovrcov aviipLcyOevraiv;
npn. Ila)? 8’ ov;
Sn. Kal aAAa ye 8y pvpla eircXelirco Xeycov, oiov p,eO' vytelas koXXos Kal t-ayvv, Kal ev «/rv^at? aS irap/rroXXa erepa Kal irdyKaXa. vflpiv yap ttov Kal ^vpbiraaav irdvrarv irovrjplov avrr] Kartdovaa rj Oeds, <3 KaXe (blXrjfte, repas ovre rjdovaiv ov8ev ovre irX^apbovaiv evdv ev avrots, vopov Kal rd£w irepas exovr1 eOero' Kal av p,ev airo-C Kvataat (/>r)S2 avrrjv, eyd) 8e rovvavrlov diroaataai Xeyco. aol 8e, <3 Hpiorapxe, ird>s fialverai;
npn. Kal p-aAa, <3 StoKpare?, epoi/ye Kara vovv.
Sn. Ovkovv rd p,ev 8y rpla ravra elprjKa, el gvvvoeLS.
npn. ’AAA’ olp,at, Karavoeiv ev p,ev yap p,oc 8okcl$ rd direLpov Xeyetv, ev 8e Kal 8evrepov rd irepas ev rocs ovai,' rplrov 8e ov at/)68pa Karex^) rl ftovXei t/ipd^ecv.
Sn. To yap irXrjOds ae, (3 ^av/zaate, e^errX^e rrjs rov rplrov yeveaecos' Kalroi iroXXa ye Kal rd D aireipov irapeax^ro yevrj, opats 8* eiriac/ipayLaOevra rat rov pdiXXov Kal evavrlov yevet, ev e<f>dvi].
1	^xopt’ T:	B.
* diroKvaicrat </>$)$ Kidd. misc. Porson, p. 265 ; iiroKvats tyris BT.
1 This goddess may be Mouai/cii (in which case eyyevo/j-tvi], the reading of T and G, would be preferable to tyyev6/j.eva above), not music in the restricted modern sense, but the
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and indefiniteness and creates moderation and harmony.
pro. Assuredly.
soc. And thence arise the seasons and all the beauties of our world, by mixture of the infinite with the finite ?
pro. Of course.
soc. There are countless other things which I pass over, such as health, beauty, and strength of the body and the many glorious beauties of the soul. For this goddess,1 my fair Philebus, beholding the violence and universal wickedness which prevailed, since there was no limit of pleasures or of indulgence in them, established law and order, which contain a limit. You say she did harm ; I say, on the contrary, she brought salvation. What do you think, Protarchus ?
pro. What you say, Socrates, pleases me greatly.
soc. I have spoken of these three classes, you observe.
pro. Yes, I believe I understand ; I think you mean that the infinite is one class and the finite is another class among existing things ; but what you wish to designate as the third class, I do not comprehend very well.
soc. No, because the multitude which springs up in the third class overpowers you ; and yet the infinite also comprised many classes, nevertheless, since they were sealed with the seal of the more and less, they were seen to be of one class.
spirit of numbers and measure which underlies all music, and all the beauties of the world; or the goddess may be mentioned here in reference (and opposition) to the goddess Pleasure (12 b) ; she is the nameless deity who makes Pleasure and all others conform to her rules.
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npn. * A Xr> Ofj.
Sn. Kat pvrjv to ye ire pas ovre iroXXd ecyev, OUT* edv<JKoXalvOpCV COS OVK T]V €V (/)VO€l.
npn. no)? yap dv;
Sn. OuSa/zajs. aAAa rptrov t/>d0i p,e Aeyezv, ev tovto Ti0evTa to tovtcov etcyovov d/rrav, yevecriv et? ovaiav ck tcov /zera tov Treparos aTteipya-apievcov [xerpcov.
npn. ’'Epa0ov.
E 14. sn. ’AAAa S17 Trpds Tpiol rdraprov tl Tore e^a/zev etvaz yevos ukctttcov koivt} S’ tj <jk^jis.	opa yap, ez croc 3okcl avayKaiov etvai
navTa Ta yiyvdp,eva Sea nva aiTiav yiyveaOai.
npn. E/zozye* ttcos yap dv %copl$ tovtov ytyvoiro;
2n. OvKOVV 7) TOV 7TOLOVVTOS </>V(HS OuSeV TtA^V ovo/zarz rijs atrta? Sia^e'pez, to Se vroiovv Kal to amov opUcos av clt] AeyopLtvov ev;
npn. ’Opflais.
27 Sn. Kai p,r]v to ye Trotoup.evov ad Kal to yvyvo-p,evov ovSev ttXtjv ovo/zarz, Ka0a7T€p to vvv S?j, cuaepepov evpTjaofjbev. ij Trots;
npn. 0orcas’.
sn. ’Ap’ ovv TjyeLTai p,ev to ttolovv del Kara (fivoev, to Se Trozov/zevov &naKoXov0ei ycyvopcevov eKelvcp;
npn. flaw ye.
sn. AAAo apa Kai ov tovtov atrza r eorz Kai to dovXevov eis yeveoiv azrz^.
npn. Tz' /zt)v;
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pro. True.
soc. And the finite, again, did not contain many classes, nor were we disturbed about its natural unity.
pro. Of course not.
soc. No, not at all. And as to the third class, understand that I mean every offspring of these two which comes into being as a result of the measures created by the co-operation of the finite.
pro. I understand.
soc. But we said there was, in addition to three classes, a fourth to be investigated. Let us do that together. See whether you think that everything which comes into being must necessarily come into being through a cause.
pro. Yes, I do ; for how could it come into being apart from a cause ?
soc. Does not the nature of that which makes or creates differ only in name from the cause, and may not the creative agent and the cause be properly considered one ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And, again, we shall find that, on the same principle, that which is made or created differs in name only from that which comes into being, shall we not ?
pro. We shall.
soc. And the creative agent always naturally leads, and that which is created follows after it as it comes into being ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Then the cause and that which is the servant of the cause for the purpose of generation are not the same.
pro. Of course not.
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SH. Ovkovv ra /zep yiyvdpeva Kal eg cup ylyverai Trdvra rd rpla irapecryero rjpiv yev?);
npn. Kai /zaAa.
B 2fl. To §e BA vravra ravra dTjpiovpyovv Xe-/	X	»	/	t€z»»Z
yopev reraprov, rrjv avriav, cos ucavcos erepov eKelvcov dedrjXcopevov;
npn. ^Erepov yap ovv.
sn. 'OpOcos pvrjv eyec, Bzcopta/zevcov tcov rer-rap co v evds eKaorov pvtfprjs eveKa ecfregfjs avrd KarapcOprpracrOai.
npn. Ti prjv;
sn. IIpcuTov pev rolvvv avreipov Xeyco, devrepov 8e Tre pas, erreir* ck rovrcov rplrov piKrrjv Kal yeyevrp pevfjv ovcrlav rrjv de rrjs plgecos air lav Kal yeveaecos
C rerdpTYjv Xeycov dpa pr] TrXrjppeXolrjV dv n; npn. Kai ttcos;
Sa. 0epe drj, rd perd rovd’ Tjpiv rls d Xoyos, Kal rl rrore ftovX'qOevres els ravra d^LKopeOa; dp' ov rode vjv; devrepeia e^rovpev rrorepov 7]oov7)s yvyvovr av tj (ppovrpreais.	ov% ovrcos t)v;
npn. Ovrco pev o$v.
sn. TAp’ ovv ’locos1 vvv, eTtecdr] ravra ovrco dcecXdpeda, KaXXcov dv Kal rrjv Kplcrcv evureXe-aalpeda irparrov rrepi, Kal devrepov, rrepl cov drj rd irpcorov pp^Lcr^Tricrapev;
npn. ’Tacos.
D sn. "101 8i]’ vtKcovra pev eOepev rrov rdv pi-Krov fllov rpdovrjs re Kal (^povpoecos. yv ovrcos; npn. THv.
Sn. Ovkovv rovrov pev rdv ftlov dpcopev ttov rls re eon Kal ottoIov yevovs;
1 taws Stallbaum: w$ BT.
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soc. Did not the things which come into being and the things out of which they come into being furnish us all the three classes ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And that which produces all these, the cause, we call the fourth, as it has been satisfactorily shown to be distinct from the others ?
pro. Yes, it is distinct.
soc. It is, then, proper, now that we have distinguished the four, to make sure that we remember them separately by enumerating them in order.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. The first, then, I call infinite, the second limit or finite, and the third something generated by a mixture of these two. And should I be making any mistake if I called the cause of this mixture and creation the fourth ?
pro. Certainly not.
soc. Now what is the next step in our argument, and what was our purpose in coming to the point we have reached ? Was it not this ? We were trying to find out whether the second place belonged to pleasure or to wisdom, were we not ?
pro. Yes, we were.
soc. And may we not, perhaps, now that we have finished with these points, be better able to come to a decision about the first and second places, which was the original subject of our discussion ?
pro. Perhaps.
soc. Well then; we decided that the mixed life of pleasure and wisdom was the victor, did we not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And do we not see what kind of life this is, and to what class it belongs ?
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npn. II cos yap ov;
sn. Kat pepos y avrov (fttfoopev ecvat tov rpirov, otpai, yevovs* ov yap 8volv rcvotv eorl ptKrdv eKeivo,1 aAAa gvpiravraw raw aTrelpcov vtto tov veparos dedepevaw, dore dpOajs 6 vckti-1 f	T O'	>	> f	f	» v	*
(popos ovros pt os pepos eKecvov yiyvoir av.
npn. ’OpOorara pev ovv.
E 15. Sn. Etev ti Se 6 ods, d) fblXrjfte, rfivs Kai, apiKTOs dv; ev rlvi yevec rdv elpTjpevcov Xeyopevos opGds av irore Xeyovro; coSe S’ diro-Kptval pot irplv diro^yvaoGai,.
4>i. Aeye povov.
sn. *HSow] Kal Xvttt) irepas eyerov, t) tcov to paXXov Te Kal fjrrov deyopevcov eorov;
<i»i. Nai, rdv to paXXov, co Hd)Kpares’ ov yap av rfiovT] TTav ayaOov fy, el prj a/rrecpov eTvyyave Tre^VKOs Kat 7TXTQ061 Kai rep jbiaXXov.
28 sn. OvSe y* dv, di ^IXrjPe, XvTTTj Ttav kokov d)OT aXXo Tl V<pV CFKeTTTeOV TTjV TOV aTtelpov f/ivcav, d)s TrapeyeTal ti pepos Tais rjdovats ayaffov. tovto)2 St] vol tcov direpavTODV ye yevovs eoToyv2 (fipov^oLV Se Kal €7noTT]prjv Kal vovv els tI irore rd)V irpoeipYjpevcov, aj llpcvrapye re Kal <&lXT)fte, vvv Oevres ovk dv dae^oipev; ov ydp poi 8oKet opcKpos Tjpiv elvai 6 klv8vvos Karopddxracn Kal prj rrepl to vvv eparrd/pevov.
B 4>i. ^epvvveis ydp, io ^(OKpares, rdv ceavrov Geov.
sn. Kat ydp ov, d) eraipe, rrjv oavrov’ rd S’ epayrdpevov dpcos rjptv XeKreov.
1	/jliktcv tKeivo Schiitz: p.LKrbs tKtivos BT: om. Jackson.
2	tovtw Burnet: rouruv BT: tovto Ven. 189.
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pro. Of course we do.
soc. We shall say that it belongs to the third class ; for that class is not formed by mixture of any two things, but of all the things which belong to the infinite, bound by the finite ; and therefore this victorious life would rightly be considered a part of this class.
pro. Quite rightly.
soc. Well then, what of your life, Philebus, of unmixed pleasure ? In which of the aforesaid classes may it properly be said to belong ? But before you tell me, please answer this question.
phi. Ask your question.
soc. Have pleasure and pain a limit, or are they among the things which admit of more and less ?
phi. Yes, they are among those which admit of the more, Socrates; for pleasure would not be absolute good if it were not infinite in number and degree.
soc. Nor would pain, Philebus, be absolute evil; so it is not the infinite which supplies any element of good in pleasure ; we must look for something else. Well, I grant you that pleasure and pain are in the class of the infinite ; but to which of the aforesaid classes, Protarchus and Philebus, can we now without irreverence assign wisdom, knowledge, and mind ? I think we must find the right answer to this question, for our danger is great if we fail.
phi. Oh Socrates, you exalt your own god.
soc. And you your goddess, my friend. But the question calls for an answer, all the same.
8 ye ytvovs ’effTwv Burnet: yeye^os £crrw BT.
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npn. ’Opflcos rot Xeyet l-KDKpdrrjs, co <X>t%^e, Kal avrcp 7T€L(TTeOV.
4>i. Ovkovv virep epov crv, Updrapye, npopppcrat Aeyetv;
npn. Ilavv ye* vvv pevroi, ayeddv a/nopd), Kal de'opat ye, co UcoKpares, avrov ere r/ptv yeveodat Trpo^riT'rjv, vva prfiev Tjpets ctol Trepi rov dyo)vc-crrTjv e^apaprdvovres Trapd peXos (f)6ey^d)peGd ri.
c sn. IletcrTe'ov, co Ilpcorap^e* ouSe yap yaXerrov ovdev eTri/rarrets’ aAA’ ovreos ere dyoj, k add-nep eiTre OtA^os, crepvvvatv ev rtp Trat^etv eGopv^rjcra, vovv Kal errlott]prjv epopevos ottocov yevovs etev;
npn. HavraTraot ye, co %d)Kpares.
Sn. ’AAAa ppv pad tov. rravres yap ervpfico-vovaiv ot cro<f>ot, eavrovs dvreos crepvvvovres, d)$ vovs eorl flacrcXevs r/piv ovpavov re Kal yip. Kal tacos' ^5 Xeyovert. 8t,d paKporepcov S’, et /JovAet, tt]V OKei/av avrov rov yevovs Trov-qarcopeOa.
D npn. Aey’ dircos ftovXet, prfiev pfjKos YjpLv VTToXoyiXppevos, co Scoftjoares, cos ovk aTTeydr^cro-pevos.
16. sn. KaAcos etrres. dp^dpeOa Se ttcos coSe eiravepatTcovres.
npn. Heos;
sn. Hdrepov, co Tlpdrapye, rd ^vpiravra Kal rode ro KaXovpevov dXov eTrtrpoTreveLv faopev TTjv rov dXoyov Kal ducf} dvvapcv Kal rd otty) ervyev, rj rdvavrta, KaGarrep ot TTpocrGev Tjpcdv eXeyov, vovv Kal (/tpov^alv reva Oavpa(jrr]v <jvv~ rarrovarav diaKvflepvav;
E npn. OvSev tcov avrd>v, co Oavpacne 'Lcvkpares, o pev yap crv vvv Xeyets, ovo oertov etvat pot 26Q
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pro. Socrates is right, Philebus ; you ought to do as he asks.
phi. Did you not, Protarchus, elect to reply in my place ?
pro. Yes ; but now I am somewhat at a loss, and I ask you, Socrates, to be our spokesman yourself, that we may not select the wrong representative and so say something improper.
soc. I must do as you ask, Protarchus ; and it is not difficult. But did I really, as Philebus said, embarrass you by playfully exalting my god, when I asked to what class mind and knowledge should be assigned ?
pro. You certainly did, Socrates.
soc. Yet the answer is easy ; for all philosophers agree—whereby they really exalt themselves—that mind is king of heaven and earth. Perhaps they are right. But let us, if you please, investigate the question of its class more at length.
pro. Speak just as you like, Socrates. Do not consider length, so far as we are concerned; you cannot bore us.
soc. Good. Then let us begin by asking a question.
pro. What is the question ?
soc. Shall we say, Protarchus, that all things and this which is called the universe are governed by an irrational and fortuitous power and mere chance, or, on the contrary, as our forefathers said, are ordered and directed by mind and a marvellous wisdom ?
pro. The two points of view have nothing in common, my wonderful Socrates. For what you are now saying seems to me actually impious. But
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^atverat* to 8e vovv zravra 8caKoapeiv avro. cfravab Kal rrjs oi/rea>s rov Koapov Kal rpdov Kal aedzivips Kal darepatv Kal Trdazjs tt]? Trepbffiopds ag-tov, Kab ovk aAAcos eycoy av zrore irepb avrajv e’bTTObfJbb ov8’ dv 8o£daabpb.
Sn. BouAet S^ra ti /cat z]p€L$ tol$ eprrpoadev opoXoyovpevov gvp<f>ziaa)pev> d)$ ravf)* ovrco? ^X€i» 29 /cat pz] povov old>pe0a 8ecv raXXdrpLa avev klv8v~ vov XeyeLV, aAAa /cat avyKLv8vveva>pev Kal per-eyajpev rov iftoyov, drew avzjp 8ebvd$ <£ • ravra p,T] ovtojs aAA araKTa)$ g%gw;
npn. Heos* ydp ovk dv PovXotpzjv;
Sn. ’T0t 8tft rov enbovra Trepl rovrcov vvv Tjptv Xoyov ddpeb.
npn. Aeye povov.
Sn. Ta Trepl tt)V Ttov acopdrcov (f>vabv avavrcov TCtJV ^CpOJV, 7TVp Kal v8cop Kal TTVCVpba KaOopd>p,€V 7rov Kal yr}v, KaOdirep ot xcbpa^opbevol </>acrbV> B evdvra ev rp ervordaeb.
npn. Kat /xaAa* yebpba^opbeOa ydp ovreos vit diToplas ev rob$ vvv Xoyobs.
Sn. Oepe 817, Trepl eKaarov rcov Trap* 'qpbev Xa^e to robdvde.
npn. IIolov;
sn. vOrb apbbKpov re tovtojv eKaarov Trap* zip.LV GVGCTTL KCU (paVAOV KOLC OVOa/JLT) OVda/ZCUS CLAlKpWGS ov Kal rz]v dvvapbv ovk d^lav rzjs <f>vaea)$ eyov ev evl 8e Xa^cbv Trepl Trdvrcov voeb ravrov. olov TTVp GCTTC p,GV TTOV Ttap 7]/AW) GGTC O GV Tip TTaVTb.
npn. Tt p/qv;
C sn. Ovkovv apbKpdv pev rb rd Trap* T]pLv Kal dadeves Kal </)avXov, rd 8* ev r<p Travrl TrXijOeb re 262
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the assertion that mind orders all things is worthy of the aspect of the world, of sun, moon, stars, and the whole revolving universe ; I can never say or think anything else about it.
soc. Do you, then, think we should assent to this and agree in the doctrine of our predecessors, not merely intending to repeat the words of others, with no risk to ourselves, but ready to share with them in the risk and the blame, if any clever man declares that this world is not thus ordered, but is without order ?
pro. Yes, of course I do.
soc. Then observe the argument that now comes against us.
pro. Go on.
soc. We see the elements which belong to the natures of all living beings, fire, water, air, and earth—or, as the storm-tossed mariners say, land in sight—in the constitution of the universe.
pro. Certainly ; and we are truly storm-tossed in the puzzling cross-currents of this discussion.
soc. Well, here is a point for you to consider in relation to each of these elements as it exists in us.
pro. What is the point ?
soc. Each element in us is small and poor and in no way pure at all or endowed with the power which is worthy of its nature. Take one example and apply to all- Fire, for instance, exists in us and also in the universe.
pro. Of course.
soc. And that which is in us is small, weak, and poor, but that which is in the universe is marvellous
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Bavpxurrov Kal KaXXei Kal Trdcrr] 8vvdp,ei rrj Trepi TO TTVp OVCTT).
npn. Kai p,dXa dXrjOes o Aeycis.
Sn. Ti 3e; rpe^erai xai ylyveTai eK tovtov x »	x	x	— e x zs	,
Kai, ap^erac to tov ttovtos Trvp vtto tov Trap T]p,LV TTVpOS, T] TOVVOVTIOV UTT* eKelvOV TO T €[J,OV Kal
XX	XX/* >ZX X	V /	tf	» »	Z.
to crov Kav to tcov aAAcov Lspcov arravT cuyee raura; npn. Tovto p,ev oi>89 diroKpicrecos agcov eparras. D sn. 9OpOcos' raura yap epees, otp,ai, Trepi Te
Trjs ev tols Repots yfjs Trjs ev0a8e Kal ttjs ev tco TravTL, Kal tcov dXXcov 8X ttovtcov oacov ypcoTncra owyov ep/TTpocrUev ovtojs airoKpbveb.
npn. Tis yap aTTOKpt,v6p,evos dXXcos vyialvcov av TTOTe ^avecTj;
Sn.	ouS* dcrrccrovv aAAa to peTa tovto
e£fj$ Ittov. TtdvTa yap rjpieLS raura rd vvv XeyOevTa ap* ovk els ev crvyKelp,eva ISovTes cttcovo-p,duap,ev odjpia;
npn. TZ p,i]v;
E Sn. TavTov 8y Xa^e Kal Trepi tov8c ov Koaaov Aeyopiev' tov avTov yap Tporrov av ei?/ ttov aaijua, crvvOeTOV ov eK tcov avTcov,
npn. ’Op^orara Aeyeis.
sn. IloTepov ovv ck tovtov tov acbp,aTos dXcos to Trap* 7]p,iv acopia eK tov Trap9 ripbiv tovto Tpetperac re Kac ocra vvv or] Trepb avrevv clttoucv €LAY]<pe T€ KOLL €)(&,;
npn. Kai tovO9 eTepov, co 'ZcoKpaTes, ovk a^bov €pa)TT](j€a)s.
30 sn. Ti 8e; To8e dpa agcov; tj ttcos epees; npn. Aeye to ttoiov.
1	t^v Badham: 5i& rbv BT.
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in quantity, beauty, and every power which belongs to fire.
pro. What you say is very true.
soc. Well, is the fire of the universe nourished, originated, and ruled by the fire within us, or, on the contrary, does my fire, and yours, and that of all living beings derive nourishment and all that from the universal fire ?
pro. That question does not even deserve an answer.
soc. True ; and you will, I fancy, say the same of the earth which is in us living creatures and that which is in the universe, and concerning all the other elements about which I asked a moment ago your answer will be the same.
pro. Yes. Who could answer otherwise without being called a lunatic ?
soc. Nobody, I fancy. Now follow the next step. When we see that all the aforesaid elements are gathered together into a unit, do we not call them a body ?
pro. Of course.
soc. Apply the same line of thought to that which we call the universe. It would likewise be a body, being composed of the same elements.
pro. Quite right.
soc. Does our body derive, obtain, and possess from that body, or that body from ours, nourishment and everything else that we mentioned just now ?
pro. That, Socrates, is another question not worth asking.
soc. Well, is this next one worth asking ? What will you say to it ?
pro. What is it ?
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sn. T8 Trap* 7)pcv O'co pa ap' ov i/jvxpv tfrijcropev
npn. A^Aop otc c/nfoopev.
Sn. HoOev, co </>lXe IlpcoTapxe, Xafldv, ecirep \ f	X	z>	>/	/	1\	1	/
prj to ye tov ttovtos acopa epipvxov ov ervyyave, TavTa ye e^ov tovtco Kal ctc irdvTrj KaXdXlova;
npn. krjXov cos ovSapoOev aXXodev, do IZcoKpaTes.
sn. Ou yap ttov dOKovpev ye, <5 ITpcorap^e, Ta TeTTapa eKecva, irepas Kal direcpov Kal kocvov B Kal to Trjs alrlas yevos ev diraca TeTapTOV evdv, tovto ev pev tols Trap* rqpcv i//vxtfv re irapexov Kat ucopaaKcav1 epirocovv Kal irralaavTOs oco-paTOS LaTpLKijv Kal ev aAAots aAAa ovvTiffev Kat aKOvpevov iraoav Kal iravTotav ooc/nav eircKaXec-a3ac, Ttov 8’ aurdov tovtcov ovtcov ev dXcp tc ovpavqj Kal koto. peydXa pep?], Kal irpoaeTi, KaXcov Kal eiXtKpLvdv, ev tovtocs 8’ ovk dpa pep^av^a^at TTjV TCVV KaXXcCTCVV Kal TCpCCVTOLTCVV (fiVCTCV.
0 npn. ’AAA’ ovbapcos tovto y’ av Xoyov e^oc.
sn. Ovkovv ec prj tovto, peT eKCLVOV TOV Xoyov av eiropevoc fleXrcov Xeyocpev cos eaTcv, a iroXXaKcs ecp'QKapev, airecpov Te ev Tip ttovtI ttoXv, Kal irepas cKavov, Kat tcs eid avTocs atTta ov </>avXrj, Koopovad Te Kal crvvrdrrovffa evcav-tovs Te Kal dopas Kal prjvas, ao<j>ca Kal vovs Xeyo-pevv) ^CKacoTaT* av.
npn. AtKatarara 8197a.
Sn. So^>ta prjv Kal vovs dvev t/tvxrjs ovk av TTOTe yevolaOrjv.
npn. Ou yap oSv.
sn. Ovkovv ev pev ttj tov Atos epees </>vaec D PaacXcKTjv pev ^vx^v, ftaacXcKov 8e vovv eyyl-266
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soc. Shall we not say that our body has a soul ? pro. Clearly we shall.
soc. Where did it get it, Protarchus, unless the body of the universe had a soul, since that body has the same elements as ours, only in every way superior ?
pro. Clearly it could get it from no other source.
soc. No ; for we surely do not believe, Protarchus, that of those four elements, the finite, the infinite, the combination, and the element of cause which exists in all things, this last, which gives to our bodies souls and the art of physical exercise and medical treatment when the body is ill, and which is in general a composing and healing power, is called the sum of all wisdom, and yet, while these same elements exist in the entire heaven and in great parts thereof, and are, moreover, fair and pure, there is no means of including among them that nature which is the fairest and most precious of all.
pro. Certainly there would be no sense in that.
soc. Then if that is not the case, it would be better to follow the other line of thought and say, as we have often said, that there is in the universe a plentiful infinite and a sufficient limit, and in addition a by no means feeble cause which orders and arranges years and seasons and months, and may most justly be called wisdom and mind,
pro. Yes, most justly.
soc. Surely reason and mind could never come into being without soul.
pro. No, never.
soc. Then in the nature of Zeus you would say that a kingly soul and a kingly mind were implanted
2	ffUfMcrKiav Eustathius: <rw/*a (tkiuv BT.
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yveoOac Sia tt)v ttjs alnas Svvap.iv, ev Se aAAois aAAa KaXd, Kaff o ti </>lXov eKaarocs XeyeoBac.
npn. MaAa ye.
sn. Tovtov St) tov Xoyov ypas ptf n pdnjv Sogrjs, d> ripaiTap^e, eipTjKe'vai, aAA’ eori tol$ pev iraXac diro^vapevoLS dis aei tov iravros vovs dpyei, £vppa%os eKetvois.
npn. ’'Ectti yap ovv.
Sn. Tfj 8e ye eprj ^Tp-iyrei ircTropiKajs aird-E kpeer tv, on vovs eon yevovs1 rov iravnov alnov XeyOevros rcov rerrapatv c3v2 ttv rjplv ev tovto.8 yaP offltOV VVV TjpCOV 7)07] T?)v aTTOKpiOXV.
npn. ’'E^co Kai pdXa iKavcbs’ Kalroi pe diro-Kpwdpevos eXaBes.
sn. ’AvavravAa yap, d) Upcorapye, rfjs (TTrov&rjs ylyveraL evlore 'p TraiSia.
npn. KaAa)?4 eiTre?.
Sn. Nov? St^ttov,6 <3 eraipe, o§ pev yevovs 31 eon Kal nva rrore Svva^iiv Ke/cr^Tai, a^eSov eTTieiKuts Tjpw rd vvv SeSTjAarrai.
npn. Ilavv pev o^v.
sn. Kai prjv 7]8ovrjs ye dioavnos fraAai to yevos efidvT].
npn. Kai pdXa.
sn. M.epvd>peda 8y Kal ravra irepl dp</>OLV, on vovs pev alrlas Tjv ^vyyevrjs Kal rovrov cr^eSov tov yevovs, rj^ovr] Se airecpos re avrrj Kal tov ppre apxr/v pr/re peaa prfre reXos ev avnp d^ eavTov expvros pr^e e^ovTos irore yevovs,
1 yevovs Bekker: yevovs r^s BT.
8 &v om. BT: add. in marg. T.
8 twf rerrapw^ . . rovro bracketed by Badham.
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through the power of the cause, and in other deities other noble qualities from which they derive their favourite epithets.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Now do not imagine, Protarchus, that this is mere idle talk of mine ; it confirms the utterances of those who declared of old1 that mind always rules the universe.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And to my question it has furnished the reply that mind belongs to that one of our four classes which was called the cause of all. Now, you see, you have at last my answer.
pro. Yes, and a very sufficient one ; and yet you answered without my knowing it.
soc. Yes, Protarchus, for sometimes a joke is a restful change from serious talk.
pro. You are right.
soc. We have now, then, my friend, pretty clearly shown to what class mind belongs and what power it possesses.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And likewise the class of pleasure was made clear some time ago.
pro. Yes, it was.
soc. Let us, then, remember concerning both of them that mind was akin to cause and belonged more or less to that class, and that pleasure was itself infinite and belonged to the class which, in and by itself, has not and never will have either beginning or middle or end.
1 Anaxagoras and probably some now unknown precursors.
4 /caXws T: Kal KaX&s B.
6 vous S-f/irov Bekker: vvv Si^ov T: vvv Si] vovs B.
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B npn. Mep-v^o'o/zefla* ttcos* yap ov;
17. 2H. Aet 8y to [Lera tovto, ev a> re earw eKarepov avTotv Kal 8ta rl rrddos ylyveadov OTrorav ybyvrpuov locw r}p,a$9 irpayrov t^v yoovT}V* ajcrnep to yevos avTTjs Trpdrepov eftaaavlaafLev, ovrco Kal ravra rrpdrepa. Xvtttjs 8’ av ycopls ttjv Tj^ovrjv ovk dv rrore dvvatpeOa ucavajs /Saaavlaat.
npn. ’AAA’ el ravrrj ypv[ iropeveadaL, ravri? 7ropevd)p,e6a.
sn. TAp’ ovv aol KaOdnep ep,ol cfraLverai ri}? yeveaecos avrcov Trepc;
0 npn. To ttolov;
sn. ’Ev to) kolvco [lol yevet, ap,a tfaalveadov Xvttt] tc Kal y]8ovtj ylyveaOaL Kara </>vacv.
npn. Koivov 8e ye, co </>lXe Ymkpares, viro-[LL[LV'paKe Tj[Las tI ttotc tu)v TrpoeipYjpevaw PovXet 8r]Xovv.
2n. ,zEarat ravr’ els 8vvapw, <3 ^av/zaaie.
npn. KaAco? evires.
SH. Ko ivov tolvvv VTTaKovcopev o 8rj TCOV T€T~ rdpcov Tplrov eXeyopev.
npn. "0 pera to aTrecpov Kal Trepas eXeyes, ev <S /cat vylecav, otfLac 8e /cat ap/xovtav, eTcOeao;
D sn. KaAAtar’ etrres. rov vovv 8e ort p-aAtar’
rfixi ttpdaeye.
npn. Ae'ye [lovov.
sn. Key co rotvvv tyjs apfiovlas [Lev XvofLevrjs t[[llv ev tols Repots afLa Xvatv rrjs </>vaecos Kal yeveaev aXyy8dvcov ev r<p rore ylyveaOai ypdvcp.
npn. flaw Aeyets cIkos.
sn. IlaAtv 8e appoTTO[Levr]S re /cat els ttjv avTTjs <}>vaLv aTTLOvarjs t[8ovy[v ytyveaOai XeKTeov, 270
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pro. We will remember that, of course.
soc. Our next task is to see in what and by means of what feeling each of them comes into being whenever they do come into being. We will take pleasure first and discuss these questions in relation to pleasure, as we examined its class first. But we cannot examine pleasure successfully apart from pain.
pro. If that is our proper path, let us follow it.
soc. Do you agree with us about the origin of pleasure ?
pro. What do you think it is ?
soc. I think pain and pleasure naturally originate in the combined class.
pro. Please, my dear Socrates, remind us which of the aforesaid classes you mean by the combined class.
soc. I will do so, as well as I can, my brilliant friend.
pro. Thank you.
soc. By combined class, then, let us understand that which we said was the third of the four.
pro. The one you mentioned after the infinite and the finite, and in which you put health and also, I believe, harmony ?
soc. You are quite right. Now please pay very close attention.
pro. I will. Say on.
soc. I say, then, that when, in us living beings, harmony is broken up, a disruption of nature and a generation of pain also take place at the same moment.
pro. What you say is very likely.
soc. But if harmony is recomposed and returns to its own nature, then I say that pleasure is generated,
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ci Set 81* oXlycov Trepl peylvTCov ori rdycorra prjfirjvab.
E npn. Otjaai pev ere dpOats Xeyebv, co ZcvKpaTes, epcfiaveaTepov 8e en tovto. tovto TrecpcopeOa Xeyebv.
2Q. Ovkovv ra 877/xocna irov Kal TrepccfiavYj paerrov avvvoebv;
npn. IToia;
Sn. Ileip^ pev ttov Xvcrbs Kal Xvtttj;
npn. Nai.
sn. ’E8co8t] 8e, TrXrjpooabs ycyvopevr] TraXiv, r^ovrj;
npn. Nau
Sn. &u/jo$ 8* av (f>0opa Kal Xvttt],1 yj 8e tov 32 vypov TrdXw to g^pavOev TrXrjpovcra Swa^ai? rfiovry SbaKpuHS 8e y* av Kal SbdXvcrbs rj rrapd (fiver cv, tov irvlyovs 7rddp, Xvirq, koto (fiveriv 8e2 TraXbV airoSocTLS T€ Kal i/rvgbs rjSov'q.
npn. Ilavu /xcp ovv.
sn. Kai plyovs pev irapd </>vcrbv tov ^(pov rrjs vypoTryros TTijgis Xvirry TrdXbv 8* els tovtov dmdvTCOv Kal §i.aKpwop.eva)v rj koto. (f>vcnv 686s Tj^ovri. Kal evl Xoy<p GKOirei el croc pbeTpcos 6 Xoyos os av <f>rj to ck tov3 diretpov Kal Treporos B Kara (fivuLV epi/wyov yeyovos el8os, ovrep eXeyov ev TCp TrpooOev, otov p,ev tovto (/idelprjTai,, ttjv pev <f>0opav Xvmyv elvab, Trjv 8’ els tvjv avTaiv ovalav 686v, TavTrjv 8’ av iraXiv rrjv dva^dippcrcv TrdvTCOv Tj8ovrjv.
npn. ’'Eottw 8ok€? ydp pot tvitov ye Tbva
1 Xtiirri Kal Xi/ais (Xuais B) BT Stobaeus: bracketed by Schleiermacher.
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if I may speak in the fewest and briefest words about matters of the highest import.
pro. I think you are right, Socrates ; but let us try to be more explicit.
soc. It is easiest to understand common and obvious examples, is it not ?
pro. What examples ?
soc. Is hunger a kind of breaking up and a pain ? pro. Yes.
soc. And eating, which is a filling up again, is a pleasure ?
pro. Yes.
soc. Thirst again is a destruction and a pain, but the filling with moisture of that which was dried up is a pleasure. Then, too, the unnatural dissolution and disintegration we experience through heat are a pain, but the natural restoration and cooling are a pleasure.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And the unnatural hardening of the moisture in an animal through cold is pain ; but the natural course of the elements returning to their place and separating is a pleasure. See, in short, if you think it is a reasonable statement that whenever in the class of living beings, which, as I said before, arises out of the natural union of the infinite and the finite, that union is destroyed, the destruction is pain, and the passage and return of all things to their own nature is pleasure.
pro. Let us accept that; for it seems to me to be true in its general lines.
8 Stobaeus: 3^ BT: S’ 17 Heusde.
8 tov Stallbaum: rfjs BT.
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Sn. Tovto pev tolvvv ev €1809 TiOcopeda Xvtttjs re /cat rfiovfjs ev tovto is tols Trddeuiv eKarepocs ;
npn. Keta&o.
18. sn. Tt^et tolvvv avrfjs Tfjs i/jvyfjs koto. C to tovtcov tcov rradyparcov TrpooSoKTjpa to pev irpo tcov rjSecov eXm^dpevov fj8v Kal OappaXeov, to 8e irpd tcov Xvnrjpdjv </)o^epov Kal dXyeivdv.
npn. ’'Eort yap ovv tovO’ fiSovfis kol Xvrrns 'f	TO	'	'	«/'	> « A
eTepov eioos, to ycopis tov ocopaTos avrfjs tt]s ^vyfjs 8ta TrpouSoKias yiyvdpevov,
Sn. 'OpOcos wreXaftes. ev yap tovtols otpai, koto ye tyjv eprjv 8ogav, eiXiKpivecri Te eKaTepois yiyvopevois, cos 8oKei, Kal dpiKTOis Xvtttjs tc Kal ffiovfjs, ep</>aves eaecrOat to Trepi rrjv ffiovrjv, D TTOTepov dXov earl to yevos dcriracrTov, fj tovto pev erepco tlvI tcov Trpoeiprjpevcov Sotcov Yjpcv yevcov, y8ovfj 8e Kal Xvtttj, KaOdirep Oeppco Kal ifjvxpcp Kal iracn tols tolovtols, totc pev dcnra-OTeov avTa, tot€ 8e ovk daTraureov, cbs ayaGa
X 5 V	if	OX '	»	O /	'
pev ovk ovTa, cvlotc oe Kai evia oeyopeva ttjv tcov dyaOdov ecrTiv ot€ c/tvcriv.
npn. ’Op^oTaTa Aeyet?, oti TavTT) ttt) Sei Sta-dppevdpvai1 to vvv peTaSicoKopevov.
sn. IIpdjTov pev tolvvv toSc gvviScopev cos E eirrep ovtcos eaTi to Xeydpevov, 8iac/>0eipopevcov pev avTcov aXyrjScov, dvaaco^opevcov 8e f]8ovp, tcov pfjTe Sia</>0€ipopevcov pijre dvaacp^opevcov evvorjcrcopev Trepi, Tiva ttotc egiv bei totc ev eKaoTois eivai tols Qcpois, otov ovtcos u</)68pa 8e TTpocrexcov tov vovv eirre' dpa ov Ttaaa
1	Stephanas: 8tairopev0yvai BT: 8iairopi)0i)»(u
Solomon.
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soc. Then we may assume this as one kind of pain and pleasure arising severally under the conditions I have described ?
pro. Let that be assumed.
soc. Now assume within the soul itself the anticipation of these conditions, the sweet and cheering hope of pleasant things to come, the fearful and woful expectation of painful things to come.
pro. Yes, indeed, this is another kind of pleasure and pain, which belongs to the soul itself, apart from the body, and arises through expectation.
soc. You are right. I think that in these two kinds, both of which are, in my opinion, pure, and not formed by mixture of pain and pleasure, the truth about pleasure will be made manifest, whether the entire class is to be desired or such desirability is rather to be attributed to some other class among those we have mentioned, whereas pleasure and pain, like heat, cold, and other such things, are sometimes desirable and sometimes undesirable, because they are not good in themselves, though some of them sometimes admit on occasion the nature of the good.
pro. You are quite right in saying that we must track our quarry on this trail.
soc. First, then, let us agree on this point: If it is true, as we said, that destruction is pain and restoration is pleasure, let us consider the case of living beings in which neither destruction nor restoration is going on, and what their state is under such conditions. Fix your mind on my question: Must
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dvayKT) ttov ev ra> Tore xpdvtp £,cpov pyre ri AvTreiaBat ppre pdeaOat ptfre peya pyre aputpov;
npn. ’AvdyKT) pev ovv.
?n. Dvkovv eart ns rptTp rjpcov T] TOiavrr) 33 8tdfieats Trapd re ttjv rov yacpovros Kal 'trapd rpv rov AvTrovpevov ;
npn. Ti pry;
sn. "Aye 8rj rotvvv, ravrps irpodvpov pepvrj-aBat. Trpos yap rry rrjs rfiovfjs Kptatv ov aptKpdv pepvpadat ravrpv eoO* ppiv rj pr). fSpayv 8e rt rrept avrfjs, el ftovAet, dtairepdveopev.
npn. Aeye rrotov.
sn. Top1 tov tfapovetv /3tov2 otaB* dos rovrov rdv TpoTtov ov8ev aTroKcoAvei £fjv.
B npn. Top tov ptrj xatpew p,7]8e AvnetaOaL Aeyets; sn. ’Epp?y0^ yap ttov Tore ev rrj rrapaPoAfj tojv ^lu)V ptr]8ev 8etv ptpre pteya pyre erptKpdv ^atpetv rep rdv rov voetv Kal t/jpovetv filov eAopevcp.
npn. Kai pdAa ovtojs epp^Or).
sn. Ovkovv ovreos av cKetvep ye vrrdpxot* Kal tacos ovoev arorrov, et Travreov tojv ptcov eart Oetdraros.
npn. Ovkovv cIkos ye ovre ^aipecp Oeovs ovre ro evavrtov.
nr	\ t »	» r v	«
avv pev ovv ovk etKos' aaxrjptov yovv avrcov e kolt epov yiyvopevov ear tv.	aAAa 8rj rovro
C pev ert Kal ets avOts erriaKei/jcopeOa, eav Trpos Adyov ri 'p, Kal rep vep Trpos rd 8evrepeia, eav pp Trpos rd Trpcoreia 8vva>pe0a rrpoadetvat, Ttpoa^ Byaopev.
npn. ^OpBdrara Aeyets.
1	rdp Badham: ry rbv BT.
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not every living being under those conditions necessarily be devoid of any feeling of pain or pleasure, great or small ?
pro. Yes, necessarily.
soc. Have we, then, a third condition, besides those of feeling pleasure and pain ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Well then, do your best to bear it in mind; for remembering or forgetting it will make a great difference in our judgement of pleasure. And I should like, if you do not object, to speak briefly about it.
pro. Pray do so.
soc. You know that there is nothing to hinder a man from living the life of wisdom in this manner.
pro. You mean without feeling pleasure or pain ?
soc. Yes, for it was said, you know, in our comparison of the lives that he who chose the life of mind and wisdom was to have no feeling of pleasure, great or small.
pro. Yes, surely, that was said.
soc. Such a man, then, would have such a life; and perhaps it is not unreasonable, if that is the most divine of lives.
pro. Certainly it is not likely that gods feel either joy or its opposite.
soc. No, it is very unlikely ; for either is unseemly for them. But let us reserve the discussion of that point for another time, if it is appropriate, and we will give mind credit for it in contending for the second place, if we cannot count it for the first.
pro. Quite right.
2	jSt'o*/ Badham: eXo^vy fllov BT. Probably inserted here from the passage just below.
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19.	xn. Kat /zt)v to ye erepov ec8o$ tcov rfiovcdv, o TTjs i/ivyrjg avrfjs ec/iapev etvai, Sta pv^prjs irav earl yeyovos.
npn. Ficos;
sn. Mv^/z^v, cos eoiKev, 6 ti ttot* eart irpoTepov avaX'q'TTTeov, Kal Kivbvvevev TrdAtv ert TrpoTepov aicrOrjacv pv'pprjs, el peXXei ra irepl rav0’ Yjpev KaTa Tpbrrov cfravepa tty] yev'pcreoOai.
D npn. 11% <£>ps;
2n. 0€S TCOV 7T€pl TO (J CO pa TjpcOV eKaOTOTC iraOrjpaTCov to, pev ev tco crcopaTi Karaoflev-vvpeva rrplv errl tt]V i/jv^pv ScegeXOetv aTraOrj eKCLvrjv eaaavTa, Ta be be dpe^oev lovTa Kat Ttva cooirep aecap,ov evTcOevTa tbiov tc Kal kocvov eKaTepcp.
npn. Keto’&o.
2n. Ta p,ev 8y pvrj 8e* ap,(f>ocv Idvra edv ttjv i/jv)(T]v r]/J.d)V (ftajpcev Xav6avecv, Ta Se St* dp^oev py XavOdvecv, dp> bpdoTara epovpeev;
E npn. ITa}? yap ov;
2n. To toIvvv XeXrjOevai fjvrjdapcds viroXdflps cos Aeyco XtjOtjs evTavOd ttov yevecav eaTt yap Xt^Ot] pvrjp^s e^obos, rj S’ ev tu> Xeyopevcp vvv ovttco yeyove' tov St) pyjre ovtos p/rpre yeyovoTos ttco1 ytyveoOai </>dvae Ttva aTro/taA^v otottov. y yap;
npn. Tt prfv;
sn. Ta Totvw dvopaTa perdftaXe povov,
npn. Ileus;
2n. ’AvTt pev tov XeXrjOevae ttjv ^v^v, arav aTradrjs avrr] ytyv^Tae tcov aevapcov tcov tov 34 acopaTos, rjv vvv Xr/07]v KaXeis, avaiaBrjcrtav ctt-ovopacrov.
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soc. Now the other class of pleasure, which we said was an affair of the soul alone, originates entirely in memory.	°
pro. How is that ?
soc. We must, apparently, first take up memory, and perception even before memory, if these matters are to be made clear to us properly.
pro. What do you mean ?
soc. Assume that some of the affections of our body are extinguished in the body before they reach the soul, leaving the soul unaffected, and that other affections permeate both body and soul and cause a vibration in both conjointly and in each individually.
pro. Let us assume that.
soc. Shall we be right in saying that the soul forgets those which do not permeate both, and does not forget those which do ?
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. Do not in the least imagine that when I speak of forgetting I mean that forgetfulness arises in this case ; for forgetfulness is the departure of memory, and in the case under consideration memory has not yet come into being ; now it is absurd to speak of the loss of that which does not exist and has not yet come into being, is it not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Then just change the terms.
pro. How ?
soc. Instead of saying that the soul forgets, when it is unaffected by the vibrations of the body, apply the term want of perception to that which you are now calling forgetfulness.
TV Stobaeus: ttws B: irwy T.
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npn. *Ep,a0ov.
sn. To 8’ eV evl TrdOeL rrjv ^vyr^v Ka'L T° ^p-a KOLvfj yi/yvopevov KOLvfj Kal KLvetcrOaL, Tavrrjv 8* av ttjv kIvtjo'lv dvopd&vv aicrOyaw ovk dird rporrov </>0eyyoL> dv.
npn. ^AXrjOearara Xeyet,s.
sn. Ovkovv rjBr) pavddvopev o ftovXopeOa Ka-Xecv tt)v aurfhpjw;
npn. Ti p/rps;
Sn. ^oirrjpiav tolvvv alaP^creuys tt]V pv'qprjv Xeycov dpOd)$ dv ris Aeyoi Kara ye tt)V eprjv Bdgav.
B npn. ’Op0ws ydp ovv.
sn. XlvijpTjs Be dvdpvrjcnv dp ov Bba</>epovaav Xeyopev;
npn. ’Tows'.
sn. TAp* ovv ov toBc;
npn. To ttolov;
sn. "Grap a p,erd rov ucvparos eTraayev ttoO> <l/z	« » V	>\,C	«
V	Tavr a-vev tov acop,aTOS avrrj ev eavTrj
otl p,aXcaTa avaXapfldvT], totc dvapLpvpoKecrOaL ttov Xeyopev. rj ydp;
npn. Ilavv p,ev ovv.
sn. Kai p/qv Kal orav diroXeaacra pvrfp/r]v cltc aLcrd-^orecos eLT* av padyparos av0L$ ravTrjV av-C aTToX'qcrr] 'rrdXbv avTT] ev eavTrj, Kal ravra ^vprravTa dvapvrpyeLs* ttov Xeyopev.
npn. ,Op0a>s Xeyeis.
sn. Uv or) xapiv airavT ecprjTai ravra, eon Tode.
npn. To ttolov;
sn. <Tva 'qbrf ttjv rfjs ^XV5 V^ovVv X^P^ adypaTOs oti pdXtUTa Kal evapyecrraTa Xdflocpev, 280
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pro. I understand.
soc. And the union of soul and body in one common affection and one common motion you may properly call perception.
pro. Very true.
soc. Then do we now understand what we mean by perception ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. I think, then, that memory may rightly be defined as the preservation of perception.
pro. Quite rightly.
soc. But do we not say that memory differs from recollection ?
pro. Perhaps.
soc. And is this the difference ?
pro. What ?
soc. When the soul alone by itself, apart from the body, recalls completely any experience it has had in company with the body, we say that it recollects, do we not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And again when the soul has lost the memory of a perception or of something it has learned and then alone by itself regains this, we call everything of that kind recollection.
pro. You are right.
soc. Now my reason for saying all this is----
pro. What ?
soc. That henceforth we may comprehend as completely and clearly as possible the pleasure of
1 irbO' 7) T: irdlh) B.
* avafivfiffM Kal BT: Kal /wifaas bracketed by Gloel.
8 Jfiy Hermann: p.y BT: try Schutz.
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/cat apa eTTL0vptav' 8ta yap tovtcov ttcos Tavra ape/) ore pa colkc 8r)Xova0aL.
20. npn. Aeycopev tolvvv, <3 YtcoKpaTes, rfir} to peTa Taura.
xn. IIoAAa ye irepl yeveaLV rfiovfjs Kal iraaav D tt]V popc/ypv aurfjs avayKatov, a)$ eoLKe, Xeyovras aKorretv. Kal yap vvv rrpoTepov en ^acveraL Xt)7tt€ov ernOvplav etvai, tl ttot* cutl Kal ttov ylyvcTaL.
npn. UtKOTTcopev tolvvv' ov8ev yap arroXovpev.
xn. * AnoXovpev pev ovv, Kal Tavra ye, <3 Uparrapxe, evpovTes 6 vvv fyp-ovpev, airoXovpev1 rr/v Trepi avra ravra arroptav.
npn. ’OpOcos T}pvvco' to 8* e(/)€^Tjs tovtols neLpcopeOa Xeyeiv.
Xn. Ovkovv vvv Sy Treivrjv tc Kal 8li/jos Kal E ttoAA’ ere pa TOiavTa e</>apev elvai TLvas emOvplas;
npn. S</>o8pa ye.
xn. IIpos tl rroTe apa tovtov fiXei/tavTes ovtco ttoXv 8La<f>epovTa rav0’ evl rrpocrayopevopev ovo-parL;
npn. Ma Ac* ov pa$Lov tacos elrreLV, <3 Scu-Kpares, aAA’ opcos XeKTeov.
2n.	8y ck tcov avTcov rraXiv avaXa-
Bcopev.
npn. HoOev 8tf;
2n. An/rfj ttov Xeyopev eKaaTore tl;
npn. riai? 8* ov;
xn. Tovto 8e y* earl kcvovtol;
npn. Tl pyv;
Xn. rAp’ odv to 8li/jos earlv eiTLOvpla;
npn. Nat, rrcopaTos ye.
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the soul, and likewise its desire, apart from the body ; for both of these appear to be made plain by what has been said about memory and recollection.
pro. Let us, then, Socrates, discuss the next point.
soc. We must, it seems, consider many things in relation to the origin and general aspect of pleasure ; but now I think our first task is to take up the nature and origin of desire.
pro. Then let us examine that; for we shall not lose anything.
soc. Oh yes, Protarchus, we shall lose a great deal! When we find what we are seeking we shall lose our perplexity about these very questions.
pro. That is a fair counter; but let us try to take up the next point.
soc. Did we not say just now that hunger, thirst, and the like were desires ?
pro. They are, decidedly.
soc. What sort of identity have we in view when we call these, which are so different, by one name ?
pro. By Zeus, Socrates, that question may not be easy to answer, yet it must be answered.
soc. Let us, then, begin again at that point with the same examples.
pro. At what point ?
soc. We say of a thing on any particular occasion, it s thirsty,” do we not ?
pro. Of course.
soc. And that means being empty ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And is thirst, then, a desire ?
pro. Yes, of drink.
1	d7roXou/4€j' B: om. T.
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35 2n. ITco/xaTo?, rj TrXrjpcocrecos vrcopaTOs;
npn. Olpac pev nXypcvaecos-
20.	*0 KCVOVpeVOS T]pd)V dpa, d)$ €OIK€V, e-m-Ovpet T(Z)V eVaVTLCVV 'JTaO’^ei* KeVOVpCVOS yaP epa TrXrjpovuOai.
npn. Sa^eorara ye.
2n. T/ ovv; d to Trpdrrov Kevovpevos ecrrw OTToOeV CLT* alo’O'lfaeC TrX'^pU)O€0)S €<f)O.TTTOLT av €LT€ pvtfpT), TOVTOV O /X7/t’ €V TCp VVV ypOVCp TTaa^Cl p^T* €V TCp TTpOCjOc TTOYTTOT* CTTdOcV;
npn. Kat ttcos;
B 2n. ’AAAa p,T)v 6 y* emflv/xwv tlvos eirtOvpet, </>apev.
npn. II cos yap ov;
2n. Ovk dpa 6 ye Trao^ei, tovtov &jrbOvp,€c.
yap, tovto 8e kcvcoctls’ 6 8e €TTL0vp,€L irX'Tjpcvcrecos• npn. Nat.
2n. nXTipcocjecos y* dpa Try ti t&v tov 8af/<vvTos M S I Z
av ecpaTTTOLTO.
npn. 9AvayKai,ov.
2n. To pev oa>pa aSvvaTov- kcvovtoc yap ttov. npn. Na/.
2n. T^v ipvyrjv dpa Trjs irXypcvcrecjiJS ecftaiTTCcrOaL C Xolitov, tt; pvrjpr) 8xjXov oti>’ TCp yap dv er* aAAa) ecfyai^aiTO ;
npn. S^eSov ovbevl.
21.	2n. M.av6dvopev ovv o avp^e^rjy9 Tjptv ck tovtcjdv to)v Xoycvv;
npn. To 7tolov;
2n. Lazaros eirtOvplav ov cfyrjaw 'qpiv o&ros 6 Xoyos ylyveadat,
npn. Ileus*;
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soc. Of drink, or of being filled with drink ?
pro. Of being filled, I suppose.
soc. The man, then, who is empty desires, as it appears, the opposite of what he feels ; for, being empty, he longs to be filled.
pro. That is very plain.
soc. Well then, is there any source from which a man who is empty at first can gain a comprehension, whether by perception or by memory, of fulness, a thing which he does not feel at the time and has never felt before ?
pro. It cannot be done.
soc. And yet he who desires, desires something, we say.
pro. Of course.
soc. And he does not desire that which he feels ; for he is thirsty, and that is emptiness, but he desires fulness.
pro. Yes.
soc. Then somehow some part of him who is thirsty can apprehend fulness.
pro. Yes, obviously.
soc. But it cannot be the body, for that is empty. pro. True.
soc. The only remaining possibility is that the soul apprehends it, which it must do by means of memory ; for what other means could it employ ?
pro. No other, I should say.
soc. And do we understand the consequences of this argument ?
pro. What are the consequences ?
soc. This argument declares that we have no bodily desire.
pro. How so ?
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Sfl. ’On 7019 ckclvov TTaOr/ixacrLV evavTLav act Travrds £,cpov [iY]vveL rfy eiTLxeipYjaLV.
npn. Kac pdXa.
Sn. Ho opp,T] ye em tovvovtlov ayovaa t) ra TraGr/paTa BtjXol ttov /ivyhit]v ovaav tcov 7019 iraOr)-paacv evavTicov.
npn. Ildwye.
D sn. Trjv apa errayovaav cttI 7a eTrcOv[iov[ieva airobecgas [ivr)[iTjv 6 Xoyos i/wy/js gvp/rraaav ttjv re oppcr/v Kal eTuOvfitav Kal tt]V apyrps tov t>d)ov ttovtos a7r£(f)Y]vev.
npn. ’Op0o7a7a.
sn. Au/rfjv apa rjpcbv to acofia 7} TreLvrjv rj ti tcov tolovtcov TrdoyeLV ovBapcfj 6 Xoyos alpeL.
npn. iAXr)OeaTaTa.
sn. wE7t 877 Kal toBc rrepl TavTa TavTa KaTa-vorjucopev. flcov ydp elBds tl poi cfratveTai ftovXe-a6ai dr^Xovv 6 Xdyos r/pav ev tovtols avTocs.
E npn. ’Ev tlol Kal ttolov Trepl filov cftpa^eLs;
Sn. ’Ev tco TrXrjpovaOaL Kal KevovaOaL Kal TtaaLV oaa Trepl acoTYjptav Te eaTt tcov £>cpcov Kal t^v cf)9opdv, Kal e'l tls tovtcov ev eKarepcp ycyvopevos Tjp>cov dXyet, TOTe1 8e xalpei KaTa Tas peTa/SoXds-
npn. wEct7c TavTa.
sn. Tt S’ oTav ev p,eacp tovtcov ytyvrjraL;
npn. ria)? ev pLeacp;
Sn. Ata p.ev to irdOos dXyfj, [lepLVTjTac Be tcov z -?2	z	z»»\	«	$ z
rjoecov, cov yevopcevcov ttovolt av tt]s aAyrjoovos,
1 Tore Stallbaum: r6re BT.
8 a>r add. corr. Ven. 189: om. BT.
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soc. Because it shows that the endeavour of every living being is always towards the opposite of the actual conditions of the body.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And the impulse which leads towards the opposite of those conditions shows that there is a memory of the opposite of the conditions.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And the argument, by showing that memory is that which leads us towards the objects of desire, has proved that all the impulse, the desire, and the ruling principle in every living being are of the soul.
pro. Quite right.
soc. So the argument denies utterly that the body hungers or thirsts or has any such affection.
pro. Very true.
soc. Let us consider a further point in connexion with those very affections. For I think the purpose of the argument is to point out to us a state of life existing in them.
pro. Of what sort of life are you speaking, and in what affections does it exist ?
soc. In the affections of fulness and emptiness and all which pertain to the preservation and destruction of living beings, and I am thinking that if we fall into one of these we feel pain, which is followed by joy when we change to the other.
pro. That is true.
soc. And what if a man is between the two ?
pro. How between them ?
soc. Because of his condition, he is suffering, but he remembers the pleasures the coming of which would bring him an end of his pain ; as yet, however,
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7rA?)pa)Tai St p/^-zrar Tt Tore; e/>edf.iev rj pir) efaeopiev 36 avrov ev pieaep raw Tradrjpcdraw eivai;
npn. <t>ai/z€v piev ovv.
sn. TIdrepov dXyovvd* dAa>s ?} ^atpovTa;
npn. Md At’, aAAa diTTXrj nvi Xvttt] Xvttov-p,evov, Kara piev rd aevpia ev rep rraO'qpiari, Kara de rfy ^vyr^v irpoodoKias nvi irddep.
sn. n<3s“, a» YLpedrapye, rd dirrXovv rfjs Xvtttjs T	T ’	}	>/	\ e/	e /-*	/
€t7T€9; ap OVK CGTL /ULCV OT€ TLS r]^O)V KCVOV/JLCVOS B ev eXirtdi </)avepa rov '7rX'r]peo3r)aea()ai KadearrjKe, rore rovvavrlov dveXrdarevs dyei;
npn. Kat pidXa ye.
sn. Maw ovv ovyi eXirl^aw piev rrXrjpajO'qcreadai rep piepivrjadai doKei aoi yacpeiv, dpia 8e Kevovpievos ev rovrois roes ypdvois dXyeiv;
npn. 'AvdyKYj.
sn. Tot’ dpa dv0pevnos Kai raXXa t>epa Xv'ireirai «	\ r
re apia Kai yaipei.
npn. KtvSwevet.
sn. Tt 8’ drav dveXrrlerrejos eyp Kevovpievos rev£ecr0ai TrXr/pedcrea)?; dp* ov rore rd diirXovv yiyvoir* dv rrepi ras Xviras rrdflos, o av vvv drj C Kanddtv epr/Or)? dirXeos eivai SiitXovv;
npn. ’AXyOearara, ev HlevKpares.
sn. TavrY) 8t) rrj aKei/sei rovrevv raw rraOrjpidreov rode xpyjaedpieda.
npn. To ttoiov;
sn. Hdrepov dXrjOeis ravras ra.s Xviras re Kai Tjdovas rj ipevdeis eivai Xegopiev; tj rd.$ piev nvas dXrjOeis, ras 8’ ov;
npn. IIcos 8’, d) ^eoKpares, dv elev ipevdeis Tjdovai 7] Xvirai;
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he does not possess them. Well then, shall we say that he is between the affections, or not ?
pro. Let us say so.
soc. Shall we say that he is wholly pained or wholly pleased ?
pro. No, by Zeus, but he is afflicted with a twofold pain ; he suffers in body from his sensation, and in soul from expectation and longing.
soc. How could you, Protarchus, speak of twofold pain ? Is not an empty man sometimes possessed of a sure hope of being filled, and sometimes, on the contrary, quite hopeless ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And do you not think that when he has a hope of being filled he takes pleasure in his memory, and yet at the same time, since he is at the moment empty, suffers pain ?
pro. It cannot be otherwise.
soc. At such a time, then, a man, or any other animal, has both pain and pleasure at once.
pro. Yes, I suppose so.
soc. And when an empty man is without hope of being filled, what then ? Is not that the time when the twofold feeling of pain would arise, which you just now observed and thought the pain simply was twofold ?
pro. Very true, Socrates.
soc. Let us make use of our examination of those affections for a particular purpose.
pro. For what purpose ?
soc. Shall we say that those pleasures and pains are true or false, or that some are true and others not so ?
pro. But, Socrates, how can there be false pleasures or pains ?
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sn. Titos- 8e, <3 ripd>rapx€, c/jo^ol av dXrjOecs 7] 0€v3et?, 7) TTpOuboKLac dXrfleCS T] /XT], 7] 86g(U oXt]0€LS t] ipevdecs;
D npn. Ao£a$- pcev eyooy* dv ttov ovyxcopoir/v, rd 8’ ere pa ravr' ovk dv.
sn. IT cos1 </>7]s; Xoyov pcevroc nva KtvSvvevo/xev ov rravv o/xtKpdv eTreyelpew.
npn. 'AXt/Ot/ Xeyecs.
Sn. *AAA’ el Trpds rd TrapeXr/XvQdra, <3 irat Ketvov ravdpos, irpocrTjKovra, rovro uKeTrreov.
npn. “locos rovro ye.
Sn. Xatp€iv rolvvv Set Xeyecv rocs aXXocs /xt]K€(jiv 7] Kac orcoovv rcov Trapa rd irpoaf/Kov Xeyo/xevcov.
npn. 'OpOoos.
E Sn. Aeye Sr] pcor Oav/xa ydp e/xe y* e^ei 8ta reXovs dec Trepl rd avrd a vvv Sr] TrpovOe/xeOa ano-ptfpear a.
npn. ITcos' St] (fyf/s;
sn. 'FevSeis', at 8’ dX7]decs ovk elalv r/doval;
npn. ncos ydp dv;
Sn. Qvre Sr] dvap ov()9 wrap, dos ovr ev pcavcacs ovr ev Trapac/tpoovvacs2 ovdecs eaO* dores Trore SoKec pcev xa^Pew> X°-^Pei 8c ovSa/xdos, ov8’ av SoKec pcev XvTreioOac, XvTrecrac 8* ov.
npn. ndvfl’ ovra) ravr, <3 ^uoKpares, £x€VV Travres V7redXr]<l)a/xev.
A 5 T > Z)	*	f »/ 5
2ft. Ap OVV OpUCOS; 7] OKCTTreOV €LT per] ravra Xeyerae;
37	22. HPQ. S/C€7TT€OP, <S$“ y* eydo <f>alr]v
1	<f>ys Stallbaum: </>y $, $<ttiv BT.
2	irapcuppotrfocus B, from irdtrcus dfipoir focus s crfoais T.
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soc. But, Protarchus, how can there be true and false fears, or true and false expectations, or true and false opinions ?
pro. Opinions I would grant you, but not the rest.
soc. What ? I am afraid we are starting a very considerable discussion.
pro. You are right.
soc. And yet we must consider, thou son of that man,1 whether the discussion is relevant to what has gone before.
pro. Yes, no doubt.
soc. We must dismiss everything else, tedious or otherwise, that is irrelevant.
pro. Right.
soc. Now tell me ; for I am always utterly amazed by the same questions we were just proposing.
pro. What do you mean ?
soc. Are not some pleasures false and others true ? pro. How could that be ?
soc. Then, as you maintain, nobody, either sleeping or waking or insane or deranged, ever thinks he feels pleasure when he does not feel it, and never, on the other hand, thinks he suffers pain when he does not suffer it ?
pro. We have, Socrates, always believed that all this is as you suggest.
soc. But is the belief correct ? Shall we consider whether it is so or not ?
pro. I should say we ought to consider that.
1 “ Son of that man ” may mean “ son of Philebus,** in so far as Protarchus is a pupil of Philebus, or (so Bury) “ son of Gorgias,” the orator and teacher (c/. 58 b), or the father of Protarchus may be referred to by the pronoun, possibly because Socrates does not at the moment recall his name or because he wishes to imply that he was a man of mark.
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sn. Atoptozo/ze&x 8y cra</>e(rrepov ctl to vvv 8rj XeyopLevov rfiovrjs re vrept /cat Softs'. eart yap 7TOV TL 8o£d£eLV rjpLLv;
npn. Nat.
sn. Kai TjSecrflai;
npn. Nat.
sn. Kat pL^v Kal to 8oga£dpLevdv ccttl tl;
npn. 11(3? 3’ ov;
sn. Kai to ye <3 to rfidpLevov vj8eTaL;
npn. Kai irdvv ye.
sn. Ovkovv to 8ogd£ov> dvTe dpdojs avTe pLrj dpOoJS 8o£d£)T], to ye 8ot;d£>eLV ovtojs ov8eTTOT (IttoX-Xvolv.
B npn. ITd)? yap dv;
sn. Ovkovv Kal to rfidpLevov, dvTe opGojs dvre p/r) dp9d)s ^'(yqrat, to ye ovtojs TfoecrOaL 8fjXov ojs ov8enoTe arroAet.
npn. Nat, Kal rovd’’ ovtojs ^X€C-
Sn. ' Oto)1 TTOTe ovv 8tj Tpomp 8d^a i/jev8rjs Te Kal aXrjOTjs 'qpLLV (/)LXeL ytyvecrOaL, to 8e Trjs y]8ovt}s p,6vov dXrfles, 8o^d^eiv 8’ ovtojs Kal %atpeLV dp,</>6-Tepa dpLOLOJS elX^^ey2 GKenTeov .3
npn. Sk€ttt€op.
Sn. ’ Ap’ otl 86%'fl p,ev eTTLylyvecOov i/tev8ds Te c Kal dXrjdes, Kal eyevero ov pLovov 8d^a 8ta ravra aAAa Kal TTOLa tls eicarepa, oKenTeov c/j-ps tovt’ clvol;
npn. Nat.
sn. ITpos1 8e ye tovtols, cl Kal to TrapaTrav
1 orw BT: rcP t vulg.
1 etK'rjxe Stallbaum;	BT.
8 vKeirriov add. Baiter.
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soc. Then let us analyse still more clearly what we were just now saying about pleasure and opinion. There is a faculty of having an opinion, is there not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And of feeling pleasure ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And there is an object of opinion ?
pro. Of course.
soc. And something by which that which feels pleasure is pleased ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And that which has opinion, whether right or wrong, never loses its function of really having opinion ?
pro. Of course not.
soc. And that which feels pleasure, whether rightly or wrongly, will clearly never lose its function of really feeling pleasure ?
pro. Yes, that is true, too.
soc. Then we must consider how it is that opinion is both true and false and pleasure only true, though the holding of opinion and the feeling of pleasure are equally real.
pro. Yes, so we must.
soc. You mean that we must consider this question because falsehood and truth are added as attributes to opinion, and thereby it becomes not merely opinion, but opinion of a certain quality in each instance ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And furthermore, we must reach an agreement on the question whether, even if some things
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17/XlV Ta /X€P €OTt TTOL (XTTa, 8e Kal Xv7TT] pOVOV anep eon,, 7TOLOJ -rive de ov yvyveowov, Kac ravu Y]ptv 8copoXoy7]Teov.
npn. AiyAop.
Sfl. ’AAA’ ov8ep tovto ye yaXerrov tSetp, oti Kac ttoluj nve. vraAat yap cltto/jlcv orc peyaAac re /cat a/xt/cpat /cat a<£o8pa e/carepat ylyvovTac, AvTrat D tc Kal rfioval.
npn. IlavTaTTacrt pev ovv.
sn. "Ap 8e ye TTOVTjpla tovtcov, a> IIpcoTapye, TrpoayiyvTjTai tlvl, vrovypav pev (^rjcropev ovtoo ycyve-crOai 8d£av, Trovrjpav 8e /cat t]8ovt]v;
npn. ’AAAa rt pyv, <5 Sco/cpare?;
Sn. Tt 8’, OV OpdoTTJS 7) TOVVaVTLOV Op0OTT]Tl Tivl tovtcov TrpoaylyvTyrab; pcov ovk dpOrjV pev oofav epovpev, av opuorrjTa uJXTb ^a^TOV oe rjoovrjv;
npn. ’Avay/catov.
E sn. "Ap 8e ye apapravopevov to 8o£a£,6pevov fj, T7)V 86£av TOTe apapTavovadv ye ovk opOrjV opoXoyrjTeov ou8’ opOcos Bo^d^ovaav;
npn. Ila)? yap av;
sn. It o , av av Avtttjv rj Tiva rjoovrjv trepL to e</>’ qj XvTreLTab 7} tovvovtIov apapTavovcrav e</>-opcopev, opOrjV r/ xPVcrTVv V Tt T<^v KaXcov ovopdratv avTfj TTpoodrjcropev;
npn. ’AAA’ oi>x oiov re, etTrep dpapT'qaeTal ye t)8ovt^.
sn. Kat prjv eoLKe ye i)8op?y iroAAa/ct? ov peTa 86£-n? dpOfjs aAAa peTa i/tev8ov$ r/plv yiyveudab.
cos yap ov; Kac t?)p pev Oofap yet co 38 IZcoKpaTes, ev to) tolovtco Kal TOTe Xe'yopev2 i/jevbf}, tt]v 8’ rj^ovriv avrrjv ov8els av ttotc irpocrevTTOi, i/jev&fj. 294
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have qualities, pleasure and pain are not merely what they are, without qualities or attributes.
pro. Evidently we must.
soc. But it is easy enough to see that they have qualities. For we said a long time ago that both pains and pleasures are great and small and intense.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And if badness becomes an attribute of any of these, Protarchus, shall we say that the opinion or the pleasure thereby becomes bad ?
pro. Why certainly, Socrates.
soc. And what if rightness or its opposite becomes an attribute of one of them ? Shall we not say that the opinion is right, if it has rightness, and the pleasure likewise ?
pro. Obviously.
soc. And if that which is opined is mistaken, must we not agree that the opinion, since it is at the moment making a mistake, is not right or rightly opining ?
pro. Of course.
soc. And what if we see a pain or a pleasure making a mistake in respect of that by which the pain or pleasure is caused ? Shall we give it the attribute of right or good or any of the words which denote excellence ?
pro. That is impossible if the pleasure is mistaken.
soc. And certainly pleasure often seems to come to us in connexion with false, not true, opinion.
pro. Of course it does ; and in such a case, Socrates, we call the opinion false ; but nobody would ever call the actual pleasure false.
1	7roid> rire t: ttoiwv rive T: ttolwv- tivc B.
* Xeyop.ei> Stallbaum:	BT.
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Sn. ’AAAa TrpoOvpcos dpvvebs rq> Trjs rfiovfjs, a» UpcoTapye, Xdyco ra vvv.
npn. Ov8ev ye, aAA’ arrep aKovco Xeyco.
sn. Ata^epet 8’ rjpLV ov8e'v, ai ercupe, rj peTa 8d£r]s re dpOrjs Kal peT* &TTLcrTT]pY]s rfiovT] rfjs peTa rov ipevdovs Kal ayvoLas1 rroAXaKcs eKacrroLs r]pd)V eyyt,yvopevY]$ ;
npn. Eiko? yovv prj crpiKpdv 8ca^>epet,v.
23.	sn. 8?) Sta^opa? avroiv eirl Qeojptav eXOcopev.
npn. "Aye oitt) ool ^atverat.
Sn. Ti)8e 817 ay co.
npn. II?);
sn. Ao£a, cf>apev, rjpw eon pev i/jev&qs, cam, 8e xat dXrjO'qs;
npn. wEotiv.
sn. ^ETrerat prjv ravrabs, o vvv 8y eXeyopev, v^ovt) Kal Xvttt] ttoXXolkcs, dXrjOeL Kal l/jevbeL bogy Xeyco.
npn. Haw ye.
sn. Ovkovv eK pLVTjpvqs re Kal alaO^oreoos 8o£a r/ptv Kal rd 8ta8o^a^etv eyyetpeiv yiyveff'2 eKaaTOTe;
npn. Kat pdXa.
sn. TAp’ ovv T[pas <S8e Trepl ravra dvayKacov TjyovpeOa ta^etv;
npn. II<3s-;
sn. naAAaKt? t8ovrt rtvt TroppcoOev prj Trdvv (jacfjajs rd KaOopcopeva ^vpftacveLV PovXeodai Kpl-vetv </>avrjS dv rav0’ d/rrep dpa;
npn. Oat?)v dv.
sn. Ovkovv to peTa tovto ainds avrov o&ros »	/	» i\ T O
avepovr av oooe;
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soc. You are an eager advocate of the case of pleasure just now, Protarchus.
pro. Oh no, I merely say what I hear.
soc. Is there no difference, my friend, between the pleasure which is connected with right opinion and knowledge and that which often comes to each of us with falsehood and ignorance ?
pro. There is likely to be a great difference.
soc. Then let us proceed to the contemplation of the difference between them.
pro. Lead on as you think best.
soc. Then this is the way I lead.
pro. What way ?
soc. Do we agree that there is such a thing as false opinion and also as true opinion ?
pro. There is.
soc. And, as we were saying just now, pleasure and pain often follow them—I mean true and false opinion.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And do not opinion and the power of forming an opinion always come to us from memory and perception ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Do we, then, believe that our relation to these faculties is somewhat as follows ?
pro. How ?
soc. Would you say that often when a man sees things at a distance and not very clearly, he wishes to distinguish between the things which he sees ?
pro. Yes, I should say so.
soc. Next, then, would he not ask himself-----
1 ayvolas Cornarius: dvolas BT.
1 ylyveO’ Vat.: yiyveaQ' B : ylyverai T.
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npn. IToi?;
sn. It 7tot€ apa earc to rrapa tyjv rrerpav rovu D eordvac <f>avra£6pevov vtto rtvt devdpcp; ravr’ elrretv dv res Trpos eavrov doxet croc* rocavra drra Karidaiv cfravraaOevra avra) rrore;
npn. Tt pr/v;
Sn. TAp’ ovv pera ravra 6 roiovros co? arro-f	w	t t t w	~	e»z
Kpwopevos av Trpos avrov ecTroi tovto, co? eurev dvOpCDTTOS, CTTlTV^djS cItTCOV J
npn. Kat rrdvv ye.
sn. Kat 7rapeve\0€LS y9 aS rdy dv d>s eon, nvcov Troyjbtvayv epyov to Kauopa)p<evov ayaAp,a irpocrei/Trob.
npn. MaAa ye.
E sn. Kav pev rls y9 avra) Trapfj, Ta Te Trpos avrov pYjdevra evreivas els <f)a)vr]v Trpos rdv rrapovra aura ravr9 dv TraXiv </>f)eygai,TO, Kal Xoyos drj yeyovev ovtu>$ o tot€ oogav eKaAovpw;
npn. Tt prfv;
sn. "Av S’ apa [idvos tovto ravrov Trpos avrov otavoovjuevoss evtore /cat TrAecai %povov e^cDY ev avrep Tropeverab.
npn. Ilavv p,ev ovv.
sn. Tt o&v; apa aol ^alverat to Trepl tovtcov yiyvdpevov drrep epol;
npn. To ttocov;
sn. Ao/cet /zot Tore Yjpcov rj tf/v)(Y] ^i^Xlcp Ttvt TrpoaeobKevac.
npn. ncus;
39 sn. *H pv^pY] rais alcrO^creob gvpTTLTTTOvara els tovtov KaKeiva a Trepl ravra ecrri rd TraO^para ^at-vovral poL a^eddv olov ypd^eiv Yjpcov ev rats ^fivyats rdre Xoyovs” Kal orav pev aXYjOfj ypdi/jY] tovto to 298
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pro. What ?
soc. “ What is that which is visible standing beside the rock under a tree ? ” Do you not think a man might ask himself such a question if he saw such objects presented to his view ?
pro. To be sure.
soc. And after that our gazer might reply to himself correctly “ It is a man ” ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Or, again, perhaps he might be misled into the belief that it was a work of some shepherds, and then he would call the thing which he saw an image.
pro. Yes, indeed.
soc. And if some one is with him, he might repeat aloud to his companion what he had said to himself, and thus that which we called an opinion now becomes a statement ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. But if he is alone when he has this thought, he sometimes carries it about in his mind for a long time.
pro. Undoubtedly.
soc. Well, is your view about what takes place in such cases the same as mine ?
pro. What is yours ?
soc. I think the soul at such a time is like a book.
pro. How is that ?
soc. Memory unites with the senses, and they and the feelings which are connected with them seem to me almost to write words in our souls ; and when the feeling in question writes the truth, true opinions
1	SoKei <roi Coisl.: 8okt) <toi T: Sokt^col B.
8 avrdi'] aM>v T: airb B.
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TraOr/pa, 8d£a re aXyffys Kal XoyoL drr* avrov gvp-ftalvovcrLV dX^OcLS ev rjpLV ycyvopevoL" ^fev8?? 8’ </	e	> e	\	/
orav o tolovtos Trap r/pcv ypappaTevs ypaipfl, ravavrla tols aXydecrLV
B npn. Haw pev ovv Sokcl poi, Ka laTro8exopai Ta prflevTa ovtcos.
Sn. ’AttoSc^ov 817 Kal erepov 8Y)pLovpyov rjpcov ev Tats L^vyais ev Tip totg xpdvcp ycyvdpevov.
npn. Tiva;
sn. ’Ziioypdifjov, os peTa tov ypappaTLcrrrpj tcov Xeyopevcov elicdvas ev Trj ^vyfj tovtcov ypd<f>eL.
npn. nd)? 817 tovtov ad Kal TTOTe Xeyopev;
Sn. Orav a77’ ctyecos 07 tlvos dXXrjs alodr^aecos Ta totc Soga^opeva Kal Xeyopev a arrayaycov tls Tas tcov SogaadevTCOv Kal Xe^OevTCOV eucdvas ev avTco C opa it cos.	r/ tovto ovk cotl ycyvdpevov Trap* TjpLv;
npn. Yi<f>68pa p,ev odv.
Sn. Ovkovv al pev tcov dXT]0cov 8o^cov Kal Xd-ycov CLKoves dXr/OeLS, al 8e tcov i/jev3cbv i/jevfteis;
npn. HavTaTracrtv.
sn. Ei 8r) TavT* dpOcos elp^Kapev, ctl Kal rdSe €7Ti TOVTOis OKei/tcopeOa.
npn. To ttolov;
Sn. Jbi rrepL pev tcov ovtcov kol tcov yeyovoTcov ravra TjpLv ovtco TrdcryeLV dvayKoiov, Trepi 8e tcov peXXovTcov ov;
npn. Hept aTravTcov pev ovv tcov ypdvcov cooravTcos. D sn. Ovkovv ai ye 81a ttjs */jvxfjs avrrjs rfioval Kal XvTrai eXexOrprav ev tols Trpocrdev cos Trpd tcov 8La tov crdopaTOS r)8ovcov Kal Xvttcov TTpoytyvoLVT1 av, doad* Tjpiv gvpftalveL to irpoxalpeLV Te Kal trpoXv-TreLoOai, Trepi tov peXXovTa xpdvov elvai, yuyvdpevov; 800
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and true statements are produced in us ; but when the writer within us writes falsehoods, the resulting opinions and statements are the opposite of true.
pro. That is my view completely, and I accept it as stated.
soc. Then accept also the presence of another workman in our souls at such a time.
pro. What workman ?
soc. A painter, who paints in our souls pictures to illustrate the words which the writer has written.
pro. But how do we say he does this, and when ?
soc. When a man receives from sight or some other sense the opinions and utterances of the moment and afterwards beholds in his own mind the images of those opinions and utterances. That happens to us often enough, does it not ?
pro. It certainly does.
soc. And the images of the true opinions are true, and those of the false are false ?
pro. Assuredly.
soc. Then if we are right about that, let us consider a further question.
pro. What is it ?
soc. Whether this is an inevitable experience in relation to the present and the past, but not in relation to the future.
pro. It is in the same relation to all kinds of time.
soc. Was it not said a while ago that the pleasures and pains which belong to the soul alone might come before the pleasures and pains of the body, so that we have the pleasure and pain of anticipation, which, relate to the future ?
1	-irpoylyvoivr recc.: TTpoylyvocr BT.
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npn. ’AA^^eorara.
sn. Horepov ovv rd ypdpLpLaTa re Kal tpoypac/yq-para, a upcKpcp irpdrepov eTL0epLev ev yplv yl-yvecrdaL, irepl pev tov ycyovdra Kal rov irapovra E Xpovov ecrrt, irepl 8e tov peXXovra ovk ccttlv;
npn. S<^o8pa ye.
sn. ’Apa cr^oSpa XeyeLs, otl itovt* ecrrl Taura eXirlBes el$ tov eirei/ra ypovov ovaaL, ypeis 8* av 8ta iravros tov flcov del yepopev eXirlBcov;
npn. HavTairauc pev ovv.
24.	sn. "Aye 877, irpds tocs vvv elpypevoLs Kal rdBe diroKpwai,.
npn. To ttolov;
Sn. At/cato? dvyp Kal evcreftys Kal dyados irav-tcos dp ov deo^LXys eoTtv;
npn. Tt prfv;
sn. Tt 8e; ddcKos re /cat iravTairaai KaKos dp* 40 ov rovvavTcov eKetvcp;
npn. riajs1 8’ ov;
Sn. IIoAAajv fjbrjv eXirldcov, iras dvOpcoiros yep-et;
npn. Tt 8’ ov;
(bs €.Xeyop,ev dprc,
sn. Aoyot p,Tjv elubv ev eKcarobs r;p,djv> as eX-irldas dvopbd^opbev;
npn. Nat.
Sn. Kat St) /cat ra (/javraorp-aTa e^coypa^peva* Kat tls opa iroXXaKLs eavTcp xpvcrov ycyvopevov a(f)0ovov Kal eir* avrcp iroXXas rfiovas' Kal By Kal €ve£coypa(/)Y]p,evov avrov e</>* aura) ^alpovTa (j(j>68pa Kado pa.
B npn. Tt 8’ ov;
sn. Tovtcov ovv irdrepa (f)d>pev tols pLev dyadols 302
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pro. Very true.
soc. Do the writings and pictures, then, which we imagined a little while ago to exist within us, relate to the past and present, but not to the future ?
pro. To the future especially.
soc. Do you say “ to the future especially ” because they are all hopes relating to the future and we are always filled with hopes all our lives ?
pro. Precisely.
soc. Well, here is a further question for you to answer.
pro. What is it ?
soc. A just, pious, and good man is surely a friend of the gods, is he not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And an unjust and thoroughly bad man is the reverse ?
pro. Of course.
soc. But, as we were just now saying, every man is full of many hopes ?
pro. Yes, to be sure.
soc. And there are in all of us written words which we call hopes ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And also the images painted there ; and often a man sees an abundance of gold coming into his possession, and in its train many pleasures ; and he even sees a picture of himself enjoying himself immensely.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. Shall we or shall we not say that of these
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co? to ttoXv ra yeypappeva irapaTcOearOai dXrjOrj Sia to Oeo^cXeLS eivai, roi? Se kokols co; av to1 ttoXv TOVVOVTLOV , pTj (/)d)[l€V;
npn. Kai paXa (fraTcov.
sn. Ovkovv Kal tols kokols /fiovat ye ov8ev TjTTOv Trapecotv e^ayypat/tTjpevaL, 0evSei? Se avrai' 17OV.
npn. Ti p/rjv;
C Sn. 'FevSe'atv dpa -^Sovai? Ta iroXXa ol ttovtj-pol xalpovcnv, ol S’ dyaOol raw dvdpcoTrcvv dXrflecnv.
npn. ’AvayKatOTaTa XeyeLs.
Sn. Eteri S77 Kara tovs vvv Xdyovs i/revSeLS ev rats ra)v dvOp<t)ircov e/rv^ai? rfiovat, pepiprjpevaL pevTOL Tas dXrjdeLS eirl ra yeXoLOTepa’ Kal Avirai Se cvo’avTCo?.
npn. Ei’aiv.
Sn. Ovkovv /jv Sogd^ecv pcev ovtcds del rep to irapairav So£d£ovri, p,rj eir’ ovcri2 Se p/rfie enl yeyovoac2 |at]S’ e’ir’ ecropevoLs* evtoTe.
npn. flaw ye.
J) sn. Kai ravra ye rjv, oi/tai, ra anepya^opeva 86gav i/jev^fj tot€ Kal to i/jevScos ^o^d^eev. rj yap;
npn. Nat.
sn. Tt odv; ovk avTairo^oTeov tols Avirai? re Kal TjdovaLS ty]v tovtcov dvTL<JTpo</>ov e^cv ev eKelvoLS ;
npn. Ila)?;
sn. 'Q? ^v pev yatpeLV dvra>? del to) to Trapa-Trav omvaovv Kai etKrj xa^POPri> M pevTOL enl tols ovol ^S’ eiri tols yeyovoaw cvlotc, iroAAaKi? Se
1 aS <ro> Stallbaum: aS BT.
' BT read £irou<rif ^■>rcyeyoi'6cri, and &r€<rov,&ocs.
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pictures those are for the most part true which are presented to the good, because they are friends of the gods, whereas those presented to the bad are for the most part false ?
pro. Surely we must say that.
soc. Then the bad also, no less than the good, have pleasures painted in their souls, but they are false pleasures.
pro. Yes, surely.
soc. Then the bad rejoice for the most part in the false, and the good in true pleasures.
pro. That is inevitably true.
soc. According to our present view, then, there are false pleasures in the souls of men, imitations or caricatures of the true pleasures ; and pains likewise.
pro. There are.
soc. We saw, you remember, that he who had an opinion at all always really had an opinion, but it was sometimes not based upon realities, whether present, past, or future.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And this it was, I believe, which created false opinion and the holding of false opinions, was it not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. Very well, must we not also grant that pleasure and pain stand in the same relation to realities ?
pro. What do you mean ?
soc. I mean that he who feels pleasure at all in any way or manner always really feels pleasure, but it is sometimes not based upon realities, wrhether present or past, and often, perhaps most frequently,
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Kal ictco? TrActora/ci? eirl tols prfi)e peXXovai itotc yev-qaeodaL.
E npn. Kai ravO' ovtcos dvayKaLOV, a» Saxrpa-
V
T€S, €X€tP-
2X1. Ovkovv 6 avros Xdyos dv e’er/ irepl </>6flcov \ n />	y /	/-*	/	c >/
T€ KOL UVpCOV KOL ITOVTCOV TCOV TOLOVTCOV, COS €<JTL Kal i/jevdrj irdvTa Ta Tocavra evLOTe;
npn. flaw pev ovv.
Sn. Ti 8e; irovrjpas 8o£a? Kal xprjcrrds1 dXXcos r) if/ev^eis yLyvop.evas eyopev eLireiv;
npn. Ovk dXXcos.
sn. OvS’ rfiovds y » ot/iai, KaTavoovpev cos dXXov 41 riva Tpoirov etcrl irovrjpal irXrjv tco i/sevSeLS eivai..
npn. flaw pev ovv tovvovtlov, <3 ^coKpaTes, elprjKas. o^eSov yap tu> ipevSei p.ev ov iravv TTovrjpas dv tls Amras tc kol rfiovas OeLT), p,eydXr} 8e dXXr] Kal iroXXfj crvp.iTLTTT0vaas irovrjpLa.
Sn. Ta? p,ev tolvvv irovr^pas rfiovds Kal Sia TTOvrjpLav ovcras TOLavras dXlyov vcrrepov epov/zev, dv €TL 8oK7j VCpV' TO.S lfj€v8eLS KOT^ dXXoV TpOTTOV ev rjp.LV rroXXas Kal ttoXXolkls evovaas tc kol eyyLyvo-B pevas Xcktcov. tovtco yap lctcos yprjcropeOa npos Tas KplaeLS.
X »	it	y f
cos yap ovk; eLirep ye eccjcv.
sn. *AAA’> d) UpcoTapxe, elal koto, ye Trjv eptfv. tovto 8e to 86ypa ecos dv KeryraL Trap9 rjpdv, a8vva-tov dveXeyKTOV Stjttov ylyvecrdaL.
npn. KaAcos.
25.	sn. HepLLOTcopeda2 8rj Kadarrep dOXrjTal irpds tovtov av tov Xoyov.
1	Kal xpr)ffriLs BT: formerly bracketed by Stallbaum: Kaxptyrrovs Apelt.
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upon things which will never even be realities in the future.
pro. This also, Socrates, must inevitably be the case.
soc. And the same may be said of fear and anger and all that sort of thing—that they are all sometimes false ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Well, can we say that opinions become bad or good except as they become false ?
pro. No.
soc. And we understand, I believe, that pleasures also are not bad except by being false.
pro. No ; you have said quite the reverse of the truth, Socrates ; for no one would be at all likely to call pains and pleasures bad because they are false, but because they are involved in another great and manifold evil.
soc. Then of the evil pleasures which are such because of evil we will speak a little later, if we still care to do so ; but of the false pleasures we must prove in another way that they exist and come into existence in us often and in great numbers ; for this may help us to reach our decisions.
pro. Yes, of course ; that is, if such pleasures exist.
soc. But they do exist, Protarchus, in my opinion ; however, until we have established the truth of this opinion, it cannot be unquestioned.
pro. Good.
soc. Then let us, like athletes, approach and grapple with this new argument.
2 irepiurrwp.ef)a B : 7rpo<riffrwp.e6a T.
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npn. "Icopev.
sn. ’AAAa pvjv eon o pev, etirep pepv'qpeda, oXtyov eV tols Trpocrdev, ojs drav at XeyopevaL emdvpi'aL ev TjiMV coat, Blya dpa totc to crd)pa Kal yajpls ty[S i/rvyrjs tols TraOr/paorL BteiXpiTTaL.
npn. Mepvr/peOa, Kal TrpoeppTjdr] ravra.
sn. Ovkovv to pev eTudvpovv p ^vyr] raJv tov acopaTos evavTLOW e^ecov, to 8e ttjv dXyrjBova rj TLva 8ia TrdOos rfiovrjv to crajpa rjv to napeyopevov ;
npn. yap ovv.
sn. SvAAoyi£ov 8rj to yLyvopevov ev tovtols.
npn. Aeye.
sn. Tiyverai tolvvv, ottotov fj ravra, dpa TrapaKeicyOaL Xviras re Kal rfoovds, Kal tovtcov aloO'pcreLS dpa Trap' dXX'qXas evavTLivv ovarcov ytyveadaL, o Kal vvv e^avt).
npn. Oati'e-rat yovv.
Sn. Ovkovv koI To8e etpryraL Kal avvcopoXoyr]-pevov rjpLv epirpoadev kcltol;
npn. To itolov;
Sn. 'Os ro paXXdv tc Kal r/rrov dp<f>a) tovtco Beyecrdov, XvTTTj re /cat rjBov^, Kal otl raiv direl-pa)V CLTTJV.
npn. Etpijrat. tl pijv;
Sn. Ti? ovv prjyavp ravr* dpOcns KptveaOai;
npn. II?) By] Kal ira)s;
sn. Ei ro povX-ppa rjpLV T7js Kplaeoos tovtojv ev tolovtols tlotI Siayvah'ai ^ovAerat CKaorTOTe tls tovtojv TTpos dXXrjXas peltpov Kal tls eAarriov /cat tls paXXov Kal tls a(/jo8poT€pa, Xvttt] re irpos 'f]8oV'T}V Kal XvTTT] TTpOS XvTTT]V Kal T}8oVY] TTpOS TjBoVTJV.
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pro. Let us do so.
soc. We said, you may remember, a little while ago, that when desires, as they are called, exist in us, the body is apart from and separate from the soul in that it has feelings.
pro. I remember ; that was said.
soc. And was not the soul that which desired the opposites of the conditions of the body and the body that which caused pleasure or pain because of feeling ?
pro. Yes, that was the case.
soc. Then draw the conclusion as to what takes place in these circumstances.
pro. Go on.
soc. What takes place is this : in these circumstances pleasures and pains exist at the same time and the sensations of opposite pleasures and pains are present side by side simultaneously, as was made clear just now.
pro. Yes, that is clear.
soc. And have we not also said and agreed and settled something further ?
pro. What ?
soc. That both pleasure and pain admit of the more and less and are of the class of the infinite.
pro. Yes, we have said that, certainly.
soc. Then what means is there of judging rightly of this ?
pro. How and in what way do you mean ?
soc. I mean to ask whether the purpose of our judgement of these matters in such circumstances is to recognize in each instance which of these elements is greater or smaller or more intense, comparing pain with pleasure, pain with pain, and pleasure with pleasure.
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npn. *AAA* eori ravra re ro ravra Kal rj /?ov-Aya is rfjs KplcreoDS avry.
sn. Tt ovv; ev p,ev oipet rd iroppcoOev Kal 42 eyyvOev dpav rd pceyedy ryv dXyBecav dc/tavl^ei Kal i/revdy Tracer 8oga£ecv, ev Xvrracs 8* apa Kal y8ovacs ovk earc ravrov rovro ycyvopcevov ;
npn. IIoAu pcev ovv pcaXXov, d) YidtKpares.
sn. ’Evavriov 8y rd vvv rep apccKpdv eprrpoaOev yeyovev.
npn. To ttocov Xeyecs;
sn. Tore pcev al 8d£ac i/tev8ecs re Kal aXyOecs avrat	ra? Av7ras re /cat ^oovas a/xa rou
Trap* avracs1 iraBypcaros dveTrcpcTrXaaav.
B npn. * AXyOearara.
sn. Nw 8e ye avral2 3 4 8ca rd irdppooBev re Kal eyyvOev eKaarore pceraftaXXopcevac BecopecaBac, Kal dpa Ti0e/ievai Trap’ aXAiyXa?, al p>ev Tjdoval rrapa rd Xvrrripdv pLeltpvs (faalvovrai Kal er</>o8p6repai,, XvTrac 3’ av 3ta rd Trap* r)8ovas rovvavrlov eKelvats.
npn. ’AvdyK-r} ylyvecrOai rd rocavra 8ca ravra.
sn. Ovkovv oo(p pcel^ovs rtdv ovcrajv eKarepac Kal eXdrrovs (^acvovraL, rovro arrorepcdpcevos eKare-3'	/	'	5 \ X »	, M	if	, X » fl «
pcov ro cpawofievov aAA ovk ov, ovre avro opua>$ C </>acvdp,evov epees, ov8^ av rrore rd errl rovrrp* pcepos rrjs rfiovrjs Kal Xvrn]s ycyvdpcevov dpOov re Kal dXrjdes roXp/qcrei,s Xeyecv.
npn. Ov ydp ovv.
Sn. Tovtcov rolvvv e^fjs di/jdp,eda eav rrj8e
1 avrats BT : avrovs Coisl.
2 aurai] a&rai BT.
3 €KctTtp(vv Schleiermacher: eKarepov BT.
4 roifTii) BT: tovto vulg.
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pro. Certainly there are such differences, and that is the purpose of our judgement.
soc. Well then, in the case of sight, seeing things from too near at hand or from too great a distance obscures their real sizes and causes us to have false opinions ; and does not this same thing happen in the case of pains and pleasures ?
pro. Yes, Socrates, even much more than in the case of sight.
soc. Then our present conclusion is the opposite of what we said a little while ago.
pro. To what do you refer ?
soc. A while ago these opinions, being false or true, imbued the pains and pleasures with their own condition of truth or falsehood.
pro. Very true.
soc. But now, because they are seen at various and changing distances and are compared with one another, the pleasures themselves appear greater and more intense by comparison with the pains, and the pains in turn, through comparison with the pleasures, vary inversely as they.
pro. That is inevitable for the reasons you have given.
soc. They both, then, appear greater and less than the reality. Now if you abstract from both of them this apparent, but unreal, excess or inferiority, you cannot say that its appearance is true, nor again can you have the face to affirm that the part of pleasure or pain which corresponds to this is true or real.
pro. No, I cannot.
soc. Next, then, we will see whether we may not
SU
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dxravrcv/xev vfiovas Kal Xvrra? i//ev8ecs ere peaXXov rt fl	>	\	»	y	~ y. ,	'
ravra? (pacvopcevas re Kac overa? ev roe? C,a>ocs.
npn. Iloias 8y Kal ttoj? Xeyecs;
26. sn. Etp^rat xrov xroXXaKcs orc rxj? </>v-aeco? eKaaraiv 8ca(f>9ecpopcevx]? pcev (xvyKpccxecrc Kal D 8caKpcoe(xc Kal xrXripuxxeac Kal Kevaxxeac Kac rccrcv avgacs Kal c^Occrecrc Xvxrac re Kal aXyvfioves Kal o8v-vac Kal xravtf’ oxrooa rocavr* ovopcar* e%ec gvpiflacvec ycyvopceva.
npn. Nat, ravra ecprjrac xroXXaKC?.
Sn. Eis 8e ye rrjv avrajv c/>vacv orav KaOcarfj-rac, ravryv aS rxjv Kardaracrcv t]8ovt]v aire8e£dp,e()a Trap' y]/jmv avrajv, npn. ’Op&Ss.
Sn. Ti 8 , orav xrepl ro owpea pcr]8ev rovra>v ycyvopcevov rjpcaiv fj;
npn. IJore 8e rovr* av yevocro, c3 lLa>Kpares; E sn. 0v8ev Trpos Xoyov earev, co npeurap^e, o erv vvv Tjpov ro epivrxjpca.
npn. Ti 8r};
Sn. Aioti rr)V eperjv epayrryrev ov KVoXvecg pee1 8c€pecr0ac <xe 'rrdXcv.
npn. Iloiav;
Sn. Ei 8’ ovv per] ycyvocro, <3 IIpcuTap^e, ^?yow, ro rocovrov, rc xrore dvayKacov e^ avrov avpc^ac-veev yjpeev;
npn. M17 Kcvovpcevov rov txatpearos e^ €Ka-repa (/rfs;
sn. Ovrco?.
npn. &rjXov 8y rovro ye, <3 H&jKpare?, cos C X /	5	/	X 9/ 9
ovt€ T]OOVT] ycyvocr av ev r<p rocovrcp xrore ovr av res Xvxtx].
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in another direction come upon pleasures and pains still more false than these appearing and existing in living beings.
pro. What pleasures and what method do you mean ?
soc. It has been said many times that pains and woes and aches and everything that is called by names of that sort are caused when nature in any instance is corrupted through combinations and dissolutions, fillings and emptyings, increases and diminutions.
pro. Yes, that has been said many times.
soc. And we agreed that when things are restored to their natural condition, that restoration is pleasure.
pro. Right.
soc. But when neither of these changes takes place in the body, what then ?
pro. When could that be the case, Socrates ?
soc. That question of yours is not to the point, Protarchus.
pro. Why not ?
soc. Because you do not prevent my asking my own question again.
pro. What question ?
soc. Why, Protarchus, I may say, granting that such a condition does not arise, what would be the necessary result if it did ?
pro. You mean if the body is not changed in either direction ?
soc. Yes.
pro. It is clear, Socrates, that in that case there would never be either pleasure or pain.
1 KwXi/eis fie Burnet:	B: KwXiz»<reis fie T.
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43 sn. KaAAtor* elrres. aAAa ydp, otpai, To8e XeyeLS, a>s del rt tovtojv dvayKoiov riplv gvpBal~ v€lv, <D$ ol aocpoL cpatJLV aeL yap airawa avco tc /cat Kara) pet.
npn. Aeyovat yap ovv, Kal 80Koval ye ov <£av-Xovs Xeyeiv.
Sn. nd*? yap dv prj </>avXol ye owes; aAAa yap vireKcrrfjvaL rov Xoyov errLtfrepopevov tovtov flov-XopaL. 77$' ovv 8iavoovpac </>evyeLV, Kal av poL ^vp^evye.
npn. Aeye ottt).
Sn. Taura pev tolvvv ovtcds ear co, fioopev rrpds B tovtovs. av 8’ diroKpLvaL' TTOTepov del rravra, otto a a irdaxeL tl tcov epi/jvx<ov, ravr’ aladaveTaL to Traaxov, Kal out’ av^avdpevoL XavOdvopev rjpds avrovs owe tl to>v TOLOVTCOV ovBev TrdaxovTCS, Trap Tovvawlov;
npn. "AiTav b'qrrov Tovvawlov* dXlyov ydp ra ye TOiawa XeXrjOe navO* 7}pas?
sn. Ou tolvvv KaXais Tjptv elp^TaL to vvv prjOev, d)S al peTafloXal koto) re Kal dvcv yLyvo-pevaL Xviras Te Kal v^ovas d'TrepydtpvTaL.
npn. Tt p^v;
C sn. ‘08’ earat koXXlov Kal dveTTLXTj'TTTOTepov to Xeydpevov.
npn. IIuj?;
sn. 'Os at pev peydXai peTafloXal Xviras Te Kal rjdovds TtoLovaLv r^piv, al 8* ad perpLal Te Kal apLKpal to irapdirav ov8eTepa tovtow.
npn. ^OpBoTepov ovtcjds ^Kelvcos, <3 Sawpares'.
1	&irav S-^ttov rovvavrlov add. in marg. T: om. BT.
8 add. vulg.
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soc. Excellent. But you believe, I fancy, that some such change must always be taking place in us, as the philosophers1 say ; for all things are always flowing and shifting.
pro. Yes, that is what they say, and I think their theory is important.
soc. Of course it is, in view of their own importance. But I should like to avoid this argument which is rushing at us. I am going to run away ; come along and escape with me.
pro. What is your way of escape ?
soc. “ We grant you all this ” let us say to them. But answer me this, Protarchus, are we and all other living beings always conscious of everything that happens to us—of our growth and all that sort of thing—or is the truth quite the reverse of that ?
pro. Quite the reverse, surely ; for wre are almost entirely unconscious of everything of that sort.
soc. Then we were not right in saying just now that the fluctuations and changes cause pains and pleasures.
pro. No, certainly not.
soc. A better and more unassailable statement would be this.
pro. What ?
soc. That the great changes cause pains and pleasures in us, but the moderate and small ones cause no pains or pleasures at all.
pro. That is more correct than the other statement, Socrates.
1 Ileracleitus and his followers.
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2n. Ovkovv el ravra ovrco, rrdXbv 6 vvv pixels /3£os av rjKOL.
npn. Hoios;
2n. *0v dXvrrdv re Kal dvev xaPP'ovdov e^apbev elvat.
npn. ’AXrjQecrrara Xeyebs.
2n. ’Ek rovrcov rbdcopbev rpirrovs rjfJbbv ftlovs, era /xev rjovv, tov o av AVTrrjpov, tov o eva p/qo-€T€pa. i] 770)? av tpai/qs av Trcpc tovtcov;
npn. Ovk dXXcos eyooye r/ ravrr], rpets etvai rovs fltovs.
2n. Ovkovv ovk av evr] rd pur; XviretaOal rrore ravrov rat yalpew;
npn. Ila)? yap av;
2n. 'Orrdrav ovv dKovcrps d>s rfikarov rrdvrcov earlv oXvttcos dbareXew rdv ft tov drravra, rl -rod' vtto-Xapflavecs XeyeLV rdv rocovrov;
npn. fH8v Xeyebv ^acverab epbobye ovros rd [ir] XvTreboOab.
2n. Tpccov ovro)v ovv rjpbbv, (vvrbvcov /SovXeb, E rlOeb, KaXXbOObv Iva dvopaob ypd>pbeOa} rd p,ev Xpv-/<<>»»	Z	C. \	11 Q. Z	Z
uov, ro o apyvpov, rpvrov oe ro pbrjoerepa rovrcov.
npn. Kerrat.
2n. To 8y p/rjderepa rovrcov eoOy Tjpbbv dircos uaTtzpa yevoiT av, xpvaos i] apyvpos;
npn. Kat ttcos av;
2n. OvS’ dpa 6 pbeoos filos rfids Xvrrrjpds Aeyopbevos opvcos av rrore ovr eb oogaQob rb$> ooga-^obro, ovr el Xeyob, XexOeti], Kara ye rdv dpOdv Xoyov.
npn. neo? yap av;
1	rd T: om. B.
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soc. But if that is the case, the life of which we spoke just now would come back again.
pro. What life ?
soc. The life which we said was painless and without joys.
pro. Very true.
soc. Let us, therefore, assume three lives, one pleasant, one painful, and one neither of the two ; or do you disagree ?
pro. No, I agree to this, that there are the three lives.
soc. Then freedom from pain would not be identical with pleasure ?
pro. Certainlv not.
soc. When you hear anyone say that the pleasantest of all things is to live all one’s life without pain, what do you understand him to mean ?
pro. I think he means that freedom from pain is pleasure.
soc. Now let us assume that we have three things ; no matter what they are, but let us use fine names and call one gold, another silver, and the third neither of the two.
pro. Agreed.
soc. Now can that which is neither become either gold or silver ?
pro. Certainly not.
soc. Neither can that middle life of which we spoke ever be rightly considered in opinion or called in speech pleasant or painful, at any rate by those who reason correctly.
pro. No, certainly not.
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sn. ’AAAa /xtJp, co eraipe, Xeyovrcov ye ravra 44 wai 8o£a£ov7a>v acaOavdpceOa.
npn. Kai uaAa.
sn. liorepov ovv Kai, yacpecv oiovrai rore orav pcy Awrcoi'Tai;
npn. Oaat yovv.
sn. Ovkovv ocovrac rore xacpecv* ov yap dv eXeyov ttov.
npn. KivSwevci.
sn. 'i'evBy ye pcyv Bogdl,ovcrc Trepc rov yacpecv, ecnep yoopcs rov per] XvTrecaOac Kal rov ^aepeev y c/>vcrcs eKarepov.
npn. Kai pcyv yoopts ye yv.
sn. IIoTepov ovv acpcopceda Trap* ypeev ravr
B elvac, KaOd/rrep dpre, rpea, t) 8vo p,dva, Xv-rryv pev kokov rocs dvOpcoirocs, ryv 8’ drraXXayyv rcov Xvttcov, avrd rovro dyaddv ov, r]8v TrpoorayopeveaOai,;
27.	npn. Rais By vvv rovro, co XcoKpares, epcorcopceOa v<^ yp,cov avriov; ov yap p,av9avco.
sn. ’’Ovrcos yap rovs TroXe[j,covs GhXyflov rovBe, co Upcorapxe, ov p,av9dvets.
npn. Aeyets 8e avrovs rlvas;
sn. Kai pcdXa Beivovs Xeyopcevovs rd Trepl </>vaiv, oi 70 TrapaTrav yBovas ov cfaacrw eivac.
npn. Ti peyv;
0 sn. Avttcov ravras ecvac rrdcras aTrocftvyds, as vvv oc Trepc (PcXy/dov yBovas eTrovopcd^ovacv.
npn. Tovrocs ovv ypcas irdrepa TrecOecrOab gvp>-ftovXevecs, y Trejos, co TtCOKpares;
sn. Ovk, dXX* doorrep pcdvreai TrpocrxpycjOac rccrc, pcavrevopcevocs ov reyvy dXXd rcvc Bvcryepeca cfrvcrecns ovk ayevvovs Xcav pcepcoyKorcov ryv rys yBovys Bv-818
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soc. But surely, my friend, we are aware of persons who call it and consider it so.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Do they, then, think they feel pleasure whenever they are not in pain ?
pro. That is what they say.
soc. Then they do think they feel pleasure at such times ; for otherwise they would not say so.
pro. Most likely.
soc. Certainly, then, they have a false opinion about pleasure, if there is an essential difference between feeling pleasure and not feeling pain.
pro. And we certainly found that difference.
soc. Then shall we adopt the view that there are, as we said just now, three states, or that there are only two—pain, which is an evil to mankind, and freedom from pain, which is of itself a good and is called pleasure ?
pro. Why do we ask ourselves that question now, Socrates ? I do not understand.
soc. No, Protarchus, for you certainly do not understand about the enemies of our friend Philebus.
pro. Whom do you mean ?
soc. Certain men who are said to be master thinkers about nature, and who deny the existence of pleasures altogether.
pro. Is it possible ?
soc. They say that what Philebus and his school call pleasures are all merely refuges from pain.
pro. Do you recommend that we adopt their view, Socrates ?
soc. No, but that we make use of them as seers who divine the truth, not by acquired skill, but by some innate and not ignoble repugnance which makes
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m/xtv Kat vevopucoTcov ov8ev vyies, docrre Kai avro tovto avTrjs to erraycoyov yorp-evpa, aAA’ ov^ t)8o~ D/	1 T	/	\ T	*	/
VT)V, ecvac. tovtols p^v ovv ravra av TTpoaxprjcjaco, I /	>/	\	\ X »	c	/
<jK€ipap,€VOS ere Kac ra aAAa avrcov ovox^Pa(JP'aTa* peTa 3e ravra at ye poi 8okovviv rfioval aXyOeis ecvac ireucjeb) cva ef apctpow row Aoyow (fK&papcevoc ttjv 8vvapiv atiTrjs rrapaOcdpeOa Trpos ttjv Kplcriv.
npn. ’OpOcos Xeyeis.
SH. MeraStajk co pev 8vj tovtovs, coccirep gvppa-X°vs, /card rd r??? Sva^epetas avTcov iyyo?. oipat yap TOi6v8e ti Xeyeiv avTovs, apyopevovs rroOev E dvcoOev, cos ci PovXr)9eip€V otovovv eiSovs tt)V (f>vaiv i8eiv, oiov Trjv tov okXtjpov, irorepov els ra crzcAi^porara CLTro^XeTTovtcs ovtcds dv paXXov crvvvor]-oaipev y) Trpds rd TroXXoaTa crKXrjpoTTjTi; 8ei 8^ ae, d> lipcoTapxe, KaOdirep epol, Kai tovtois tois 8vcr)(eptvi'v drroKplvecyOai.
npn. flaw pev ovv, Kai Xeycv ye avTois oti Trpos rd TrpcDTa peyeOei.
sn. Ovkovv ei Kai to ttjs rfiovTjs yevos i8eiv T^VTivd ttotc eyei cf>vaiv ^ooX^Oeipev, ovk eis Tas 45 TToXXooTas Y)8ovds aTTO^XeTTTeov, aAA’ eis tols aKpo-rdra? Kai crc/)o8poTdTas Xeyopevas.
npn. lids’ dv aoi TavTT] avyx<vpoiT] rd vvv.
Sn. Ap ovv, ai Trpox^ipoi ye aiTrep Kai peyi-arat tcov y]8ovcdv, o Xeyopev TroXXaKis, ai Trepi rd crcopd eiaiv avTai;
npn. Irajs’ yap ov;
sn. ndrepov ovv Kai2 pei^ovs eicri Kai ylyvovTai irepl tovs KcipvovTas ev Tais vdaois Trepi tovs
1	Tjdoyqv recc. : r)6ovr) BT.
2	ko.1 T: om. B.
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them hate the power of pleasure and think it so utterly unsound that its very attractiveness is mere trickery, not pleasure. You may make use of them in this way, considering also their other expressions of dislike ; and after that you shall learn of the pleasures which seem to me to be true, in order that we may consider the power of pleasure from both points of view and form our judgement by comparing them.
pro. You are right.
soc. Let us, then, consider these men as allies and follow them in the track of their dislike. I fancy their method would be to begin somewhere further back and ask whether, if we wished to discover the nature of any class—take the hard, for instance—we should be more likely to learn it by looking at the hardest things or at the least hard. Now you, Protarchus, must reply to them as you have been replying to me.
pro. By all means, and I say to them that we should look at the greatest things.
soc. Then if we wished to discover what the nature of pleasure is, we should look, not at the smallest pleasures, but at those which are considered most extreme and intense.
pro. Every one would agree to that now.
soc. And the commonest and greatest pleasures are, as we have often said, those connected with the body, are they not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Are they greater, then, and do they become greater in those who are ill or in those who are in
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vyiaivovTas ; evXa^p0cop,ev 8e, pirj TrpoireTcos drro-KpiVOflCVOl TTTaiCTCOfJ,eV TO'XCL yap 10X0$ <f>aipieV B av Trepi vyiaivovTas.
npn. Ei’ato? ye.
sn. Tt 8*; oi>x avrai tcov pdovcov VTrepftdXXov-(jiv, cov av Kai emOvpiiai p-eycarat TrpoylyvcovTai1;
npn. Tovto piev aXpdes.
sn. AAA’ OV% OC TTVpCTTOVTCS Kal €V TOIOVTOLS voopfj,aoiv exopevoi p,aXXov dopcooi Kal piyovai Kal iravTa, oirocra 8ta tov ocopiaTos eicdOaoi Trdoxeiv, p,aXXov t evSeta gvyyiyvovTai Kal aTTOirXppovpievcov p,ett,ov$ pdovas urxpvaav; p tovto ov </>poopiev dXpdes eivai;
0 npn. flaw piev ovv vvv ppOev </>alveTai.
sn. Tt ovv; dpOcos dv cf>aivolpieOa XeyovTes cos ei tis Tas pieyicrTas pdovas ideiv fiovXoiro, ovk eis vyieiav aAA’ eis vocrov idvTas Set aKOTteiv; dpa de, P'V VYP2 diavoovpcevov epcoTav are ei TrXelco yaipovcnv oi cr<f>6dpa vootowtcs tcov vyiaivovTcov, aAA’ oiov p,eye36s pie fyreiv rjdovrjs, Kal to ac/)68pa Trepi tov toiovtov ttov TTOTe ylyveTai eKaaTOTe. "opaai yap deiv c/>api€v pvTiva ^>vaiv e^ei Kal rlva L \eyovaiv 01 cf>dcrKOVTes pitf)’ eivai to TTapdirav avrrjv.
npn. AAAa a^eSov erro/zai tco Xdycp crov.
28. sn. Ta^a, a> Upwrap^e, ofy Jjttov detects. airoKpivai3 yap‘ ev vflpei piel^ovs pdovds—ov TrXetovs Xeyco, tco a(/>6dpa 8e Kal tco piaXXov VTrep-exovaas~dpas p ev tco ercdcjtpovi [Step; Xeye de Trpoarexcov tov vovv.
Trpoylyvwvrai Stepbanus : irpoaylyvovTai BT. 2 vyv] vyei BT.
8 aTroKpivai Schleiermacher : diroKpivei BT.
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health ? Let us take care not to answer hastily and fall into error. Perhaps we might say they are greater in those who are in health.
pro. That is reasonable.
soc. Yes, but are not those pleasures the greatest which gratify the greatest desires ?
pro. That is true.
soc. But do not people who are in a fever, or in similar diseases, feel more intensely thirst and cold and other bodily sufferings which they usually have; and do they not feel greater want, followed by greater pleasure when their want is satisfied ? Is this true, or not ?
pro. Now that you have said it, it certainly appears to be true.
soc. Then should we appear to be right in saying that if we wished to discover the greatest pleasures we should have to look, not at health, but at disease ? Now do not imagine that I mean to ask you whether those who are very ill have more pleasures than those who are well, but assume that I am asking about the greatness of pleasure, and where the greatest intensity of such feeling normally occurs. For we say that it is our task to discover the nature of pleasure and what those who deny its existence altogether say that it is.1
pro. I think I understand you.
soc. Presently, Protarchus, you will show that more clearly, for I want you to answer a question. Do you see greater pleasures—I do not mean greater in number, but greater in intensity and degree—in riotous living or in a life of self-restraint ? Be careful about your reply.
1 This paradox means “ what those say it is who deny that it is really pleasure.”
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npn. *AAA* epaOov 6 Aeyets, Kal ttoXv to Sta-(f)€pov dpcb. TOVS pev yap aco</)povds ttov Kal 6 rrapoipia^opevos err iaye i Xoyos e/caarore, o to TS>‘^p7]8ev dyav” TrapaKeXevdpevos, <3 Tret'flovrar to be tcov acfipovcov tc Kac v^pcoTcov peypc pavlas r] acj)o8pd rfiovrj Kareyovoa 7repb/3oY)Tovs aTTepyd^erai..
sn. KaAcos* Kai, ec ye TavO ovtcos eyec, 8tjXov cos ev tlvl itov ppi a ^vyps Kal tov crcopaTos, dXX* ovk ev dpcTTj peyccrrai pev p8ovat, peyiaTai Se Kal XvTrai ylyvovTac.
npn. II aw pev ovv.
Sn. Ovkovv tovtcov Tivds TrpoeXdpevov 8ei oko-TreiuOai Tiva ttotc rporrov eypvaas eXeyop,ev avTas etvac pceytcTTas.
46 npn. ’AvdyKT).
sn. 'ZiKoirei ra? tcov Totcovde voayjaaTcov ^Sovas, Ttva TTOTe eyovcn Tpoirov.
npn. IIoicov;
sn. Tas To>v dayrj^dvcov, as ovs ewropiev Sva-X^peZs pbcoovai TravTeXais.
npn. Ilotas;
Sn. Oiov Tas Tys tpcopas idaecs tco rpifteiv, Kal ooa TOLavTa, ovk aXXitjs 8eop,eva c/>app,d£ecos' tovto yap Sy to nddos rqpiv, co Trpos Oecov, tl itotc <f>cop,ev eyyLyveoOab; TTOTepov Tfiovrjv rj Xvtty]v;
npn. ^vp,p,iKTOV tovto y ap t co ^coKpaTes, eoiKe ytyveuOat ti kokov.
B sn. Ov p,ev 8t]„ ^iXrj^ov ye eveKa TrapeOep/qv tov Xoyov aAA’ avev tovtcov, co UpcoTapxe, tojv -ffiovcbv Kal tu>v TavTais enopevcov, dv py kot-o^Qcbat, axeSdv ovk dv ttotc 8vvalpe0a 8caKplvacr0ai TO VVV ^TjTOVpeVOV.
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pro. I understand you, and I see that there is a great difference. For the self-restrained are always held in check by the advice of the proverbial expression “ nothing too much,” which guides their actions ; but intense pleasure holds sway over the foolish and dissolute even to the point of madness and makes them notorious.
soc. Good ; and if that is true, it is clear that the greatest pleasures and the greatest pains originate in some depravity of soul and body, not in virtue.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Then we must select some of these pleasures and see what there is about them which made us say that they are the greatest.
pro. Yes, we must.
soc. Now see what there is about the pleasures which are related to certain diseases.
pro. What diseases ?
soc. Repulsive diseases which the philosophers of dislike whom we mentioned utterly abominate.
pro. What are the pleasures ?
soc. For instance, the relief of the itch and the like by scratching, no other treatment being required. For in Heaven s name what shall we say the feeling is which we have in this case ? Is it pleasure or pain ?
pro. I think, Socrates, it is a mixed evil.
soc. I did not introduce this question on Philebus’ account; but unless we consider these pleasures and those that follow in their train, Protarchus, we can probably never settle the point at issue.
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npn. Ovkovv ctcov cttc Tas tovtcov gvyyevecs. sn. Td? ev Trj pccgec Kocvcovovaas Aeyei?;
npn. Ilavv pcev ovv.
sn. Eun tocvvv pccgecs at pcev /card to crcopca ev avTocs tocs ocopcaacv, at 8’ avrij? ttjs fivyrjs ev ttj C 0^X7? ’ T®s> rfs $VX0S Ka^ T°v v&pcaTQS av-evptfcropcev Amras y8ovacs pccydeLaas totc pcev rfiovds rd ^vvapc^orepa, rare 8e Amras errcKaXovpcevas.
npn. LI co s;
Sn. ‘Orrorav ev rfi KaTacrracrec tcs t) tt} 8cac/>0opa TavavTca apca tto.ut] rracryp, rroTe pcycov Ueprprac Kac Qeppcacvopcevos evcoTe i/sv)(r}Tac, fyprcov, ocpcac, to pcev eyecv, tov 8’ aTTaXXaTTecjOac, to 8t/ Xeyopcevov TTCKpcp yXvKv pcepccypcevov, pceTa 8v<janaXXaKTcas y	f	\	/	3	/
7rapov> ayavaKTTiGW Kac vcrrepov (jvvraaw aypcav 'TTOLEL.
npn. Kat pcdX* dXyjdes to vvv Xeyopcevov.
Sn. Ovkovv at TOcavTac pccgecs at pcev e^ ccrcov ecac Xvttcov Te Kac rjBovatv, at 8* eK tcov eTepcov TrXecovcov;
npn. IId>? yap ov;
Sn. A.eye Tas pcev, otov TrXecovs Xvirac tcov t^ovcov ycyvcovTac—Tas Trjs ipcopas Xeyopcevas vvv ravra? ecvac Kac Tas tojv yapyaXccrpcatv—ottotov evTos to ^eov rj Kac to c/>Xeypcacvov, ttj Tplipec 8e Kac E Trj Kvrjoec1 per] ec/>cKvfjTac tcs, rd 8’ eTTCjroXrjS pcdvov 8cayer], TOTe <f>epovTes ecs rrvp avra Kac ecs Tovvav-tcov, d-rropcacs pLerafidXXovTes evcoTe apc'qydvovs i]oovas, TOTe oe TovvavTcov tocs evTos Trpos Ta tcov e^co Avrras rjoovacs gvyKepaaUecaas, ecs oiroTep av
1	Ki'T/aei Heusde: Kwfcei BT.
2	rpds to. rail’ Wohirab: Trpoardrrwi' B : Trpds rds ra>v T. 32(>
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pro. Then we must attack this family of pleasures, soc. You mean those which are mixed ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. Some mixtures are concerned with the body and are in the body only, and some belong only to the soul and are in the soul; and we shall also find some mingled pains and pleasures belonging both to the soul and to the body, and these are sometimes called pleasures, sometimes pains.
pro. How so ?
soc. Whenever, in the process of restoration or destruction, anyone has two opposite feelings, as we sometimes are cold, but are growing warm, or are hot, but are growing cold, the desire of having the one and being free from the other, the mixture of bitter and sweet, as they say, joined with the difficulty in getting rid of the bitter, produces impatience and, later, wild excitement.
pro. What you say is perfectly true.
soc. And such mixtures sometimes consist of equal pains and pleasures and sometimes contain more of one or the other, do they not ?
pro. Of course.
soc. In the case of the mixtures in which the pains are more than the pleasures—say the itch, which we mentioned just now, or tickling—when the burning inflammation is within and is not reached by the rubbing and scratching, which separate only such mixtures as are on the surface, sometimes by bringing the affected parts to the fire or to something cold we change from wretchedness to inexpressible pleasures, and sometimes the opposition between the internal and the external produces a mixture of pains and pleasures, whichever happens to preponderate;
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pe^??, Trapeo^orro tco ra uvyi<eKpbpceva flea StayeiP 47 Tt rd SiaK-e/cpip-e'va avy^ecv Kai dpcov Xvrras rfoovais
irapaTcdevac.
npn. ’AA^^ecrrara.
SXl. Ovkovv oitotov aS irXetcov rfiovr] Kara ra1 rocavra iravra ^vpipcLyOrj, to pev vrropeptypevov rrjs XvTTYjs yapyaXt^ec re Kai "ppepa dyavaKTetv irocet, to 8’ aS Trjs rjSovfjs -iroXv rrXeov eyKe^ppevov avvTecvec T€ Kai GVLOTC TTT[Sdv TTOLeL, Kai TTOVTota pcev XP^~ p-ara, rravTota 8e o^para, iravToca 8e rrvevpaTa arrepya^opcevov2 iraaav eKirXrjgcv Kai /3ods peer* atfrpocrvvrjs evepya^eTac;
B npn. MaAa ye.
sn. Kac Xeyecv re, c3 eraipe, avTov Te rrepi eavTov TTOiet Kai aXXov cos ravrai? rats rjSovats TepTTopcevos otov arroOvijaKei’ Kai Tauras ye Sy napraTraacp act /jLCTaoiatKec toctovtcd fiaAAop oaa> dv aKoXaaTOTepos re Kai a^povecrrepos tov Tvyydvy, Kai KaXet 8r/ peyiaTas TavTas, Kai tov ev avTats on jtiaAior aei lynvTa evoaLpLovecrraTOV kot-
apiOpLetTai.
npn. IldvTa, co XcoKpaTes, ra avpcflalvovTa irpos C tcov ttoXXcov dvdpcoTTcov els 8d^av Steirepavas.
Sn. Ilepc ye tcov rj8ovcov, co IIpcoTapxe, tcov ev tois kolvols TTaOijpLaatv aVTOV tov acopcaTos tcov emTToXrjs re Kai evTOS KepaoOevTCov' rrepi Se y’ div4 (jcvpcaTi TavavTca ^vp^dXXeTac, Xctt^v Te apca rrpos rjoovrjv Kac rjoovr^v irpos Avtttjv, cogt ecs pdav dpcc/iOTepa Kpacrcv ievat, ravra epcirpocrOev pcev Sc'qXOopev, cos, OTTOTav9 KevcoTat, irXrjpcocrecos
1 ra. add. Par. 1809: om. BT.
8 airepyapjv.ei'oi' Buttmann; direpya^oy-eva BT.
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this is the result of the forcible separation of combined elements, or the combination of those that were separate, and the concomitant juxtaposition of pains and pleasures.
pro. Very true.
soc. And when the pleasure is the predominant element in the mixture, the slight tincture of pain tickles a man and makes him mildly impatient, or again an excessive proportion of pleasure excites him and sometimes even makes him leap for joy ; it produces in him all sorts of colours, attitudes, and pantings, and even causes great amazement and foolish shouting, does it not ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And it makes him say of himself, and others say of him, that he is pleased to death with these delights, and the more unrestrained and foolish he is, the more he always gives himself up to the pursuit of these pleasures ; he calls them the greatest of all things and counts that man the happiest who lives most entirely in the enjoyment of them.
pro. Socrates, you have described admirably what happens in the case of most people.
soc. That may be, Protarchus, so far as concerns purely bodily pleasures in which internal and external sensations unite ; but concerning the pleasures in which the soul and the body contribute opposite elements, each adding pain or pleasure to the other’s pleasure or pain, so that both unite in a single mixture—concerning these I said before that when a man is empty he desires to be filled, and rejoices
3 paXiffr alel T: paXierra el B.
* y’ Badham; ruv BT. * 6 Burnet: iv ipvxy BT.
6 birbrav Wohlrab: birbrav aS BT.
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eTTt0vptet, Kal eXnt^cov ptev yatpct, Kevovptevos Sc aAyet, ravra 8e rore ptev ovk eptaprvpapte0a, vvv 8e
D Xeyoptev co? ifjvyrjs Trpos craj/ia Sta^epo/zev^s ev iracrt rovrots TrXtf0ec dptrpydvots overt ptigts ptta Xvtttjs re Kal rjdovfjs %vp/TTtTTret yevoptevr;.
npn. KivSwevet? dp06rara Xeyetv.
29. sn. ’'Eri rotvvv Yjptiv r&v pttgecov XvnT}S re Kat xfiovrjs XotTTTj ptta.
npn. Ilota,
2n. <'Hp avrrjv rrjv i/rvy^v avrfj noXXaKts Xaptftd-vetv avyKpacrtv ec^aptev.
npn. II cos ovv Sy rovr’ avro Xeyoptev;
E sn. ’Opyyv' Kat cftd^ov Kat ir60ov Kal 0pyvov Kal epcora Kal £fjXov Kal <f>06vov Kal ocra rotavra, dp* ovk avrrjs rrjs ^vyrjs rt0ecrat ravras Xvnas rivds;
npn. ’"Eycoye.
Sn. Ovkovv avras ySovdjv pteards evpi]crop,ev aptrpyavarv; r/ 8edpte0a V'TToptiptvri(rK€cr0ai ro
d$ r*1 e</>eT]Ke TroXv^povd nep ^aAeTT^vat,2 os re3 ttoXv yXvKtcov pteXtros KaraXetftoptevoto,
48 Kal rds ev rots 0p,qvots Kal n60ois^ rfiovas ev Xvnats ovaas dvaptepttyptevas;
npn. Ovk, aAA’ ovrco ravra ye Kal ovk dXXcos av gvptftatvot ytyvopteva.
Sn. Kat ptrjv Kal ras ye rpaytKas 0ecoprjcretst orav dpta yatpovres KXdojat, pteptvTjcrai;
npn. Ito ov;
Sn. Trjv 8’ ev rats Ktoptcpdtats dtd0ecrtv Tjptcov rrjs ^vyrjs, dp' ota0i cos ecrrt Kav rovrots pttfis Xvttt]s re Kal Tfoovfjs;
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in his expectation, but is pained by his emptiness, and now I add, what I did not say at that time, that in all these cases, which are innumerable, of opposition between soul and body, there is one single mixture of pain and pleasure.
pro. I believe you are quite right.
soc. One further mixture of pain and pleasure is left. pro. What is it ?
soc. That mixture of its own feelings which we said the soul often experiences.
pro. And what do we call this ?
soc. Do you not regard anger, fear, yearning, mourning, love, jealousy, envy, and the like as pains of the soul and the soul only ?
pro. I do.
soc. And shall we not find them full of ineffable pleasures ? Or must I remind you of the anger
Which stirs a man, though very wise, to wrath, And sweeter is than honey from the comb,
and of the pleasures mixed with pains, which we find in mournings and longings ?
pro. No, you need not remind me ; those things occur just as you suggest.
soc. And you remember, too, how people enjoy weeping at tragedies ?
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And are you aware of the condition of the soul at comedies, how there also we have a mixture of pain and pleasure ?
1	& r Homer (Iliad xviii. 109): ware BT.
2	rd &ar e<pir]Kev tois Ovp.ols Kal rats 6pyais ri) iro\i(t>pov<i, irep xa\e7TT]vai BT: tois . . rd del. Fischer.
2	os re Homer (Iliad xviii. 110): wore BT.
1 irdffois Par. 1812 in marg.: tt6tols BT.
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npn. Ov rravv KaTavoco.
B sn. HavTaTraov yap ov pddiov, a> UpcoTap^e, €V TOVTO) £vVVO€IV TO TOIOVTOV CKaOTOTC TTadoS-\~\ »	t/ » >z	» z
npn. Ovkovv cos y eoucev epioi.
Sn. Ad fl co piev ye piTjv avrd toctovtco piaXXov, oocp GKorewoTcpov ecrriv, iva Kai ev aAAois paov KarapiaOeiv ns oios r’ rj pii^iv Xvttt)s Te Kai 7)3ov7js. npn. Aeyois dv.
sn. To toi vvv St/ prjOev ovopia <f>66vov itoTepa Xvtttjv Tiva ifivyrjs Qrjoeis, T) ircos;
npn. Ovtcos.
sn. ’AAAa pirjv 6 (f>9ovcov ye ctti kokois tois tcov ireXas rfiopievos ava^avpaeTai.
C npn. Tit/)63pa ye.
sn. Ka^ov p^v dyvoia1 koi tjv 3r] Xeyopiev dfleXTcpav e^iv.
npn. Tt pi'qv;
sn. ’Ek 817 tovtcov i3e to yeXoiov ^VTiva </)V-aw
npn. Aeye fidvov.
Sn. ’'Eort 3rj irovripla piev tis to Ke^dXaiov, egecos tivos en^X^v Xeyopievry ty)S 8* av 770,07)5 z > x , z	zn »	\ X r
irovYjpias eaTi TOwavTiov ttovos e\ov 7) to Aeyo-pievov V7TO tcov ev AeX(/)ois ypapipiaTcov.
npn. To <( yvcoOi aavTov” Xeyeis, a> YicoKpaTes; D sn. >rEycoye. tovvovt'iov piTjv eKelvco 3t)Xov oti to pi7)3api7j yiyvcotjKeiv avrov Xeyopievov vtto tov ypdp^JXLTOS dv €17).
npn. Tt p/ry;
sn. IlpcoTapxe, neipco de auro tovto Tpiyrj repiveiv.
1	ayvoia Cornarius: droia BT.
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pro. I do not quite understand.
soc. Indeed it is by no means easy, Protarchus, to understand such a condition under those circumstances.
pro. No ; at least I do not find it so.
soc. Well, then, let us take this under consideration, all the more because of its obscurity ; then we can more readily understand the mixture of pain and pleasure in other cases.
pro. Please go on.
soc. Would you say that envy, which was mentioned just now, was a pain of the soul, or not ?
pro. I say it is.
soc. But certainly we see the envious man rejoicing in the misfortunes of his neighbours.
pro. Yes, very much so.
soc. Surely ignorance is an evil, as is also what we call stupidity.
pro. Surely.
soc. Next, then, consider the nature of the ridiculous.
pro. Please proceed.
soc. The ridiculous is in its main aspect a kind of vice which gives its name to a condition ; and it is that part of vice in general which involves the opposite of the condition mentioned in the inscription at Delphi.
pro. You mean “ Know thyself,” Socrates ?
soc. Yes ; and the opposite of that, in the language of the inscription, would evidently be not to know oneself at all.
pro. Of course.
soc. Protarchus, try to divide this into three.
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npn. IT?/ r^ys; ov yap p/q Swards c3.
SB.	Aeyeis 8rj Seiv epe rovro SieXeaOai rd vw; npn. Aeycu, xat Seo pal ye Trpos rep Xeyeiv.
sn. Ap ovv ov ra)v dyvoovvnov avrovs Kara rpea avayKTj rovro rd TraOos Trdcryew eKacrrov ;
npn. ficus;
sn. Tlpcorov pev Kara yprjpara, Soga^eiv eivai E TrAovcrtcurepop rj Kara rr]v avrcov ovalav.
npn. IIoAAot yovv elcrl rd roiovrov TraOos eyovres.
Sn. IIAetovs 8e ye ot pel£>ovs Kal KaXXlovs avrovs Sogdi^ovcri, Kal irdvra dcra Kara rd oidpa eivai Sia</>epovrevs rfjs ovorjs avrois dXrjOelas.
npn. Ilapu ye.
sn. TIoAu 8e TrXeiorol ye, oipai, Trepl rd rplrov ecSos ro ra>v ev rais ^fvyais1 Sirjpapr'qfcaaiv, aperqv2 8oga£ovres fleXrlovs eavrovs, ovk ovres.
npn. S^o8pa p,ev ovv.
49 sn. Tcov apercov 8 dp ov croc^las Trepi rd TrXrjSos TTavrcvs avrexdp,evov pcecrrdv dpldcov Kal 8ogoao(/)tas earl i/fev8ovs3;
npn. Heos 8’ ov;
Sn. Ka/<op p,ev 8tj rrav dv ns rd roiovrov eiTTcov opdeos dv eiiroi irddos.
npn. S^o8pa ye.
sn. Tovro rotvvv en Siaipereov, co ILpcorapye, Slya, ei peXXopev rdv rraidiKov cSdvres <j>0dvov dro~ TTOV Yjdovfjs Kal Xvtttjs oi/jeoOai fxigiv. trios ovv
1	TO TUV 4v Tats ^vxats Badham: toutuv 4v rats xpvxaii B Stobaeus : ev rais tovtov T.
2	dpeTTjv various sources: apexes BT: apery Stobaeus.
3	^evSovs] xf/evSovs BT.
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pro. How do you mean ? I am afraid I can never do it.
soc. Then you say that I must now make the division ?
pro. Yes, I say so, and I beg you to do so, besides.
soc. Must not all those who do not know themselves be affected by their condition in one of three ways ?
pro. How is that ?
soc. First in regard to wealth ; such a man thinks he is richer than he is.
pro. Certainly a good many are affected in that way.
soc. And there are still more who think they are taller and handsomer than they are and that they possess better physical qualities in general than is the case.
pro. Certainly.
soc. But by far the greatest number, I fancy, err in the third way, about the qualities of the soul, thinking that they excel in virtue when they do not.
pro. Yes, most decidedly.
soc. And of all the virtues, is not wisdom the one to which people in general lay claim, thereby filling themselves with strife and false conceit of wisdom ?
pro. Yes, to be sure.
soc. And we should surely be right in calling all that an evil condition.
pro. Very much so.
soc. Then this must further be divided into two parts, if we are to gain insight into childish envy with its absurd mixture of pleasure and pain. “ How
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T€pVOp€V 8l%a, XeyeiS;1 Trdvres2 OTTOCTOL TaVTTjV B rrjv if/ev8fj 8ogav Trepi eavrcov dvo'qrcos 8oga£ov(ri, Ka.0d.Trep arravrcov dvOpcoTrcov, Kai rovrcov dvayKaid-rarov eireadai roc? pev pcdpr^v avrcov koi 8vvapiv> rois 8e, oipai, rovvavrlov.
npn. *AvdyKrp
sn. Tavrri rolvvv 8leXe, Kal oaoi pev avrcov eiol peer* dcrOevelas roiovroi Kal dSvvaroi KarayeXco-pevoi ripcopeiodai, yeXolovs rovrovs <f>d(JK<ov eivai raX-pOrj <f>9eygei’ rovs 8e 8vvarovs npcopeicrOai Kal iaxvpoi>s <f)oftepov$3 Kal dydpovs rrpooayopevcov C dpOdrarov rovrcov cravrcp Xdyov aTrodcooeis. dyvoia* yap rj pev rcov icryvpcdv eydpd re Kal alaypa— ftXaftepa yap Kal rois rreXas avrrf re Kal ocrai eiKoves avrfjs eialv—rj 8* dcrOevrjs rjpiv rr]v rcov yeXolcov eiXrjx^ ragiv re9 koi' </>vaiv.
npn. *Op0drara Xeyeis. dXXa yap rj rcov rfio-vcov Kal Xvttcov pii^is ev rovrois ovttco pioi Kara</>avps.
sn. Try rolvvv rov </>06vov Xafte 8vvapnv Trpcorov.
npn. Aeye povov.
D sn. AvTrrj ris d8iKos earl ttov Kal r^ov'q;
npn. Tovto pev dvdyKT).
sn. Ovkovv cttI pev rois rcov exdpcov kokois ovt aoiKov ovre cpuovepov can ro xacP€t>vi
npn. Tt ptfv;
sn. Ta 8e ye rcov </>lXcov dpcovras eanv ore KaKa prj Xvireicrdai, yaipeiv 8e, dp* ovk d8iKov eanv;
npn. Ileus 8’ ov;
1	7fw$ .. Xeyeis; given to Socrates T (after Xtyeis t adds val above the line): to Protarchus B.
2	Trdl’Tes Ke. to Socrates Stallbaum: to Protarchus BT.
3	tcrxvpot/s (poftepovs Vahlen: <po[3spots Kal laxvpots BT.
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shall we divide it,” do you say ? All who have this false and foolish conceit of themselves fall, like the rest of mankind, into two classes : some necessarily have strength and power, others, as I believe, the reverse.
pro. Yes, necessarily.
soc. Make the division, then, on that principle ; those of them who have this false conceit and are weak and unable to revenge themselves when they are laughed at you may truly call ridiculous, but those who are strong and able to revenge themselves you will define most correctly to yourself by calling them powerful, terrible, and hateful, for ignorance in the powerful is hateful and infamous— since whether real or feigned it injures their neighbours—but ignorance in the weak appears to us as naturally ridiculous.
pro. Quite right. But the mixture of pleasure and pain in all this is not yet clear to me.
soc. First, then, take up the nature of envy.
pro. Go on.
soc. Is envy a kind of unrighteous pain and also a pleasure ?
pro. Undoubtedly.
soc. But it is neither wrong nor envious to rejoice in the misfortunes of our enemies, is it ?
pro. No, of course not.
soc. But when people sometimes see the misfortunes of their friends and rejoice instead of grieving, is not that wrong ?
pro. Of course it is.
4 fryvota, Cornarius: firota BT.
5 a.Wi Heusde: ailrij BT.
• tc] yf B.	7	. . Kai om. T.
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2fl. Ovkovv ttjv ayvotav eiTTO/xev on kokov iraoiv;
npn. 9Op0a>$.
sn. ovv ro)V (/itXajv 8o£oao</>lav Kal 8o£o-E KaXtav Kal oaa vvv 817 8itfX0op,ev, ev rptal XeyovTes eideai ytyveadai, yeXota p,ev drroaa aaOevrj, pLiarjTa OTToaa eppcoueva, <bojp,ev ii p,T] <f>a)p,ev onep clttov dpn, rr/v tcov (piXcov egiv ravr^v orav exQ ns rrjv dfiXafirj tols dXXoLS y eXolav eivai;
npn. Haw ye.
sn. Kokov 8* ov% dfioXoyovpev avrrjv ayvoidv1 * ye ovaav eivai;
npn. S</»o8pa ye.
sn. Kalpop-ev 8e rf XvTrovpieOa, orav ctt* avrfj yeXo)p,ev;
50	npn. AfjXov on xalpopiev.
sn.	Se errl tois tu>v <f>lXu)v kokols, ov
</	)06vov e<f>ap,ev eivai tov tovto aTrepya^opievov;
npn. 'Av ay kt).
sn. TeAcovras dpa rj/vas enl tols tcov (/)lXu)v yeXolois </>T]olv 6 X6yos> KepawvvTas rj^ovrjv aS </>06v<p, XvTTTj tt]V 7]8ovy]v ^vyKepawvvai’ tov ydp <f)66vov copLoXoyrjaOai Xvtttjv Trjs ^vyqs TjpLiv TraXai, to 8e yeAap rfiovrjv, dp>a ylyveaffai 8e tovto)3 ev TOVTOIS TOLS xpdvois.
npn. 'AXrjBrj.
B sn. M^vvet 817 vvv 6 Xoyos rjpdv ev Optfvois Te Kal ev Tpaycpdlats Kal Kiopicpdiais/ [vr] tols
1 Ayvoiav Cornarius: Avoiav BT.
8 ^fjiev corn Ven. 189: om. BT.
3 T&urw Badham: tovto BT.
• /cal Ku/jupSlats add. Hermann,
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soc. And we said that ignorance was an evil to every one, did we not ?
pro. True.
soc. Then the false conceits of our friends concerning their wisdom, their beauty, and their other qualities which we mentioned just now, saying that they belong to three classes, are ridiculous when they are weak, but hateful when they are powerful. Shall we, or shall we not, affirm that, as I said just now, this state of mind when possessed in its harmless form by any of our friends, is ridiculous in the eyes of others ?
pro. Certainly it is ridiculous.
soc. And do we not agree that ignorance is in itself a misfortune ?
pro. Yes, a great one.
soc. And do we feel pleasure or pain when we laugh at it ?
pro. Pleasure, evidently.
soc. Did we not say that pleasure in the misfortunes of friends was caused by envy ?
pro. There can be no other cause.
soc. Then our argument declares that when we laugh at the ridiculous qualities of our friends, we mix pleasure with pain, since we mix it with envy; for we have agreed all along that envy is a pain of the soul, and that laughter is a pleasure, yet these two are present at the same time on such occasions.
pro. True.
soc. So now our argument shows that in mournings and tragedies and comedies, not merely on the
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8papacri povov aAAa Kal tjj tov (3iov ^vpirdcrr) TpaytpSia Kal Kcopcpdia, Xvrras rfiovais a/xa Ke-pavvvadai, Kal ev dXXois 8t) pvplois.
npn. A&uvarov prj dpoXoyeiv ravra, co Sco/cpa-T€$“, €t Kai TIS (f>lXoV€lKOl TTOVV TTpds TOVOVTia.
30.	sn. Opyrjv prjv Kal ttoOov Kal Opfjvov Kai (f>o^ov Kai eparra Kai £rjXov Kal <f)96vov irpovOe-C peOa Kai orroua ToiavTa, ev ols ecfrapev evprfaeiv piyvvpeva ra vvv TroXXaKis Xeyopeva. rj yap;
npn. Nat.
Sn. MavOavopev ovv oti Opr/vov Trepi Kal <f>06-vov Kai opyfjs iravTa earl ra vvv 8r) SiatrepavOevTa ;
npn. Ficos' yap ov pavddvopev;
sn. Ovkovv rroXXd en rd Xowrd;
npn. Kat Trdvv ye.
Sn. Ata S?y rt paXioO wroXapflaveis pe Set^at cot ttjv ev tt) Ktopcpbia pi^iv; ap9 ov tt lot ecus ydpiv, D oti tt)v ye ev tois <f)6^ois Kal epcoai Kal tois dXXois pd8iov Kpaaiv €7rtSei^at- Xaftdvra 8e tovto Trapd aavTip a(f>eivai pe pT)KeTi err eKeiva idvTa 8eiv pT)-kvvciv tovs Xoyovs, aXX* aTrXcds Xa^eiv tovto, oti Kal aajpa avev ^vyrjs Kal i/zvyr) avev acdpaTos Kal KOivfj per aXXrjXaiv ev tois TtaO^paai peoTa eaTi avyK€KpapevT]s 7)8ovt]s Xvnais; vvv o^v Xeye, TtoTepa d(/)iT)s pe T) peaas Ttoir/aeis vvktos; eiTrd)v Se apiKpd dtpai aov Tev^eaOai peOeivai pe- tovtcov E yap aTrdvTcov avpiov eOeXT)cra> aoi Xoyov dovvai, ra 340
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stage, but in all the tragedy and comedy of life, and in countless other ways, pain is mixed with pleasure.
pro. It is impossible not to agree with that, Socrates, even though one be most eager to maintain the opposite opinion.
soc. Again we mentioned anger, yearning, moum-Jove, jealousy, envy, and the like, as conditions in which we should find a mixture of the two elements we have now often named, did we not ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And we understand that all the details I have been describing just now are concerned only with sorrow and envy and anger ?	J
pro. Of course we understand that.
soc. Then there are still many others of those conditions left for us to discuss.
pro. Yes, very many.
soc. Now why do you particularly suppose I pointed out to you the mixture of pain and pleasure in comedy ? Was it not for the sake of convincing you, because it is easy to show the mixture in love and fear and the rest, and because I thought that when you had made this example your own, you would relieve me from the necessity of discussing those other conditions in detail, and would simply accept the fact that in the affections of the body apart from the soul, of the soul apart from the body, and of the two in common, there are plentiful mixtures of pam and pleasure ? So tell me ; will you let me off, or will you keep on till midnight ? But I think I need say only a few words to induce you to let me off. I will agree to give you an account of all these matters to-morrow, but now I wish to steer
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vvv 8e €77t rd Xoiira ftovXopiai ureXXeoOai irpds rrjv KpiCTlV T]V <btXr][3oS eiTirdrrei.
npn. KaAcos1 elites, d> Ymkpares' aAA* ocra Xoiira rjpiiv die'geXOe ottt] uoi </>lXov.
31.	2n. Kara ^vctiv rolvvv pierd ras piixOelcras ^Sovas vivo dr] nvos dvayKijs enl ras dpiiKrovs iropevolpieO’ dv ev rep piepei.
51	npn. KaAAtcrr’ elites.
2H. ’Eycu 819 ireipdcropiai p,era/3aXd)V crqpialveiv Yjpcv avrds. rots ydp t/idoKOven Xvircdv eivai iravXav irdcras ras rfiovds ov irdvv it cos ireldopiai, aAA’ oirep elirov, pidprvcri Karaypdj/Jiai Trpds rd nvas rjdovds eivai 80 Koderas, overas 8* ovdapicds, Kai pieydXas erepas nvd.s apia Kai iroXXds </>avra-odeiuas, eivai 8* avrds crvpnre<l>vppievas 6p,ov Xvirais re Kai dvairavcrecriv ddvvcdv r<dv p,eylcrriov irepl re ucdpiaros Kai i/n>xf]S diroplas.
B npn. 'AXrfleis 8’ av rlvas, <0 lad)Kpares> viro-Xapfldvaiv dpOcds ns diavooir' dv;
2n. Tas' rrepl re ra, KaXd, Xeydpeva xPc^iaTa-Kai irepl ra, o‘x^iara Ka'L Td)v dap,cov ras irXeioras Kai ra? r<ov (/jOdyyatv Kai ocra rds evdelas dvaiaOiQ-rovs exovra Kai dXvirovs rds irX'qpcdo'eis aiodijras kol rfoelas KaOapds Xvircdv irapadldcvaiv.
npn. Ilate dr] ravra, di ILdiKpares, ad Xeyopiev ovrais;
2n. Flaw p,ev ovv ovk evdvs 8??Aa ecrriv a C Xeya>, Treipareov p.rjv dyXovv. ox'pP'drcov re ydp KaXXos1 ovx oirep dv viroXdfloiev 01 iroXXoi ireipcd/jiai vvv Xeyeiv, olov2 l,d)O)v rj rivcov ^coypafrqpidTcov, aAA*
1	tfdXXos T: KaXws B: /cdXXous vulg.
2	olov T: f) B.
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my bark towards the remaining points that are needful for the judgement which Philebus demands)
pro. Good, Socrates ; just finish what remains in any way you please.
soc. Then after the mixed pleasures we should naturally and almost of necessity proceed in turn to the unmixed.
pro. Very good.
soc. So I will turn to them and try to explain them ; for I do not in the least agree with those who say that all pleasures are merely surcease from pain, but, as I said, I use them as witnesses to prove that some pleasures are apparent, but not in any way real, and that there are others which appear to be both great and numerous, but are really mixed up with pains and with cessations of the greatest pains and distresses of body and soul.
pro. But what pleasures, Socrates, may rightly be considered true ?
soc. Those arising from what are called beautiful colours, or from forms, most of those that arise from odours and sounds, in short all those the want of which is unfelt and painless, whereas the satisfaction furnished by them is felt by the senses, pleasant, and unmixed with pain.
pro. Once more, Socrates, what do you mean by this ?
soc. My meaning is certainly not clear at the first glance, and I must try to make it so. For when I say beauty of form, I am trying to express, not what most people would understand by the words, such as the beauty of animals or of paintings,
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ev0v tl Xeyco, c/rqolv 6 Xoyos, /cat irepL^epes Kal diro TOVTCOV 8?) Ta T€ TOIS TOpVOLS yLyVOpeVa eTTLTTedd T€ \	\	\	\	^	t	\	f	*f
Kac arepea Kac ra rocs Kavocn Kac yawcacs, ec pcov pav0aveLs. ravra yap ovk elvat Trpos tl KaXa Xeyco, KaOarrep aAAa, aAA’ act KaXa Ka0* avrd D TT€<J>VK€VaL KOL TLVOS TjOOVaS OLKCLOS €)(€LVt OVOCV tols rcbv Kvyaecov1 Trpoac/iepeLS' Kal yp ch para 8y tovtov tov tvttov eyovTa KaAa Kat rjoovas. aAA dpa pav0dvopev, ttcos;
npn. Hecpcbpac pev, co ^coKpares’ TTCLpdfhyn, 8e Kal av aa</>earepov erL XeyeLV.
sn. Aeyco 817 VX^2 ™v </>06yycov rds Xelas Kal Xaprrpds rds tv tl Ka0apdv tetoas3 4 peXos, ov Trpos ercpov KaXas aAA* avras Ka0i avrds etvai, Kal rov-tcov ^vp.(/)VTOVs r)8ovds erropLevas.
npn. ’'Eon yap ovv Kal rovro.
E sn. To 8e Trepi rds dapas tfrrov pev tovtcov Oclov yevos i)8ov<ov to 8e py avppeptyOaL ev avrais dvayKatovs Xvrras, Kal oTrrj tovto Kal ev orcp rvyydvec yeyovds '^p'lv, tout’ e/cetvots TtB'nut avTcoTpotpov airav. aAA , ec KaTavoecs, raura eiSiy 8uo &v Xeyopev* r/dovcdv.
npn. KaTavoco.
52 Sn. "Etc 817 tolvvv tovtols TrpoaOcdpev ras TrepL ra paUrjpara Tjoovas, et apa ookovolv ypcv adraL Tretvas pev prj eyeLV tov pavOdveLV pvjde 8ta pa0r)pdr<ov TreLvrjv dXyrfiovas e^ dpyrjs yLyvopevas, npn. ’AAA’ ovtco ^vvdoKeL.
1 Kvricreiav Heusde: Kwqffewv BT.
2 Bury: r&s BT.
8 leltras (sic) T : loi5aas (sic) B.
4 Sjv Xtyop-ev Jackson: Xeyo/j.&wp BT.
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but I mean, says the argument, the straight line and the circle and the plane and solid figures formed from these by turning-lathes and rulers and patterns of angles ; perhaps you understand. For I assert that the beauty of these is not relative, like that of other things,' but they are always absolutely beautiful by nature and have peculiar pleasures in no way subject to comparison with the pleasures of scratching ; and there are colours which possess beauty and pleasures of this character. Do you understand ?
pro. I am trying to do so, Socrates ; and I hope you also will try to make your meaning still clearer.
soc. I mean that those sounds which are smooth and clear and send forth a single pure note are beautiful, not relatively, but absolutely, and that there are pleasures which pertain to these by nature and result from them.
pro. Yes, that also is true.
soc. The pleasures of smell are a less divine class ; but they have no necessary pains mixed with them, and wherever and in whatever we find this freedom from pain, I regard it always as a mark of similarity to those other pleasures. These, then, are two classes of the pleasures of which I am speaking. Do you understand me ?
pro. I understand.
soc. And further let us add to these the pleasures of knowledge, if they appear to us not to have hunger for knowledge or pangs of such hunger as their source.
pro. I agree to that.
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Sn. Tt Be; pLa6qfi.dT(ov irXqpcoOeLcrw1 edv vcrrepov drroftoXal Bid t^? XqOqs ytyvcovrai, KaOopas rtvas ev avracs aXyqBovas;
npn. Ov ti cfojaei ye, aAA* ev rtcri XoyccrpLOLS tov B TraOqpLaros ,2 * orav ti? orepqdels XvirqOfj Sta rfy Xpelav.
Sn. Kat pvqv, co p,ctKdpi.€, vvv ye qpceLS avra ra rrjs cf>v<jecos pLovov TraOqpLara xcopls tov XoyurpLov BcarrepalvopLev.
npn. ’AAt}^?} tolvvv Xeyeis oti xcopcs Xun-qs "qpLLV XqOq ylyveTCU eKaerroTe ev tols pLaOqpLacnv.
sn. TavTa? tolvvv rds rcov pLaOqpLarcov rjBovds dpLtKTOvs re ecvaL Xunais pqreov Kal ovBapc&s rcov iroXXcdv avOpcoiTCov aAAa tcov crc/>6Bpa oXlycov.
npn. Ila)? ydp ov pqreov;
0 32. sn. Ovkovv ore pLerptcos qBq BiaKeKplpLeOa X<*>pls rds re KaOapds qBovds Kal rds crx^Bov aKaOdprovs opOcos dv XexO^laas, irpoadcopLev rep Xoyco Tat? pLev crc/ioBpaLS TjBovaLS dpLerplav, rats Be prj rovvavreov epfJLerpLav9 Kac ras to p,eya Kac to crc/)oBpov av Bexopcevas^ Kal TroXXaKLs Kal oXiyaKcs ycyvop,€vas TocavTas tov arreepov ye ckcwov Kac rprrov Kal pcaXXov Bed re ercopcaros Kal t/fvxfjs </>epo-p pLevov OcopLev* auras? etvat yevovs, ras Be pL-q tcov epepeerpeov.
npn. ’OpOdrara Xeyecs, co YicoKpares.
Sn. ’Eti tolvvv rrpos tovtols pLera ravra roBe avrcov BcaOeareov?
npn. To ttolov;
1 'rrXTjpojdeia’iv Schutz:	BT.
2 TraOrifiaros Gt: /Ua^Tj/Aaros BT,
8 r&s add. Stallbaum.
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soc. Well, if men are full of knowledge and then lose it through forgetfulness, do you see any pains in the losses ?
pro. Not by their inherent nature, but sometimes there is pain in reflecting on the event, when a man who has lost knowledge is pained by the lack of it.
soc. True, my dear fellow, but just at present we are recounting natural feelings only, not reflection.
pro. Then you are right in saying that we feel no pain in the loss of knowledge.
soc. Then we may say that these pleasures of knowledge are unmixed with pain and are felt not by the many but only by very few.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And now that we have fairly well separated the pure pleasures and those which may be pretty correctly called impure, let us add the further statement that the intense pleasures are without measure and those of the opposite sort have measure ; those which admit of greatness and intensity and are often or seldom great or intense we shall assign to the class of the infinite, which circulates more or less freely through the body and soul alike, and the others we shall assign to the class of the limited.
pro. Quite right, Socrates.
soc. There is still another question about them to be considered.
pro. What is it ?
4	add. Stallbaum (Ficinus).
5 roiauras r^s BT: ry$ bracketed by Stallbaum (Stephanas).
8 OSj,ctep Stallbaum : irpo<r6wiiev BT.
7 avras corr. Ven. 189: aurais BT.
8 StaOearioi' corr. Ven. 159: btaOeriov BT.
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2n. Ti 77ore yp-q </>dvai Trpos dX^G etav etvai; to KaGapov tc Kal elXuepwes T) to crc/)68pa re Kal to ttoAv Kal to peya Kal to lkovov;
npn. Ti ttot dpa, <3 Sco/cpares', epcora? fiovXo-pevos;
2fl. MijSev, <3 HpcoTapxe, ezriAeiTTeiv eAeyycop E rfiovfjs T€ Kal emarij/z?;?, el to pev dp' avT&v eKa-Tepov KaGapov ecm, to 8' ov KaGapov, Iva KaGapov eKarepov lov els ttjv Kplaiv epol Kal aol Kal gwarracH TOiaSe paa> Trape-)(T) ttjv Kptcnv.
npn. ’Op^orara.
2n. 8rp Trepl TravTcvv ocra KaGapd yevrj Xeyopev, ovtcduI 8cavoT]Gd>pev TtpoeXopevoL TrpcoTov avrojv ev ti crKO7ra>pev.
53 npn. Ti ovv TTpoeXcopeda;
2n. To XevKov €V TOLS TrpcvTov, el flo ^Aet, Gea-acvpeGa yevos.
npn. ITavu pev ovv.
2n. IIw$ ovv av Xcvkov Kal tls KaGapoT'qs ^plv ecrj; Trorepa to peylotov Te Kal TrXeLOTov y to aKpa-TeaTaTOV, ev <S xpu>paTOs prfiepta pocpa dXXr] prfie-vos evevq;
npn. &r]Xov oTi to pdXtaTa elXcKpcves ov.
2n. ’OpOais. dp' odv ov tovto aX^GearTarov, <3 nptorapyc, Kal dpa 8y KaXXiaTov tcvv XevKoiv B TravTiov G^aopev, dXX' ov to TrXeLarov ov8e to peyLGTOv;
npn. 'OpGoTaTa ye.
2n. HpiKpov dpa KaGapov XevKov pepLypevov ttoXXov XevKov XevKOTepov dpa Kal koXXlov Kal aX-q-Geurepov edv (ficvpev ylyveaGaL, TravTaTraoLV epovpev dpGcos.
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soc. What kind of thing is most closely related to truth ? The pure and unadulterated, or the violent, the widespread, the great, and the sufficient ?
pro. What is your object, Socrates, in asking that question ?
soc. My object, Protarchus, is to leave no gap in my test of pleasure and knowledge, if some part of each of them is pure and some part impure, in order that each of them may offer itself for judgement in a condition of purity, and thus make the judgement easier for you and me and all our audience.
pro. Quite right.
soc. Very well, let us adopt that point of view towards all the classes which we call pure. First let us select one of them and examine it.
pro. Which shall we select ?
soc. Let us first, if agreeable to you, consider whiteness.
pro. By all means.
soc. How can we have purity in whiteness, and what purity ? Is it the greatest and most widespread, or the most unmixed, that in which there is no trace of any other colour ?
pro. Clearly it is the most unadulterated.
soc. Right. Shall we not, then, Protarchus, declare that this, and not the most numerous or the greatest, is both the truest and the most beautiful of all whitenesses ?
pro. Quite right.
soc. Then we shall be perfectly right in saying that a little pure white is whiter and more beautiful and truer than a great deal of mixed white.
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npn. *Op0drara pev ovv.
sn. Ti ovv; ov ttov ttoXXcov SerprdpeOa Trapa-Seiyp-arcov rot ovtcov ent tov rfj$ rfiovTjs Trepc Xoyov, aAA apK^L voew y][ilv avrouev cos apa Kac gv/jwacra 0 y]3ovy) crputpa peyaX-qs Kai oXcyrj TroXXrjs, Kadapd Xvttt]s, rft)la)v Kal dX-rjOecrrepa Kal /caAAtcov ytyvovT* if av.
npn. S^dSpa pev ovv, Kal to ye Trapddecypa iKavdv.
sn. Ti Se to TOLovbe; dpa Trepl Y)8ovrjs ovk aK7]Koap,ev cos act yeveats eanv, ovota de ovk torn to TrapaTrav t]3ovt]s; Kopi/tol yap Si] rives av tovtov tov Xoyov eTTV)(eipovaL prjvvecv r/pcv, oi$ Sei xapbV ^v-
npn. Ti St};
sn. ^caTrepavovpai aoi tovt* avTo eTraveparrdiv, D co ripcorap^e </>i'Ae.
npn. Aeye Kal epcora povov.
33. sn. ’Eorov St? Tive Svo, to pev avTo Kav avro, to de aec etpLep^vov aAAov.
npn. Ilajs tovto) Kal Tcve Xeyeis;
sn. To pev aepvoTarov del Tre^VKos, to S’ eXXt/rres eKeivov.
npn. Aey’ en aa(/)e(JTepov.
sn. IlaiSiKa ttov KaXd Kal ay add Tedecop^Kapev dpa Kal epacrras dvSpetovs avTujv.
npn. S</>oSpa ye.
Sn. Tovtols tolvw eotKOTa Suoiv ovcri Sv’ a/\Aa E ^'T'ci /card TrdvfP dcra Xeyopev ecvai.
npn. To TpcTOV er’ e’pco;1 Aeye aac^eaTcpov, co Sco/cpares, o n Aeyeis.
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pro. Perfectly right.
soc. Well then, we shall have no need of many such examples in our discussion of pleasure ; we see well enough from this one that any pleasure, however small or infrequent, if uncontaminated with pain, is pleasanter and more beautiful than a great or often repeated pleasure without purity.
pro. Most certainly ; and the example is sufficient.
soc. Here is another point. Have we not often heard it said of pleasure that it is always a process or generation and that there is no state or existence of pleasure ? There are some clever people who try to prove this theory to us, and we ought to be grateful to them.
pro. Well, what then ?
soc. I will explain this whole matter, Protarchus, by asking questions.
pro. Go on ; ask your questions.
soc. There are two parts of existence, the one self-existent, the other always desiring something else.
pro. What do you mean ? What are these two ?
soc. The one is by nature more imposing, the other inferior.
pro. Speak still more plainly.
soc. We have seen beloved boys who are fair and good, and brave lovers of them.
pro. Yes, no doubt of it.
soc. Try to find another pair like these in all the relations we are speaking of.
pro. Must I say it a third time ? Please tell your meaning more plainly, Socrates.
1	rd rplrov i-f tpG>; Badham: rd rplrov ertpcp BT, giving the words to Socrates.
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SO.	OvSeV Tt TTOLKlXoV, <3 Hp<l)TCLpX€' aAA* o Aoyos GpGfrxrjAGb v<pv> AcyGb o on ro p>GV gvgkcl rov v	>/ > * f * Q) T /	e /	x \
raw ovtojv got aet, to o ov %apw GKacrroTG to twos gvgkcl ybyvopbGVor dec yiyvGTab.
npn. Moyts epadov 8ta to iroXXdKis XexOrjvai.
sn. Ta^a 8’ locus', <3 frat, paXXov paOrjaopeOa 54 vrpoeXOovros rov Xoyov.
npn. it yap ov;
sn. Avo 8tj tclSc erepa Xdflcopev.
npn. Ilota;
Sn. <'Ev pev rt> yeveabv rravroov, tt]v 8e ovatav »	tf
erepov ev.
npn. Avo dm)8exopal aov ravra, ovatav Kal ye'veacv.
sn. ’Opddrara. rtorepov ovv rovrajv eveKa /	X	/	>/e/	J /S	XIX X
TTOTGpOV, TT)V yGVGVW OVacaS GPGKa (pajpLGV 7] TT]V > / t	f
overcav ewac yGVG(TGa)s gvgkcl;
npn. Tovto o Trpoaayopeverai. ovala el yeveaeoos tf	y u	tf	> f	n z
eveKa rovr earev oirep ean, vvv Ttwaavec;
sn. Qalvopab.
npn. IIpo? Oeujv apn eiravepcoras pe rocdv8e1 2 re; Xey*, co3 Ilpdjrapxe, pot, irorepa TrXotcov vav-Trqytav eveKa <[>7]$ ytyveaOac paXXov r/ vrXoia eveKa vaviTTjybaS) Kab ttcwu oirocra TObavT G&Tb;
Sn. Aeya) rovr’ avro, <3 IIpcuTap^e.
npn. Tt ovv ovk avrds aTreKpivu) aavrep, <3 S<3-
kpares;
sn. 0v8ev o ti ov- av pevroi rov Xoyov avp-pereX€.
1 5p’ Badham: &p b.v BT.
2 Toibifde . .	; given to Protarchus Badham: to
Socrates BT.
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soc. It is no riddle, Protarchus ; the talk is merely jesting with us and means that one part of existences always exists for the sake of something, and the other part is that for the sake of which the former is always coming into being.
pro. I can hardly understand after all your repetition.
soc. Perhaps, my boy, you will understand better as the discussion proceeds.
pro. I hope so.
soc. Let us take another pair.
pro. What are they ?
soc. One is the generation of all things (the process of coming into being), the other is existence or being.
pro. I accept your two, generation and being.
soc. Quite right. Now which of these shall we say is for the sake of the other, generation for the sake of being, or being for the sake of generation ?
pro. You are now asking whether that which is called being is what it is for the sake of generation ?
soc. Yes, plainly.
pro. For Heaven’s sake, is this the kind of question you keep asking me, “ Tell me, Protarchus, whether you think shipbuilding is for the sake of ships, or ships for the sake of shipbuilding,” and all that sort of thing ?
soc. Yes, that is just what I mean, Protarchus.
pro. Then why did you not answer it yourself, Socrates ?
soc. There is no reason why I should not; but I want you to take part in the discussion.
8 Xty’ 2> Badham: X^yu 2> BT.
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npn. IIdvv pev ovv.
sn. ^^jttt 817 yeveaecos pev eveKa cftdppaKa re Kal Travra opyava Kal rracrav vXrjv rrapaTideoOai nduiv, €Ka(TTTjv 8e yevecnv dXXrjv dXXrjs ovcdas tivos €Ka.GTY)$ eveKa yiyveodai, ^vprraaav 8e yevecriv ovcrtas eveKa ylyvead ai %vp7rd(JT)s.
npn. Sa^ecrrara pev ovv.
Sn. Ovkovv rfiovij ye, eirrep yevecris ecrriv, eveKa tivos ovcrtas eg avdyKTjs ylyvoiT* dv.
npn. Tt prjv;
sn. 10 ye pijv ov eveKa to eveKa rov yiyvo-pevov aei yiyvoir av, ev rrj rov ayavov poipa ckcivo ecrrr to 8e tivos eveKa yiyvopevov el$ dXArjv, di dptcrTe, poipav OeTeov.
npn. * A vay KatoTaro v.
sn. f\p ovv rjOovY] ye ecrrep yeveacs ecrriv, ei? dXXrjv ty]v tov ayaOov poipav avTTjv tiOcvtcs dp9d>s OrjcropLtv;
npn. ’OpOdraTa pev ovv.
sn. Ovkovv drrep dpyopevos eirrov tovtov tov Xdyov, Tip prjvvcravTi Tfjs Tfiovfjs rrepi to yeveaiv pev, ovalav 8e pr/S’ tjvtlvovv avrfjs eivai, ydpiv eyeiv 8ei‘ 8rjXov ydp oti ovtos tcov (^aaKOvrcov T]8ovf]v dyaddv eivai KarayeXa.
npn. S^>o8pa ye.
sn. Kat pvjv 61 avTos o&ros eKaaTOTe Kal tcov ev Tais yeveoeaiv dnoTeXovpevcov KaTayeXacreTai.
npn. Ilais- 8f] Kal ttoicov Xeyeis;
sn. Tcov daoi e^id)pev01 rj Treivrjv 8lipav fj ti T<vv toiovtcov, oaa yeveais e^idrai, yalpovai 81a tt)v
1 6 add. Bekker.
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pro. Certainly.
soc. I say that drugs and all sorts of instruments and materials are always employed for the sake of production or generation, but that every instance of generation is for the sake of some being or other, and generation in general is for the sake of being in general.
pro. That is very clear.
soc. Then pleasure, if it is a form of generation, would be generated for the sake of some form of being.
pro. Of course.
soc. Now surely that for the sake of which anything is generated is in the class of the good, and that which is generated for the sake of somethino-else, my friend, must be placed in another class.
pro. Most undeniably.
soc. Then if pleasure is a form of generation, we shall be right in placing it in a class other than that of the good, shall we not ?
pro. Quite right.
soc. Then, as I said when we began to discuss this point, we ought to be grateful to him who pointed out that there is only a generation, but no existence, of pleasure ; for he is clearly making a laughing-stock of those who assert that pleasure is a good.
pro. Yes, most emphatically.
soc. And he will also surely make a laughingstock of all those who find their highest end in forms of generation.
pro. How is that, and to whom do you refer ?
soc. 1 o those who, when cured of hunger or thirst or any of the troubles which are cured by generation,
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ye'veortv are rfiovfjs ovcrqs avrrjs, Kal <f>a(n Qfjv ovk dv 8d£ao-9ai py Sli/jcovtcs re Kal TreivdjVTes Kal TaAAa
*	MW	/	X t f	~	f
a tls av clttol jravra ra erropeva rocs TotovTObs TTaOij/Jbaca py TraxyyovTes.
55 npn. ’Eot/cacrt yovv.
Sn. Ovkovv tu> ylyveaOal ye rovvavrlov diravTes to (/tOelpeadaL cfialpev dv;
npn. ’Avay Kratov.
Sn. Ttjv Sy </>f)opdv Kal yevecrcv atpovr* dv tls tovO’ alpovpevos, aAA* ov tov Tplrov eKecvov ftiov, tov ev d) pyre yalpeLv pyre XvTTCLtrOaL, ^povelv S’ yV Svvotov co? otov tc KaOapcorara.
npn. IIoAAt? Tt?, co? colkcv, co Sco/cpare?, dXoyta avp/daiveL ylyveudaL, edv Tt? Tyv y8ovyv cos ayaddv yptv TiOyraL.
sn. IIoAATj, err el Kal TySe ere Xeycopev.
npn. II§;
B Sn. Heo? ovk dXoyov ecm, /jvrfiev dyaddv etvai pLT)8e KaXdv p/rpre ev crcopbacri. p/iyr’ ev iroXXots dXXois ttXtjv ev ^/fV)cp, Kal evTavda Tjdovrjv p,6vov, dv8peiav Se Tj oa)(/)poovvr)v vovv y ti tcov aXXcov dcra dyaOa elXrpxe i/ivyi'], pvrfiev toiovtov etvat; Trpos tovtoi? Se €Tt tov p/r) yaepovra, dXyovvTa Se, dvayKa^eodai </>dvai, kokov etvat totc otov dXyrj, Kav v dptoTos rravTcov, kol tov xaipovTa av, oacp paXXov ^aepet, C TOTe otov yalp-Q, tocfovto) 8ca(/>epeLV Trpos dpcTVjv;
npn. navr* ccttI tovto, co ScoKrpaTe?, co? Suva-tov dXoycvTOTa.
34.	sn. Miy tolvvv rfiovrjs pev ttovtcvs eg&racnv iraaav eTrcyeLpcopev TroL'qcracrOaL, vov Se /cat em~ aTTipT^s otov (f)ec8dpevoL 0^68pa (f>avcopev' yevvalajs Se, el tty] ti uaOpdv e^et, irav TrepcKpovcopev, co?1 oti 856
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are pleased because of the generation, as if it were pleasure, and say that they would not wish to live without thirst and hunger and the like, if they could not experience the feelings which follow after* them.
pro. That seems to be their view.
soc. We should all agree that the opposite of generation is destruction, should we not ?
pro. Inevitably.
soc. And he who chooses as they do would be choosing destruction and generation, not that third life in which there was neither pleasure nor pain, but only the purest possible thought.
pro. It is a great absurdity, as it appears, Socrates, to tell us that pleasure is a good.
soc. Yes, a great absurdity, and let us go still further.
pro. How ?
soc. Is it not absurd to say that there is nothing good in the body or many other things, but only in the soul, and that in the soul the only good is pleasure, and that courage and self-restraint and understanding and all the other good things of the soul are nothing of the sort; and beyond all this to be obliged to say that he who is not feeling pleasure, and is feeling pain, is bad when he feels pain, though he be the best of men, and that he who feels pleasure is, when he feels pleasure, the more excellent in virtue the greater the pleasure he feels ?
pro. All that, Socrates, is the height of absurdity.
soc. Now let us not undertake to subject pleasure to every possible test and then be found to give mind and knowledge very gentle treatment. Let us rather strike them boldly everywhere to see if
1 ws Apelts ?ws BT.
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Kadapcorarov ecrr* avTcov <f>vaec, tovto kcltiSovtcs els tt}v Kptcrw xpeopeOa ttjv Koev-rjv tocs re1 tovtojv Kac tocs TTjs Yfiovfjs pepeaev dX^deaTaTocs.
npn. ’Op&os.
D sn. Ovkovv ypev to pev, otpac, ^rjpcovpycKov €otc tyjs Trepi Ta padrjpara emaTTjpTjs, to Se Trepi o /	x / /	*	~
iraboetav Kat TpocpTjv. tj ttujs;
npn. Ovtojs.
sn. ’Ev St] Taes xecpoTeyvcKacs 3cavor)0djpev TTpojTa el to pev err cctt'q ftps avTojv paXXov eydpe-vov, to Se tjttov eve, Kal Sec Ta pev d)S KaOapcoTara vopc^ecv, Ta S’ d>s aKaOapTOTepa.
npn. Ovkovv XPV‘
Sn. Ta? tocvvv 'qyepovcKas ScaXpirreov eKacrrojv avTcov x^P^s;
npn. Rotas Kat ttojs;
E sn. Ocov naaajv ttov tcxvojv av tcs apedprj-TCKTjV X^pl^r) Kac peTp7]TCKT}V Kac (TTaTCKTjV, ojs eiros elirecv, </>avXov to KaTaXecTropevov eKaaTYjs av ycyvocTO.
npn. OavAov pev
sn. To yovv pera tout* elKa^ecv Xccttoct9 av Kac tols aluOrjoecs KaTapeXeTav epneepea Kac tcvc Tpcflfj, Taes Trjs aroxccaTCKYjs Trpoaxpojpevovs Swa-56 peuev as ttoXXoc Teyvas eiTOVopd^ovcn, peXeTrj Kac irdvaj T'pv pajprjv aTrecpyaapevas.
npn. ’ArayxatoTara Xeyecs.
Sn. Ovkovv pecrTT) pev ttov povacKTj TTpajTov, to ^vp(f>a>vov dppoTTovoa ov peTpqj aAAa peXeTYjs crroxa.Gpa)' Kac gvpiraaa avTXjs avX'qTCK'p, to p&rpov eKacTTTjs x°P^j$ aToxd^eaOac tfjepopevTjs (hp
1 T0?$ ret: r^s re BT.
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their metal rings unsound at any point; so we shall find out what is by nature purest in them, and then we can make use of the truest elements of these and of pleasure to form our judgement of both.
pro. Right.
soc. Well, then, one part of knowledge is productive, the other has to do with education and support. Is that true ?
pro. It is.
soc. Let us first consider whether in the manual arts one part is more allied to knowledge, and the other less, and the one should be regarded as purest, the other as less pure.
pro. Yes, we ought to consider that.
soc. And should the ruling elements of each of them be separated and distinguished from the rest ?
pro. What are they, and how can they be separated ?
soc. For example, if arithmetic and the sciences of measurement and weighing were taken away from all arts, what was left of any of them would be, so to speak, pretty worthless.
pro. Yes, pretty worthless.
soc. All that would be left for us would be to conjecture and to drill the perceptions by practice and experience, with the additional use of the powers of guessing, which are commonly called arts and acquire their efficacy by practice and toil.
pro. That is undeniable.
soc. Take music first; it is full of this ; it attains harmony by guesswork based on practice, not by measurement; and flute music throughout tries to find the pitch of each note as it is produced by guess,
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pevovaa, ature ttoXv peptypevov €%€i.v to pr] ua<f>es, crpuepov 8e to /Senator.
npn. ’AAijfleoraTa.
B sn. Kai prjv larpcKT^v re Kal yeo)pylav Kal Kv^epvrjTLKrjV Kal cttparity lkt]V cbcravrcos evpjjaropev eXpvcras.
npn. Kai iravv ye,
sn. TeKTOvucr/v 8e ye, otpai, irXelcrrois peTpois re Kal opyavocs xpcopevrjv ra ttoXXtjv aKplftetav avrrj Tropl^ovra rexviKcorepav tcov ttoXXcov eTrtOTrjpcov Trapex^rac.
npn. II?j;
sn. Kara re vavmrjylav Kal Kar* OLKo8oplav Kal ev ttoXXols dXXois Trjs gvXovpyucfjs. Kavovi yap, otpai, Kal ropvcp yp^Tat Kal Sia/tyry Kal araOpr] C Kal tlvi Trpocraycoylcp1 KCKopi/jevpevcp.
npn. Kai rravv ye, co Ucoxpares, dpOcos Xeyeis.
sn. Q co pev toIvvv r^s Xeyopevas rexvas, ra? pev povcn,K7j gvveTropevas ev rocs epyocs eXdrrovos aKpifielas pertcrxovaas, ras 8e reKTOViKrj vXelovo?.
npn. KeZa^co.
sn. Tovtcov Se ravra? aKpc^ecrraras elvat re^va?, as vvv 817 TrpcoTas eiiropev.
npn. ^ApcOprjTCKrjv </>alvei poi, Xeyetv Kal ouas peTa ravTTjS Texyas ec/>0ey$co vvv 8r].
D sn. flaw pev odv. aAA’, a> flpcorap^e, dp* ov StTras1 av Kal TavTas XeKTeov; Trios;
npn. Iloias 8r/ Xeyets;
^n. v Aptbp'rjTLKTjv irpcbTov *b,p ovk 'aTiA'^v pev TLva tt]v tcov itoXXcov (fraTeov, aXXrjv 8* av rr]v tcov </>iXoao(f)ovvTcov ;
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so that the amount of uncertainty mixed up in it is great, and the amount of certainty small.
pro. Very true.
soc. And we shall find that medicine and agriculture and piloting and generalship are all in the same case.
pro. Certainly.
soc. But the art of building, I believe, employs the greatest number of measures and instruments which give it great accuracy and make it more scientific than most arts.
pro. In what way ?
soc. In shipbuilding and house-building, and many other branches of wood-working. For the artisan uses a rule, I imagine, a lathe, compasses, a chalk-line, and an ingenious instrument called a vice.
pro. Certainly, Socrates ; you are right.
soc. Let us, then, divide the arts, as they are called, into two kinds, those which resemble music, and have less accuracy in their works, and those which, like building, are more exact.
pro. Agreed.
soc. And of these the most exact are the arts which I just now mentioned first.
pro. I think you mean arithmetic and the other arts you mentioned with it just now.
soc. Certainly. But, Protarchus, ought not these to be divided into two lands ? What do you say ?
pro. What kinds ?
soc. Are there not two kinds of arithmetic, that of the people and that of philosophers ?
1 irpovaywylip rec. t Hesychius Suidas: irpoffayuyeLtp Bt irpoaywyltp T.
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npn. II?) TTore 8toptaap.evos ovv aAAijv, ttjv 8e dXXrjv Oelrj tls av dpcdpL'pTLKpv;
sn. Ou afUKpos opos, a> HpcoTapxe. ot pev yap ttov povddas dvlaovs KarapL3pLOVvrai tcov TrepL E dpiOpLov, oiov (TTpardiTeda 8vo /cat ftovs 8vo Kal 8vo ra apaKporara ?) /cat Ta ttovtcov pLeyLcrra’ ol 8 ovk av ttotc avTots avvaKoXovOrjcreiav, et pd] p,ovd8a pLovddos eKacrrqs tcov pvupuov pur/Sepaav dXXrjv dXXps Siatfiepovcrdv tls OrjCTCL.
npn. Kat pLaXa ev Aeyets ov crpLLKpav 8ta-(f>opdv tcov irepl dpcOptov tcvto^ovtcov, doaTe Xoyov eyecv 8vo avrds etvat.
Sn. Tt 8e; XoyioriKTj Kal pLeTpryrLKT] 171 Kara reKTovLKTjv Kal Kar* epLTropLK’Yjv rrjs Kara (J>lXo-57 aocf)Lav yecopLerpLas Te Kal XoyLapLtov KaTap,eXeTO)-pLevcvv—ttorepov dos p^ta eKaTepa XeKTeov r/ 8vo TcOcopLev;
npn. Ty TrpoaOev eTropcevos eyaty' av 8uo /caTa Trjv epLT]V i/vp(f)ov TiOeLpv eKarepav tovtcov.
Sn. ’OpOais. oS 8’ eve/ca TavTa 'npoYjveyKap.eOa els to pLecrov, dpa evvoeis;
npn. ’Tacos, aAAa ae flovXolpLYjV av aTro^vaaOaL to vvv epcoTcopevov.
sn. Ao/cet tolvvv epLocye o&ros d Xdyos, ovx t/ttov oTe XeyeLV avTOV 'ppyopceda, Tais Tfiovals B ^tjtcov dvTLaTpo<f)OV evTavda TTpopefiXTjKevaL, gko~ ttcov dpa ecrTL tls erepas aAA^ Kadapcorepa eTTLaTTj-pLT)S eiTLCTTripLT], KaOaTTCp Tfiovfjs ‘TjdoV'q.
npn. Kat pLaXa craves tovto ye, otl TavO eveKa tovtcov eTTLKeyelpYjKev.
35.	sn. Tt ovv; ap’ ovk ev p,ev tols ep/TTpO' 1 i] add. corr. Ven. 189: om. BT.
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pro. How can one kind of arithmetic be distinguished from the other ?
soc. The distinction is no small one, Protarchus. For some arithmeticians reckon unequal units, for instance, two armies and two oxen and two very small or incomparably large units ; whereas others refuse to agree with them unless each of countless units is declared to differ not at all from each and every other unit.
pro. You are certainly quite right in saying that there is a great difference between the devotees of arithmetic, so it is reasonable to assume that it is of two kinds.
soc. And how about the arts of reckoning and measuring as they are used in building and in trade when compared with philosophical geometry and elaborate computations—shall we speak of each of these as one or as two ?
pro. On the analogy of the previous example, I should say that each of them was two.
soc. Right. But do you understand why I introduced this subject ?
pro. Perhaps ; but I wish you would give the answer to your question.
soc. This discussion of ours is now, I think, no less than when we began it, seeking a counterpart of pleasure, and therefore it has introduced the present subject and is considering whether there is one kind of knowledge purer than another, as one pleasure is purer than another.
pro. That is very clear; it was evidently introduced with that object.
soc. Well, had not the discussion already found
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oOev €77* dAAois aAAojV Texyrjv ovcrav dv'qvprjKei.v* aa^earepav Kal dcrafiecrrepav dXXrjV aAA^s-;
npn. flaw pev ovv.
Sn. Ev tovtols be ap ov nva Texyrjv co? o/zoj-vvpov cf)0ey^dpevos, eis 86gav KaTacm/yras cos pLas, C TraAiv cos 8volv erravepcoTa tovto lv avTOLV to era<f>es Kal to KaOapov Trepi ravra rrorepov Y] tcov </>lXo-ao<f>ovvTcov T] pr] </>lXooo(/)OVVTcov aKpiflecrrepov ex^t;
npn. Kat pdXa 8okcl poL tovto bcepcoTav.
sn. Tiv* ovv, a> UpcoTapxe, avTco 8l8opev airo-
Kpicav;
npn. ^coKpaTes, els 0avpacrrov 8ia</>opas peye0os els aac/i^vecav TrpoeXTjXv6ap,ev eTTicrrrjpLcov.
sn. Ovkovv aTroKpwovp,eOa pq.ov;
npn. Tt p'qv; Kal elprjcrda) ye oti ttoXv pev a^rat tcov aXXcov re^vaiv btac/yepoven, tovtcov 3 D avrcov al Trepi TTjv tcov ovtcos cfjLXocrocffOVVTCov opprjv apT}Xavov axptfieia Te Kal dXy]0ela Trepi perpa Te Kal apcOpovs bcacftepovoiv.
Sn. *E<7TO) ravra /card oe, Kal aol Sy TriarevovTes OappovvTes aTroKptvopeOa tols beivocs Trepi Xoycov oXkt^v—
npn. To ttolov;
Sn. elcrl 8vo apcOpiyriKal Kal 8vo peTpTprucal Kal ravrais1 2 aAAat rotavrac avveTropevai avxva.1, ttjv 8i8vp6T7jTa exovaat ravrdv, ovopaTOS 8e evos KeKoi-vcopevac.
E npn. At.8copev rv^ dyaOrj tovtols ovs (fas 8eL-vovs eivai ravrdv ttjv arroKpLcrLv, d> UcoKpaTes.
1 &vi]vpTfiKeiv Burnet (avijup^Ket corr. Ven. 189): &vevpl<rK€iv BT.
2 Kal 5uo p,eTpi}riKal rairati B: Kal rai^rats T.
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in what preceded that the various arts had various purposes and various degrees of exactness ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And after having given an art a single name in what has preceded, thereby making us think that it was a single art, does not the discussion now assume that the same art is two and ask whether the art of the philosophers or that of the non-philosophers possesses the higher degree of clearness and purity ?
pro. Yes, I think that is just the question it asks, soc. Then what reply shall we make, Protarchus ? pro. Socrates, we have found a marvellously great difference in the clearness of different kinds of knowledge.
soc. That will make the reply easier, will it not ?
pro. Yes, to be sure ; and let our reply be this, that the arithmetical and metrical arts far surpass the others and that of these the arts which are stirred by the impulse of the true philosophers are immeasurably superior in accuracy and truth about measures and numbers.
soc. We accept that as our judgement, and relying upon you we make this confident reply to those who are clever in straining arguments----
pro. What reply ?
soc. That there are two arts of arithmetic and two of measuring, and many other arts which, like these, are twofold in this way, but possess a single name in common.
pro. Let us give this answer, Socrates, to those who you say are clever; I hope we shall have luck with it.
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SQ. Tauras ovv Xeyopev erTbar'qp.as aKpbfteZs pd~ Xbara eivai,;
npn. Ilavu p,ev ovv.
sn. ’AAA* Tipas, a> Xlpdorapye, dvalvobr dv r; tov dbaXeyeaBab dvvapbbs, el rcva rrpd avrrjs dXXrjv Kplvabpbev.
58 npn. Tlva 8e Tavrrjv aS Set Xeyeov;
Sn. AfjXov orb'd1 rras av1 rtfv ye vvv Xeyopevrjv yvovf]. ty]v yap rrepb to ov Kab to ovroos Kab to Kara ravrov del rre^vKos rrdvroos eyooye dtp>ab TjyeZaBab gvprravras daobs vov Kal apbbKpov rrpoa-ripT^Tab pbaKpai dXTjBeardrrjv eivai. yvdoabv av de rl; rra>s tovto, c3 Upcorapye, dbaKplvobs dv;
npn. ’'Hkovop pev eycjoye, co ILdoKpares, eKa-arore Vopylov iroXXaKbs dos rj tov rrelBebv ttoXv dbac^epob rraadov reyycdv' irdvra yap vcfi avrfj B SovAa St’ okovtoov aAA* ov dbd ^las irobovro, Kal p,aKp(p apbOTT) rraaajv ebr; tcov re^vcov' vvv o ovre aob ovre orj eKecvcp povAobp,T)V av evavTba TbBeaOab.
sn. Ta oirXa p,ob doKets ftovXrjdels elrreZv alayyv-Bels d'TToXbrrebv.
npn. ^Ecrrco vvv ravra ravrrj orry aob doKCb.
sn. TAp’ odv alrbos eyd) rov p,r) KaXcos vtto-Xaftebv ae;
npn. To rroZov;
Sn. Ovk, d) (ftbXe Updfrapxe, rovro eycoye etfi-row rru), Tbs Teyyri i] Tbs €7Tbarrjp,r] rraacov Obatpepeb C rat pbeylarr] Kal dplarrj Kal rrXeZara dx^eXovaa rjpbds, aAAa rls rrore rd oraches Kal raKpb^es Kal to dXrjde-ararov emaKorreb, Kav ei apbLKpa Kab apbbKpa ovb-vaaa, tovt earbvovvvoy ^yrovpbev. aAA opa’ovoe 366
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soc. These, then, we say, are the most exact arts or sciences ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. But the art of dialectic would spurn us, Protarchus, if we should judge that any other art is preferable to her.
pro. But what is the art to which this name belongs ?
soc. Clearly anybody can recognize the art I mean ; for I am confident that all men who have any intellect whatsoever believe that the knowledge which has to do with being, reality, and eternal immutability is the truest kind of knowledge. What do you think, Protarchus ?
pro. I have often heard Gorgias constantly maintain that the art of persuasion surpasses all others ; for this, he said, makes all things subject to itself, not by force, but by their free will, and is by far the best of all arts ; so now I hardly like to oppose either him or you.
soc. It seems to me that you wanted to speak and threw down your arms out of modesty.
pro. Very well; have it as you like.
soc. Is it my fault that you have misunderstood ?
pro. Misunderstood what ?
soc. My question, dear Protarchus, was not as yet what art or science surpasses all others by being the greatest and best and most useful to us : what I am trying to find out at present is which art, however little and of little use, has the greatest regard for clearness, exactness, and truth. See; you will not
1	otlt) Thompson:	B: 8ti T.
2	7ra$ Madvig: iraffav BT.
8 6vi.vaaa Bekker: ivrivaao. B: dj'b'aaa T.
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yap dTreyflijcrei Fopyta, tt} p,ev ckclvov UTrapyetv Trpos xpelav tols dv3p cotto ls KpareLV, 7) 8 clttov eyd) vvv TTpayfiarcLa, KaOarrep tov XevKOV TTepL TOT€ eXeyOV, KOV €L OpLLKpOV, KdOapOV 8’ CLTj, TOV D TToXXoV KCLL pLTj TOLOVTOV ^LafiepeLV TOVTCp y* aVTCp tu> aX'^deuTaTcp, kol vvv 87} <?(/>68pa 8Lavo7]0evTes Kac iKavcos 8LaXoyLcrdp,evoc, ets TLvas co^eXelas eTTLOTTjiiajv fiXei/savTes p/fre TLvas ev8oKLp,tas, dXX* €L TLS 7rec/)VK€ TT]S l/lVyrjs Tj/JLCOV 8wapiS epav T6 tov aXrjOovs Kal navra eveKa tovtov TrpdrTeLV, Tavrrjv e'lTrcopev dLegepewryjapevoL, to Kadapov vov re /cat </)pOVY]Cr€<OS> €L TaVTTjV paXlOTa €K TCOV CLKOTCOV €KT7jo0aL <f>aLp,€V dv 7] TLva €T€paV TaVTTjS KVpLCO-E T€pav TjpLLV ^7]T7)T€0V.
npn. AAAa okottco, Kal xaX&rrov, ot/xat, avyxco-pTjcral TLva dXXTJV €7TLOT7jpL7]V 7J TC^yT^V T7]S dXvflcLaS avT^x^crOai pLaXXov tj tovttjv.
Sn. 9A.p* ovv evvoTjcras to tolovSc eipyKas o XeycLS vvv, cos al TToXXal re^vac, /cat oaot1 Trepl 59 TavTa 7T€7r6v7]VTai, rtpaiTov p,ev Sdgais ypcbvTaL Kal Ta Trepl 8d^as ^tjtovol awTerapLevcos2; el Te Kal Trepl ^vaecos TjyeLTal tls ^tjtclv, occrO* otl to. Trepl tov Koop,ov TovSe, ottt) tc yeyovev Kal orrTf Traaxyc tl Kal ott7) ttolcl, TavTa ^tjtcl Sia fltov; c/>aLp,ev dv TavTa, i] ttcos;
npn. Qvtcjos.
sn. Ovkovv ov Trepl ra ovra del, Trepl Se ra yi/yvo/ieva Kal yev7]u6p,eva Kal yeyovoTa 'qpLcov 6 TOLOVTOS dv'ppTjTaL TOV TTOVOV J
1	8<roi Ast: Saai BT.
• awT€Ta/j.^vws coir. Ven. 189: awTeray/j^vus B: £vvT€Tay~ V-ivw T.
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make Gorgias angry if you grant that his art is superior for the practical needs of men, but say that the study of which I spoke is superior in the matter of the most perfect truth, just as I said in speaking about the white that if it was small and pure it was superior to that which was great but impure. Now, therefore, with careful thought and due consideration, paying attention neither to the usefulness nor to the reputation of any arts or sciences, but to that faculty of our souls, if such there be, which by its nature loves the truth and does all things for the sake of the truth, let us examine this faculty and say whether it is most likely to possess mind and intelligence in the greatest purity, or we must look for some other faculty which has more valid claims.
pro. I am considering, and I think it is difficult to concede that any other science or art cleaves more closely to truth than this.
soc. In saying that, did you bear in mind that the arts in general, and the men who devote themselves to them, make use of opinion and persistently investigate things which have to do with opinion? And even if they think they are studying nature, they are spending their lives in the study of the things of this world, the manner of their production, their action, and the forces to which they are subjected. Is not that true ?
pro. Yes, it is.
soc. Such thinkers, then, toil to discover, not eternal verities, but transient productions of the present, the future, or the past ?
36p
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npn. * AXr/OeoTOTa.
sn. Tovtojv ovv tl ou</>es av <(>aLpev rrj aKpifle-B crraTT) dXrfleLO yiyveaOaL, (Sv	^8ev
TTO)TTOT€ KOTO, TOVTO prfl’ e(eL pT)T€ €L$ TO VVV TTOpOV
€X€C; K '	~
npn. Kai ttojs;
Sn. II epi ovv to py KeKTrjpeva flefloLOTT)Ta prjo TjVTLVOVV 7TO)S OV TTOTC fleflaLOV ytyVOL^ TJpLV KOL otlovv;
npn. Ot/xai pev ov&apd>$.
sn. Ov8’ dpavovs ov8e tls eTrLOT'qpr) Trepl ovto. eoTL to dXrjOeoTaTov eyovaa.
npn. Ovkovv eucds ye.
36. sn. Tov pev 819 ere koi epe koI Vopylav kol <btXT}l3ov ypr] crvxya xalpeLV edv, ro8e 8e 81a-C papTvpacrdaL tu> Xoycp.
npn. To ttolov;
sn. eQs rf Trepl ckclvo eaO' rjpLV to Te flefloLov koI to KaOapov Kal to dXrjdes kol o Xeyopev elXLKpLves, Trepl to del koto to ovto ojoovtojs OpLKTOTOTO e^OVTO, T] €K€LVO)V OTL poALOTO eoTL ^vyyeves" ra S’ aAAa Travra bevTepd tc koI vorepa XeKTeov.
npn. ’AXrjOeaTOTa Xeyecs.
sn. Ta tcov dvopoTCvv Trepl to tolovto koX-Aicrra ap* ov tols koXXlutols ^lkolototov dtrovepeLv;
npn. Eikos ye.
D sn. Ovkovv vovs cotI koI <f>p6vT]OLS> d y dv tls Ttpr/oeLe pdXLGTO dvopara;
1	Stephanas: tj BT.
2	Setjrepos BT (Seur^pws corr. Ven. 189): SeiJrepos bracketed by Hermann.
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pro. Perfectly true.
soc. And can we say that any of these things becomes certain, if tested by the touchstone of strictest truth, since none of them ever was, will be, or is in the same state ?
pro. Of course not.
soc. How can we gain anything fixed whatsoever about things which have no fixedness whatsoever ?
pro. In no way, as it seems to me.
soc. Then no mind or science which is occupied with them possesses the most perfect truth.
pro. No, it naturally does not.
soc. Then we must dismiss the thought of you and me and Gorgias and Philebus, and make this solemn declaration on the part of our argument.
pro. What is the solemn declaration ?
soc. That fixed and pure and true and what we call unalloyed knowledge has to do with the things which are eternally the same without change or mixture, or with that which is most akin to them ; and all other things are to be regarded as secondary and inferior.
pro. Very true.
soc. And of the names applied to such matters, it would be fairest to give the finest names to the finest things, would it not ?
pro. That is reasonable.
soc. Are not mind, then, and wisdom the names which we should honour most ?
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npn. Nai'.
Sn. lauT apa ev Tabs irepb to ov ovtojs ewobabs ecrriv airyKpbft<jop,eva dpOcos Kelpeva KaXetcrdab.
npn. Haw pev ovv.
sn. i\at prjv a ye et$- ttjv Kpbabv eya) Tore Trap-ecr\6pr]v, ovk aAA’ ecrriv r] ravra rd dvdpara.
npn. Tt fjvr)v> aj Yid)kpares;
Sn. Etev. rd pev 8rj (f>pov^cred>s re Kal y]8ovy]s E Trepb Trpos TTjv aXX^Xatv pbgbv el Tbs ^alrj KaOaTrepel dppbovpyols Tjpbv eg d>v Y] ev ols Set 8ypcovpyccv Tt, vrapa/ceta^at, KaXcos av rep Xdyep aTTCbKagob.
npn. Kat paXa.
sn. To Si) perd ravra dp* ov pcyvvvac eirt^et-prjreov;
npn. Tt p,rjv;
sn. Ovkovv ra8e TrpoecTrovcrb Kal dvaavncracrcv «^>\»/)/	« >/	*
Tjp,as avrovs opuorepov av e^ot;
npn. Ta ttota;
sn. ‘'A /cat Trporepov epbV'qoOrjpLev' eS S’ rj rrap-obpta 8okci e^etv, rd Kal 8ls Kal rpls rd ye KaXcos 60 ^Xov dTravarroXecv rep Xoycp Setv.
npn. Tt pr/v;
sn. <bepe 8t) Trpos Alos' otpab yap ovreoerb ttcds tcl rdre Xeydevra prjdfjvab.
npn. Ila/s';
sn. ^IX'qPds </>7](Tb rrjv t]8ovt]V ctkottov dpOdv Traab £<pobs yeyovevab Kal 8ebv iravras rovrov erro-yd^eaOab, Kal 8rj Kal rdyaOdv rovr avrd elvab ^vpiraab, Kal 8vo dvdpara, dyaddv Kal r]8v, evl rbvb Kab </)vaeb pba rovro) dp0a>s reOevr*1 eyebv HLaiKpd-
1 rotfrw 6p0us t€0^vt Heindorf: tovto 6p0us TtOev BT.
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pro. Yes.
soc. Then these names are applied most accurately and correctly to cases of contemplation of true being.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And these are precisely the names which I brought forward in the first place as parties to our suit.
pro. Yes, of course they are, Socrates.
soc. Very well. As to the mixture of wisdom and pleasure, if anyone were to say that we are like artisans, with the materials before us from which to create our work, the simile would be a good one.
pro. Certainly.
soc. And is it, then, our next task to try to make the mixture ?
pro. Surely.
soc. Would it not be better first to repeat certain things and recall them to our minds ?
pro. What things ?
soc. Those which we mentioned before. I think the proverb “ we ought to repeat twice and even three times that which is good ” is an excellent one.
pro. Surely.
soc. Well then, in God’s name ; I think this is the gist of our discussion.
pro. What is it ?
soc. Philebus says that pleasure is the true goal of every living being and that all ought to aim at it, and that therefore this is also the good for all, and the two designations “ good ” and “ pleasant ” are properly and essentially one ; Socrates, however,
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B tt]S 8* ev1 pev ov cfocn tout eivai, 8vo Se KaOdnep rd. dvopara, koi rd re ayaBov Kal rd r]8v 8iac/>opov dAAijAtov cfrvcriv e%etv, paXXov Se /xero^ov eivai rrjs rov ayaBov poipas rXv ^povncriv p rrjv x]8ovpv. ov ravr eariv re Kai yv ra rore Aeyopeva, cb Tlpcorapye;
npn. %e/>d8pa piev ovv.
sn. Ovkovv Kal ro8e Kal rore Kal vvv rjp'iv dv gvvopoXoyoiro ;
npn. To ttolov;
sn. T-qv rdyaBov 8ia<j>epeiv efivaiv rcp8e rcov aXXcov,
c npn. T/vt;
Sn. 9£li irapet'q rovr* del rcov £cpcov 8ia reXovs ttclvtcos Kac ttclvty], /jltjogvos GTGpov ttotg gtl irpocr-8eiaBai, rd Se iKavdv reXecvrarov e^etv. ov% ovrcos;
npn. Ovrco piev odv.
sn. Ovkovv rep Xdycp eTreipddppev ^atpls €Ka-repov eKarepov Bevres els rov fttov eKacrrcov, dpiKrov piev 7]8ovTpv </>povi](J€i, <f>pdv7]oriv Se cocravrcos Tjoovrjs fMTjoe to apAKporarov ^xoverav;
npn. ravra.
D sn. Mair ovv r/piiv avrebv rore rrdrepov ikovov e8ogev eival rep;
npn. Kat ttcos;
37. sn. Et Se ye TraprjvexBrjpiev n rore, vvv dariejovv eiravaXaflaw dpBdrepov eiTrara), pivqpriv Kal eftpdvTjiTiv Kal eTTurrTjpi/rpv Kal dX^Brj 86^av rvs > ~	/	n /	\	~ >r	u
aVTT)$ LOCOS TLUGpLGVOS KOL GKOTTOW GL TL$ CWGV r	/>	> v € te	**t	\ f n
TOVTCOV OGgaLT OV OL KCLL OTLOVV GLVOL 7] KCLL yLyVGOUOL,
1 iv Badham: irpurov BT.
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says that they are not one, but two in fact as in name, that the good and the pleasant differ from one another in nature, and that wisdom’s share in the good is greater than pleasure’s. Is not and was not that what was said, Protarchus ?
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And furthermore, is not and was not this a point of agreement among us ?
pro. What ?
soc. That the nature of the good differs from all else in this respect.
pro. In what respect ?
soc. That whatever living being possesses the good always, altogether, and in all ways, has no further need of anything, but is perfectly sufficient. We agreed to that ?
pro. We did.
soc. And then we tried in thought to separate each from the other and apply them to individual lives, pleasure unmixed with wisdom and likewise wisdom which had not the slightest alloy of pleasure ?
pro. Yes.
soc. And did we think then that either of them would be sufficient for any one ?
pro. By no means.
soc. And if we made any mistake at that time, let any one now take up the question again. Assuming that memory, wisdom, knowledge, and true opinion belong to the same class, let him ask whether anyone would wish to have or acquire anything whatsoever without these not to speak of pleasure,
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pp otl 8t) y€ e’109 cos TrXeLcrrpv e*09 cos crc[>o • dpordrpv, pv ppre aXp0a>s doga^oL yalpecv ppre rd E Trapdirav yLyvcdvKOL tl ttotc TrerrovOe ird0o$ ppr9 av pvpppv rov rrdOovs ppd9 ovtlvovv xpdvov e%oL. ravra de Xeyerco1 Kal Trepi eppovpcrecos, et ns avev TTdcn)? pdovps Kal rfjs ^pa^vrarps degavr9 av c^pdvpaLV paXXov t) per a tlvcov pdovaiv p Traaas pdovds xcopls </>povpaecos paXXov 7} perd </>povpaecos av tlvos.
npn. Ovk eanv, co Hook pares, dXX ovdev Set ravra ye iroXXaKLS errepcordv.
61 sn. Ovkovv rd ye reXeov Kal Trdoav aeperdv Kal rd TravrairaaLV dya0dv ovderepov av tovtcov e’lp ;
npn. 11(59 yap av;
xn. To tolvvv aya0dv tjtol crac/>d)s Kal TLva tvttov avrov XrjTrreov, lv9, drrep eXeyopev, devrepeta e/ £ /	>/
OTO) OaMTO/JLGV
npn. 9Op0drara XeyeLS.
xn. Ovkovv dddv pev TLva errl rdya0dv elX^apev; npn. Ttva;
Xn. Ka0direp e’l rts TLva dv0pcoTTOV ^tjtcov rrjv B OLKrjCXLV TTpCOTOV dp0O)$ IV9 OLKCL 7TV0OLTO avTov, p,eya tl ot) ttov Trpos rry evpeoLV av ^XQi TOV pevov.
npn. IIa)9 d9 ov;
Xn. Kat vvv dp 719 Xdyos eppvvoev r/pLV, coairep Kal Kar9 dpxds, pp ^preev ev ru> dpLKrco filco rdya0dv aXX9 eV TCp pLKTCp.
npn. ITavu ye.
xn. *EAt719 ppv TrXelcov ev rep pL%0evrL KaXcos rd ^provpevov ecrecrOaL c^avepcdrepov p ev rep pp;
1 Xey^rw Vahlen: Xiyu B: Xtye T.
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be it never so abundant or intense, if he could have no true opinion that he is pleased, no knowledge whatsoever of what he has felt, and not even the slightest memory of the feeling. And let him ask in the same way about wisdom, whether anyone would wish to have wisdom without any, even the slightest, pleasure rather than with some pleasures, or all pleasures without wisdom rather than with some wisdom.
pro. That is impossible, Socrates ; it is useless to ask the same question over and over again.
soc. Then the perfect, that which is to be desired by all and is altogether good, is neither of these ?
pro. Certainly not.
soc. We must, then, gain a clear conception of the good, or at least an outline of it, that we may, as we said, know to what the second place is to be assigned.
pro. Quite right.
soc. And have we not found a road which leads to the good ?
pro. What road ?
soc. If you were looking for a particular man and first found out correctly where he lived, you would have made great progress towards finding him whom you sought.
pro. Yes, certainly.
soc. And just now we received an indication, as we did in the beginning, that we must seek the good, not in the unmixed, but in the mixed life.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Surely there is greater hope that the object of our search will be clearly present in the well mixed life than in the life which is not well mixed ?
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npn. Iio Av ye.
sn. Tots' 817 Oeois, u> Uparrapxe, evyopevoi Kepavvvwpev, eire Aidvvcros eire "H^atcrros et0’ ocrns Oecov ravrrjv rfy npYjv etA^e rfjs crvyKpdaeaJs.
npn. flaw pev ovv.
sn. Kat pi]v KaOdrrep Yjpiv oivoxdois run nap-ecrrdcri Kpfjvcw peXiros pev dv aTreiKa^oi ns rrjv tyjs YjdovYjs, rrjv 8e rrjs <f)povTjaeaJS VYj</>avriKY)V Kal doivov avcmqpov Kal vytetvov rivds vdaros, as 77poOvpYyreov d)s /caAAtora ovppiyvvvai.
npn. Heos' yap ov;
sn. Oepe 817 irporepov dpa iraarav YjdovYjv Traarj (f>povrjuei piyvvvres rov KaXcds dv pdXicrra eni-rvxoipev;
npn. *Toxos.
sn. ’AAA’ ovk d(T</>aXeS' 8e aKwfivvorepov dv piyvvoipev, Sdgav pot 8oku) nva aTro^yvacrdai dv.
npn. Ae'ye rcva.
sn. ’Hr Yjpcv rfiovtf re aXT]0d)S> cos oldpeda, paXXov erepas dXXr] Kal 3y] Kal Texv'r] rexvrjs aKpL-fteerrepa;
npn. Heos yap ov;
sn. Kat eTTcoTiqpT] 8rj eYrcar^pYjs Sid</>opos, yj pev ezrt rd ycyvopeva Kal aTroXXvpeva airoflXeiToucra, Y] 8e errl rd p'qre ycyvopeva pyre drroXXvpeva, Kara ravra 8e /cat coaavTcos ovra del. ravrov els ro dXyjOes eTrcaKOTTOvpevoi rqyYjaapeOa eKelvYjs dXYjQeurepav eivai.
npn. flaw pev ovv dpOais.
sn. Ovkovv et raXydearara rpY/para eKarepas i^oipev irparrov avppl^avres, dpa iKavd ravra avyKeKpapeva rdv dyarrY^rorarov ^lov dnepya-378
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pro. Far greater.
soc. Let us make the mixture, Protarchus, with a prayer to the gods, to Dionysus or Hephaestus, or whoever he be who presides over the mixing.
pro. By all means.
soc. We are like wine-pourers, and beside us are fountains—that of pleasure may be likened to a fount of honey, and the sober, wineless fount of wisdom to one of pure, health-giving water—of which we must do our best to mix as well as possible.
pro. Certainly we must.
soc. Before we make the mixture, tell me : should we be most likely to succeed by mixing all pleasure with all wisdom ?
pro. Perhaps.
soc. But that is not safe ; and I think I can offer a plan by which we can make our mixture with less risk.
pro. What is it ?
soc. We found, I believe, that one pleasure was greater than another and one art more exact than another ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. And knowledge was of two kinds, one turning its eyes towards transitory things, the other towards things which neither come into being nor pass away, but are the same and immutable for ever. Considering them with a view to truth, we judged that the latter was truer than the former.
pro. That is quite right.
soc. Then what if we first mix the truest sections of each and see whether, when mixed together, they are capable of giving us the most adorable life,
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crdp,eva Trapex^w 7jp.iv, 7) twos eTi TrpocrdeopeOa Kai TCOV p,T] TOLOVTCOV;
62	npn. *E/xoi yovv 8okc 8pav ovtcos.
38.	SQ. "Ecttw 8y] tls r/piv cf>povcdv dvOpcoTros avTTjs Trepc oucacoavvYjSj o tc ecru, kcu Aoyov eycov erropLevov tco voew, koc 07} kcll TTGpc tcov aAAcov airavTCOv tcov ovtcov cocravTCOs ocavoovp,€vo$.
npn. "Eotco ydp ovv.
sn. ’’Ap’ ovv ovtos ikovcos emoTijpYjs efei, kvkXov pev Kal a<j>alpas avrrjs ttjs Gelas tov Xoyov excov, TYjv 3e dvGpcoTrlvTjv tovtov acjtaipav Kal tovs kvkXovs tovtovs dyvocdv, Kal xpd>pevos ev oucodopla B Kal tols dXXois dp,olcos Kavdui Kal tols kvkXols;
npn. FeAotap dcddecrw Yjpcov, co ^(OKpaTes, ev Tais Oelais ovcrav piovov eTriOTYip,ais Xeyop,ev.
sn. neo? c/)Y)s; T] tov i/tevSovs Kavdvos dp,a Kal tov kvkXov tt]V ov fleftaiov ovde KaOapav Texvyv epflXrjTeov Kowfi Kal avyKpaTeov;
npn. ’AvayKaiov ydp, ei pceXXei tls rjpccov Kal tt)V ddov eKaoTOTe e^evpYjcrew otKaSe.
Sn. TH Kal piovaiK^v, vjv dXlyov epiirpoaGev c €(f>ap,ev aToxdaecos Te Kal puprfcrecos pieoTrjv ovaav KadapoTTjTos evbeiv;
npn. ’AvayKaiov (fralverai ep.oi.ye, elirep ye rjpicdv 6 ptos eaTai Kal oncouovv ttotc flIos.
Sn. BouAet S?}Ta, cocrnep Gvpcopds vtt9 oxXov tis coGovpievos Kal ^la^opievos, yTTYjOels dvaTTCTaoas Tas Gvpas dcf)cd vraaas Tas eTTicrT^pias eiopeiv Kal pilyvvadai 6p,ov KaOapa ttjv evdeeuTepav;
D npn. Ovkovv eycoye oc8a, co UcoKpaTes, d ti tis dv pXd'TTTOiTO Ttacras Xaftdtv ras aXXas eTTiarripas, excov Tas irpcoras.
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or whether we still need something more and different ?
pro. I think that is what we should do.
soc. Let us assume, then, a man who possesses wisdom about the nature of justice itself, and reason in accordance with his wisdom, and has the same kind of knowledge of all other things.
pro. Agreed.
soc. Now will this man have sufficient knowledge, if he is master of the theory of the divine circle and sphere, but is ignorant of our human sphere and human circles, even when he uses these and other kinds of rules or patterns in building houses ?
pro. We call that a ridiculous state of intellect in a man, Socrates, which is concerned only with divine knowledge.
soc. What ? Do you mean to say that the uncertain and impure art of the false rule and circle is to be put into our mixture ?
pro. Yes, that is inevitable, if any man is ever to find his own way home.
soc. And must we add music, which we said a little while ago was full of guesswork and imitation and lacked purity ?
pro. Yes, I think we must, if our life is to be life at all.
soc. Shall I, then, like a doorkeeper who is pushed and hustled by a mob, give up, open the door, and let all the kinds of knowledge stream in, the impure mingling with the pure ?
pro. I do not know, Socrates, what harm it can do a man to take in all the other kinds of knowledge if he has the first.
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Sfl. Me#td> 8t) ras gvp,Trdoas peiv et? ttjv ttjs 'O/jLrjpov Kal [idXa TTOirjTiKYjs puoyayKelas vrroboyrjv;
npn. II aw /tev oSv.
39.	sn. Mefletvrar Kal iraXiv errl ttjv tcov rfiovoov TTTjyrjv ltcov. dos yap 8i€Vot)0t]IA€V auras piiyvvvai, rd tcov aXrjOcov pidpia irparrov, ovk e£eyeve0n rjpiiv, aAAa 8ta to Traoav dyairav cttlott)-E pnqv cis tovtov picOcipicv dOpdas Kal TTpdoOcv tcov t)8ov<jov.
npn. ’AA^^earara Aeyets*.
sn. "Qpa 8yj ftovXcvcoOai vcpv Kal Trcpl tcov rfiovcov, TTOTCpa Kal ravra? Trdoas adpdas d</>CTCov 7) Kal tovtcov trpcoTas [jicOctcov Y]p,LV ooai aXTfOeis.
npn. IIoAv ri Sta^epet Trpos ye aa^aAetav TrpcoTas Tas dXr/Ocis ddctvai.
sn. Me0eta0a)v 8rj. rt 8e /xera ravra; ap* ovk et p,ev Tives dv ay Katai, KaOdnep ckcl, ^vpi/MKTcov Kal TavTas;
npn. Tt 8* ov; Tas ye avayKatas 8t']7tov9cv.
63	sn. Et 8e ye /cat, KaOaTrep Tas T€%vas rraaas d^Xa^ds re /cat dx/teXipiov rjv cTriaTaaOai 8ta /?tov, /cat vvv 8r] ravra Aeyop-ev2 7rept tcov rj^ovdov, eiTrep Traoas rfiovas ojSea^at 8ta /Jtov avfi</>€pov re yptiv coti Kal d/SXaftes aTraoi, Traoas ovyicpareov.
npn. Jla/s* odv 8tj Trcpl avTcov tovtcov Xeycopiev3; Kal ttcos TTOicopicv;
sn. Ovx Yjp,as, co HpcoTapxc, diepcoTav XPV> T^s vfiovas 8e avTas Kal ras* fipoviqocis diarrwOavopicvovs B ro rotovSe aAAijAajv Trept.
1 e&y&ef}’ Stallbaum: ^eyevfiOi] BT.
* \iyop.ev corr. Ven. 189:	BT.
8 Xiywp.ev Ven. 189: X^yo/tej' BT.
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soc. Shall I, then, let them all flow into what Homer1 very poetically calls the mingling of the vales ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. They are let in ; and now we must turn again to the spring of pleasure. For our original plan for making the mixture, by taking first the true parts, did not succeed ; because of our love of knowledge, we let all kinds of knowledge in together before pleasure.
pro. Very true.
soc. So now it is time for us to consider about pleasures also, whether these, too, shall be all let loose together, or we shall let only the true ones loose at first.
pro. It is much safer to let loose the true first.
soc. We will let them loose, then. But what next ? If there are any necessary pleasures, as there were kinds of knowledge, must we not mix them with the true ?
pro. Of course ; the necessary pleasures must certainly be added.
soc. And as we said it was harmless and useful to know all the arts throughout our life, if we now say the same of pleasures—that is, if it is advantageous and harmless for us to enjoy all pleasures throughout life—they must all form part of the mixture.
pro. What shall we say about these pleasures, and what shall we do ?
soc. There is no use in asking us, Protarchus ; we must ask the pleasures and the arts and sciences themselves about one another.
1 Iliad iv. 453.
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npn. To ttolov;
Sn. “ T2 ^ZAai,1 €tr€ vfiovas vpas2 XPV irpocr-ayopevew ecre aAAa> orcpovv ovoparc, paw ovk av Se^atcr^e3 OLKeiv perd tftpovTjcreais Trdcrrjs t) tov <j>pov€Lv;’’ ot/tat pev Trpos ravra rod’ auras avayKaidrarov eivai Aeyeiv.
npn. To ttoiov;
Sn. "Oti Kaddirep epTrpoaOev epptfOr), “ rd povov t V	5 X	\ T /	/	V	/
Kac eprjpcov ecAcKpwes ecvac re yevos ovre iravv re
dvvardv ovr cocfieXipov irdvrcov ye pry rjyovpeOa y	<t » /p t t	» c	t
yevcov apcorov ev avu evos ovvocKecv rjpeev ro
rov yvyvuxjKew raAAa re jrdvra Kal avryv* Yjpcov reXeoos et’s dvvapiv eKaarrjv.”
npn. “ Kai /caAais ye eipifeare rd vvv,” ^aopev.
sn. ’Op&os. 7raAiv tolvvv perd rovro rry </>p6-vrjcav Kal rdv vovv dvepcorrjreov' ‘‘ap’ r/dovcov n
TTpoadeterde5 ev rrj avyKpdaei;” ^ai/xev vovv re Kal rrjv tjypdvrynv dvepcorcdvres.
I ~	-»\v	<<<£	>>
(pacev av locos, rjoovcov;
npn. Echo's.
•»X T '
av av rov
it / TTOLCOV.
sn. *0 de y 7)p,erepos Xoyos perd tout9 earlv ooe. rrpos rais aATjUecav eKecvais 7]oovaLS> (pYjaopLev, ap ere TTpocroeeau vpav ras peeycaras rjdovds avvolKovs ecvai Kal ras ac/iodpordras; ” ((	\	T V* f	ff i/	J ~ V (( V 5
Kac Trots, co Z^coKpares, cocos <pacev av, ac y y Q/	f	f < 9f	\	/	\ y t
epcrroocopcara re pevpea Yjpccv e^ovoc, ras yv^as ev acs oiKovpev raparrovaai dt,a pavueds T]dovds> Kal ylyveaQat re rjpas ty]V apyr^v ovk edvav, rd re ytyvopeva rjpatv reKva d)s rd rroXv, dC dpeXecav
1 <£>i'Xai corr. Ven. 189: <pl\e BT.
2 Vjuas recc. t: 7//xa$ BT.
8 S^atffOe corr. Vat.: 8^aa-0ai T: S^ecrffai B.
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pro. What shall we ask them ?
soc. “ Dear ones—whether you should be called pleasures or by any other name—would you choose to dwell with all wisdom, or with none at all ? ” I think only one reply is possible.
pro. What is it ?
soc. What we said before : “ For any class to be alone, solitary, and unalloyed is neither altogether possible nor is it profitable ; but of all classes, comparing them one with another, we think the best to live with is the knowledge of all other things and, so far as is possible, the perfect knowledge of our individual selves.”
pro. “ Your reply is excellent,” we shall tell them.
soc. Right. And next we must turn to wisdom and mind, and question them. We shall ask them, “ Do you want any further pleasures in the mixture ? ” And they might reply, “ What pleasures ? ”
pro. Quite likely.
soc. Then we should go on to say : “ In addition to those true pleasures, do you want the greatest and most intense pleasures also to dwell with you ? ” “ How can we want them, Socrates,” they might perhaps say, “ since they contain countless hindrances for us, inasmuch as they disturb with maddening pleasures the souls of men in which we dwell, thereby preventing us from being born at all, and utterly destroying for the most part, through the carelessness and forgetfulness which they engender,
4 at> (ttjv B) before ai-rfy bracketed by Wohlrab.
4 irpoaSecade] itpo<r8eiff0<u BT.
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Xrflpv epTroLovaac, TravrarraaL 8ta<f)0€ipovcrw; aAA* a?1 re rfiovas dXrjOeLS Kal KaOapds2 eiTrey, a^eSov OLKelas TjpLLV vdpc^e, Kal irpos ravrais ra$ peff vyLelas Kal tov aa)</>poveiv> Kal Kal ^vpTrdups dperps OTTocrai KaOdrrep Oeov orrabol ycyvopevai avrfi avvaKoXovOovac rrdvrp, ravras plyvw rdsz 3* del per* d<j>poavvps Kal rfjs dXXrjs kokIos erropevas ttoXXt) ttov dXoyla rep vep pLyvvvai tov ftovXdpevov otc KaXXlarrjv tddvra Kal daraaLaarordrpv pZ^w Kal Kpaatv, ev ravrp paOeZv TrecpacrOac ti irore ev re 64 dvOpcoTTCp Kal rep ttovtI 7re(/)VKev dyadov Kal rlva Ideav avrrjv etval rare pavrevreov.” dp* ovk ep(/>p6va)s ravra Kal eyovrous eavrov rov vovv aopev VTtep re avrov Kal pvppYjs Kal dogps dpOfjs aTTOKplvaaQai rd vvv pyOevra;
npn. liavraTTaai pev ovv.
sn. ’AAAa pLTpr Kal rode ye dvayKaiov, Kal ovk aAAojs av irore yevobro ovb av ev.
B npn. To ttolov;
Sn. ‘Qi prj pl^opev dX'qdei.av, ovk dv ttotc tovto dXrjddjs ytyvovro ovdd dv yevopevov clt).
npn. IIcDs ydp dv;
40.	sn. Ovdapujs. aAA* ei nvos en TrpocrdeZ Tfj avyKpdcrei ravr-p, Xeyere av re Kal (^IXp^os. epol pev ydp KaOarrepel Koapos ns dadtparos dp^ojv KaXcos epi/ivxov adoparos d vvv Xdyos dir-eipyaaOai </>aLverat,.
npn. Kai epol tolvvv, d) Hd)Kpares, ovra) Xeye bedoxOaL.
1 a\X’ &s Hermann: dXXas B: dXXas T.
2 Kaffapiis Hermann: KaOapte &s BT.
* plyvw rAs Heusde: p.iyv(>vTa.s BT.
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those of our children which are born ? But the true and pure pleasures, of which you spoke, you must consider almost our own by nature, and also those which are united with health and self-restraint, and furthermore all those which are handmaids of virtue in general and follow everywhere in its train as if it were a god,—add these to the mixture ; but as for the pleasures which follow after folly and all baseness, it would be very senseless for anyone who desires to discover the most beautiful and most restful mixture or compound, and to try to learn which of its elements is good in man and the universe, and what we should divine its nature to be, to mix these with mind.” Shall we not say that this reply which mind has now made for itself and memory and right opinion is wise and reasonable ?
pro. Certainly.
soc. But another addition is surely necessary, without which nothing whatsoever can ever come into being.
pro. What is it ?
soc. That in which there is no admixture of truth can never truly come into being or exist.
pro. No, of course not.
soc. No. But if anything is still wanting in our mixture, you and Philebus must speak of it. For to me it seems that our argument is now completed, as it were an incorporeal order which shall rule nobly a living body.
pro. And you may say, Socrates, that I am of the
same opinion.
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C
Sn. *Ap* ovv em pev rocs tov ayadov vvv 07877 TTpoOvpocs Kal TTj$ OLKipreais g^gotovol tt^s tov tolovtov XdyOVTCS 1(70)9 dpOdjs dv TLVa Tpoirov <f>aLpGv;
npn. ’E/xoi yovv 8okgl.
Sn. Tt 8rjra gv tt} ^vppt^GL TLpuoTaTOV dpa KOL p,aXlOT aLTLOV g'lVOL Sd^GLGV dv TjpLLV tov Traci yGyovGvaL Trpoo^LXrj ttjv TOcavTTjv BloOgolv; tovto yap lSoVTGS pGTOL TOVT* GTTLOKGl/j6pG0a GL0' Y]8ovfj GLTG TO) V(p TTpOO^VGaTGpOV1 Kal OLKGLOTGpOV GV 70) ttovtI ^vvggtttjkgv .
npn. OpOcos' tovto yap gls tt)v KpLOLV Tjptv GOTL aVpL(/)Opd>TaTOV.
sn. Kac pnv Kal gvuirdcrns ye pl^gcos ov vaAe-TTOV LOGLV TY}V aLTLOV OL 7JV 7] TTOVTOS O^LO yLyVGTOL TjTLcrovv T) to TTopdirav ovSgvos.
npn. Irajs' XeyGLs;
Sn. Ov8gls ttov tovto avOpcoiTcov dyvoGL, npn. To Trolov;
Sn. "Ort p,GTpov Kal TTjS crvpLpGTpov (fyvaems pr] Tvyovaa y/tloovv Kal ottcooovv ovyKpaoLs Traaa g^ avayK-ps dTrdXXvcrL to tg KGpavvvpeva Kal Trpd>Tpv E avTTjv.	ov8g yap KpaaLS, dXXd tls aKpaTos
aVp7TG(f)OpTjpGV7] dXpOd>S Tj TOLOVT^ ytyVGTOL GKO.-OTOTG OVTOJS TOLS KGKTTjfJLGVOLS gvp,(/)Opd.
npn. * AXr] 0 GOT OTO.
sn. Nw 8rj kotairGtftGvygv r/piv 17 tov ayaOov SvvapLS €LS TYjV TOV KaXoV (/)VOLV. pGTpLOTTJS yap KOL OVppGTpLa KaXXoS b'pTTOV Kal dpGTTj TTOVTayOV £vpflaLV€L ylyvcaOaL.
npn. flaw pev odv.
1 irpoff<t>v4oTepov Heusde: 7rpoa0v^j re BT.
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soc. And if we were to say that we are now in the vestibule of the good and of the dwelling of the good, should we not be speaking the truth after a fashion ?
pro. I certainly think so.
soc. What element, then, of the mixture would appear to us to be the most precious and also the chief cause why such a state is beloved of all ? When we have discovered this, we will then consider whether it is more closely attached and more akin to pleasure or to mind in the universe.
pro. Right; for that is most serviceable to us in forming our judgement.
soc. And it is quite easy to see the cause which makes any mixture whatsoever either of the highest value or of none at all.
pro. What do you mean ?
soc. Why, everybody knows that.
pro. Knows what ?
soc. That any compound, however made, which lacks measure and proportion, must necessarily destroy its components and first of all itself; for it is in truth no compound, but an uncompounded jumble, and is always a misfortune to those who possess it.
pro. Perfectly true.
soc. So now the power of the good has taken refuge in the nature of the beautiful; for measure and proportion are everywhere identified with beauty and virtue.
pro. Certainly.
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Sfi. Kat prjv aAijfleiav ye ecftapev avroLS ev rfj Kpaaei peptyOai.
npn. IT arv ye.
sn. Ovkovv el p/p pta 8vvdpL€0a Idea to dya-65 0dv OrjpevcraL, ovv rpiol XaftovTes, /caAAei Kal gvp-perpla Kal aArjOeta, Xeycopev cbs tovto olov ev opuoraT av airiaoaipeu av tcov ev Tfj ovppcgeL, Kal Sia tovto cos dyaddv ov ToiavrTjv avTTjv ye-yovevai.
npn. ’Opflorara pev ovv.
41.	sn. "HS?? tolvvv, <3 ITpcorap^e, LKavos TjpLLV yeVOLT* av OOTLOOVV KpLTTJS rfiov-fjs Te TTCpL B Kac fipovTjcrecos, diroTepov ovtolv tov dploTOV £vy-yeveoTepov Te Kal TLp.L(OTepov ev dvOpcoTrocs re eoTt Kal 0eoL$.
npn. AijAov p,ev, opcos S’ ovv T<p Xoycp eTre^eX-0etv fleXrtov.
Sn. Ka#’ ev eKaoTov tolvvv tcov TpLutv Trpos ttjv Tj^ovTjv Kal tov vovv KplvcopLcv. 8cl yap iSeiv, TroTepco cos1 pcaXXov gvyyeves ckootov avTcov aTto-V€pLOVpL€V.
npn. KaAAovs /cat dX^elas Kal perpLOTrfTOS TrepL XeyeLs;
sn. Nai. irpayrov Se ye dXrj0etas Xaflov, co UpcoTapye' Kal XaflopLevos, ftXei/sas els Tpta, vovv C Kal aXiftecav Kal qSovtfv, ttoXvv cttlo^cov ypovov drroKpLvaL oavTcp TTOTepov t}8ovt} ^vyyeveoTepov vovs aXifteLa.
npn. Ti Se xpovov Set; ttoXv yap, otpLai, Sia-</>epeTOV. rfiovT] pev yap anavTcov dXa^ovloTaTOV, cos Se Aoyos, /cai ev tols vfiovaLS tols Trepi ra-
1 a>$ add. Burnet after Badham.
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soc. We said that truth also was mingled with them in the compound.
pro. Certainly.
soc. Then if we cannot catch the good with the aid of one idea, let us run it down with three—beauty, proportion, and truth, and let us say that these, considered as one, may more properly than all other components of the mixture be regarded as the cause, and that through the goodness of these the mixture itself has been made good.
pro. Quite right.
soc. So now, Protarchus, any one would be able to judge about pleasure and wisdom, and to decide which of them is more akin to the highest good and of greater value among men and gods.
pro. That is clear ; but still it is better to carry on the discussion to the end.
soc. Let us, then, judge each of the three separately in its relation to pleasure and mind ; for it is our duty to see to which of the two we shall assign each of them as more akin.
pro. You refer to beauty, truth, and measure ?
soc. Yes. Take truth first, Protarchus ; take it and look at the three—mind, truth, and pleasure ; take plenty of time, and answer to yourself whether pleasure or mind is more akin to truth.
pro. Why take time ? For the difference, to my mind, is great. For pleasure is the greatest of impostors, and the story goes that in the pleasures of
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(f>po3t(jLa, at 817 peyicrrai doKovaiv eivai,, Kai to eiriopKeiv crvyyvcopr]v eiXryfie irapa Oecov, co? Ka0-d/rrep rraidcov tcov tj^ovcov vovv ov8e tov dXiyicrrov D KeKrppevcov vovs 8e Tyrol Tai>Tov Kai aXtfOeid ecrriv Tj ttovtcov dpoidrarov re /cat aX'pOecrTaTOV.
sn. Ovkovv to /zera tovto ty]v peTpioT'qra d)O-avrcos a/cei/rat, rrorepov rfiovT] cfjpovryrecos r/ <f>po-vycris rfiovrjs ttXclco KeKTYjTai.
npn. EiV(jk€7tt6v ye Kai TavTTjv aKei^iv rrpofle-ftXvKas. oipai ydp Tjdovrjs pev Kai TTepiyapelas % c\ x	/ X >	/	C »
ovoev tcov ovtcov irecpvKos apeTparrepov evpeiv av
/sC<\ x >	/	>	/	w > fl
Tiva, vov oe Kai emcmjp'qs eppeTpcoTepov ovo av ev TTOTe.
E sn. KaAco? etpij/ca?. dpcos 8’ ert Xeye to TpiTOV. vovs T]piv KaXXovs peTelXT](/)e rrXeiov 7} to Trjs 'pdovrjs yevos, coare eivai KaXXlco vovv rfiovfjs, 77 TOwavTiov ;
npn. ’AAA’1 ovv cfrpoviyjiv pev Kai vovv, co ^coKpaTes, ovdeis ttcottotc ovO' vjrap ovt ovap aiaypov ovTe eidev ovTe enevorjaev ovdapfj ov3apd)$ »	/	», j/	»/	> /
ovTe yiyvopevov ovtc ovTa ovtc ecropevov.
sn. ’OpOco?.
npn. 'H8ova? 8e ye ttov, Kai Taura a^eSor ra? peyiaTas, otcw locopev 'poopevov ovtivovv, tj to ye-Xoiov err^ avTais rj to ttovtcov atc^tarov erropevov 66 opdovres avroi Te aiayyvopeOa /cat d<j>avl£,ovT€S KpvTTTopev on paXioTa, vvkti TravTa Ta Toiavra didovres, cos (/>cos ov Seov opav aura.
sn. HavTT) 8rf </>tf(reis, co UpcoTapxe, vtto Te ayyeXcov rrepTrcov Kai rrapovai cfrpd^cov, cos rfiovip KTrjpa ovk ecrri rrpajTOV ou8’ a£ devTepov, aAAa
1 aXX’ Stallbaum: &p’ T Stobaeus: &p’ B.
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love, which are said to be the greatest, perjury is even pardoned by the gods, as if the pleasures were like children, utterly devoid of all sense. But mind is either identical with truth or of all things most like it and truest.
soc. Next, then, consider measure in the same way, and see whether pleasure possesses more of it than wisdom, or wisdom than pleasure.
pro. That also is an easy thing to consider. For I think nothing in the world could be found more immoderate than pleasure and its transports, and nothing more in harmony with measure than mind and knowledge.
soc. You are right. However, go on and tell about the third. Has mind or pleasure the greater share in beauty, so that mind is fairer than pleasure, or the other way round ?
pro. But Socrates, no one, either asleep or awake, ever saw or knew wisdom or mind to be or become unseemly at any time or in any way whatsoever, now or in the future.
soc. Right.
pro. But pleasures, and the greatest pleasures at that, when we see any one enjoying them and observe the ridiculous or utterly disgraceful element which accompanies them, fill us with a sense of shame ; we put them out of sight and hide them, so far as possible ; we confine everything of that sort to the night time, as unfit for the sight of day.
soc. Then you will proclaim everywhere, Protarchus, by messengers to the absent and by speech to those present, that pleasure is not the first of possessions, nor even the second, but first the eternal
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TTpOOTOV p€V TTY] TTCpl p€TpOV Kal TO pLCTpiOV Kal Kalpbov Kal TtdvTa oTrdaa xpTj rotavra vopl^ebv, TYjv atStov rjpfjuOac c/ivabv.1
npn. ^alverab yovv ck tcov vvv Xeyopevcov.
B sn. Aevrepov pr]V Trepi to crvppeTpov Kal KaXov Kal to TeXeov Kal ucavov Kal ttolvO' orrocra tt]s yeveas av TavTTjs ecrrtv.
npn. “Eot/ce yovv.
sn. To Totvw TpLTOV, COS T] epT] paVTela, VOVV Kal </>p6vrprbv Tbdels ovk dv peya Tb tt}s aXrflebas Ttape^eXOobs.
npn. “lows*.
sn. TAp’ ovv ov Terapra, a tt]S ^vyfjs avrrjs edepev, eTTb(jTT]pas re /cat Teyyas Kal 3o£a$* opOas C Xeydelaas, ravr’ eivai ra Trpos tocs Tpccrl T&rapra, ecTtep tov dyaOov ye eurb paXXov ttjs2 rj^ovfjs gvyyevfj;
npn. Ta^’ dv.
sn. Ile/xTrras tocwv, as rfiovas eOepcev dXvTrovs opbcrdpbevob, KaOapas eTrovopbdcravTes ttjs avTrjs, eTTbcrTTjpbabs,3 Tas4 8e alcrOtfaeabv eTropevas;
npn. “Iowst.
sn. “ <zE/ct97 S’ ev yevea” c/rryrlv ’Opcfievs, “ /cara-iravcraTe Kocrpov aoc&rjs’” arap KbvSvveveb /cat o 7]p,&T€po$ Aoyos ev e/crr) KaraTreTrav/Jbevos etpat D Kplcreb. to peTa rau0’ rjptv ov8ev XobTrdv ttXy]V djcrrrep Ke</>aX7]v aTroBovvat tocs ecprjpevobs.
npn. Ovkovv xprf.
42. sn. *Wi S77, TO TpbTOV tco crcorfjpb TOV avTOV BcapapTvpdpevob Xoyov erregeXOcopev.
1	Stobaeus: 7]pTj<r0ai B: elpyadai (f>a.<TLV T: eipTjaffai
<t>vaiv vulg.: rjvpijffdai Badham.
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nature has chosen measure, moderation, fitness, and all which is to be considered similar to these.
pro. That appears to result from what has now been said.
soc. Second, then, comes proportion, beauty, perfection, sufficiency, and all that belongs to that class.
pro. Yes, so it appears.
soc. And if you count mind and wisdom as the third, you will, I prophesy, not wander far from the truth.
pro. That may be.
soc. And will you not put those properties fourth which we said belonged especially to the soul— sciences, arts, and true opinions they are called— and say that these come after the first three, and are fourth, since they are more akin than pleasure to the good ?
pro. Perhaps.
soc. And fifth, those pleasures which we separated and classed as painless, which we called pure pleasures of the soul itself, those which accompany knowledge and, sometimes, perceptions ?
pro. May be.
soc. “ But with the sixth generation,” says Orpheus, “ cease the rhythmic song.” It seems that our discussion, too, is likely to cease with the sixth decision. So after this nothing remains for us but to give our discussion a sort of head.
pro. Yes, that should be done.
soc. Come then, let us for the third time call the same argument to witness before Zeus the saviour, and proceed.
8 T7)s Stallbaum: ttjs BT.
• ^irtar^/xats corr. Ven. 189:	BT.
* ras Badham: rais BT.
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npn. Hoiop
Sn. t&lXrjftos TayaOdv erlOeTO rpjilv rfiovrjv eivai Traaav Kai TravTeXrj.
npn. To TpiTov, <3 Sco/cpares’, <3? eoiKas, eXeyes dpTicvs rov eg apx'rjs cTraraAa^etP Secv Xoyov.
E sn. Nat, to 8e ye pera tovto aKovcopiev. eya> yap dr) KaTiddrv drrep vvv dr] dieXnjXvOa, Kal dvcr-yepdvas tov (biXrfiov Xoyov ov pcovov aAAa Kal dXXcuv TToXXaKis pivplcov, elirov d>s r]dovf]s ye vovs eir] p,aKpu) fteXndv Te Kal apieivov rw tu>v dv0pa>TTO)V ft up, npn. ravra.
Sn. 'XiroiTTevcov de ye Kal aAAa eivai iroXXa elrrov (3s el $>avelr] ti tovtoiv dpu/>oiv /SdXriov, virep Taw devTepeioov vcp repos rfiovrjv gvvdiapiaxoipirjv, rfiovr] 8e Kal 8evTepeio)V erreptfcroiTO.
67 npn. Et-yres ydp ovv.
Sn. Kat p,€Ta ravra ye irdvToyv t/cavcorara tovtoiv ovderepov iKavdv e<f>dvTj.
npn. * AAij 0€arar a.
Sn. Ovkovv iravTaTracriv ev tovtco Tip Xoycp Kai vovs drrrjXXaKTo Kal rfiovT] prf toi TayaOdv ye avro pi7]8y eTepov avToiv eivai, (rrepopievoiv1 avTapKeias Kal Trjs tov iKavov Kal TeXeov dvvdpcecos;
npn. ’Op0drara.
Sn. QavevTos 8e ye aAAov TpiTOV Kpelrrovos tovtoiv eKaTepov, pivpup y* av vovs rfiovrjs oiKeio-Tepov Kal Trpoac/)vecrTepov irec/javTai vvv rfj tov vikoovtos idea.
npn. Heos' yap ov;
1 <rrepop.^voiv corr. Ven. 189: <rr€po/j.^ov BT.
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pro. What argument ?
soc. Philebus declared that pleasure was entirely and in all respects the good.
pro. Apparently, Socrates, when you said «< the third time ” just now, you meant that we must take up our argument again from the beginning.
soc. Yes; but let us hear what follows. For I, perceiving the truths which I have now been detailing, and annoyed by the theory held not only by Philebus but by many thousands of others, said that mind was a far better and more excellent thing for human life than pleasure.
pro. True.
soc. But suspecting that there were many other things to be considered, I said that if anything should be found better than these two, I should support mind against pleasure in the struggle for the second place, and even the second place would be lost by pleasure.
pro. Yes, that is what you said.
soc. And next it was most sufficiently proved that each of these two was insufficient.
pro. Very true.
soc. In this argument, then, both mind and pleasure were set aside ; neither of them is the absolute good, since they are devoid of self-sufficiency, adequacy, and perfection ?
pro. Quite right.
soc. And on the appearance of a third competitor, better than either of these, mind is now found to be ten thousand times more akin than pleasure to the victor.
pro. Certainly.
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sn. OvKOVV 7T€p,TTTOV Kara TT)V KptCTLV, riv vvv 6 Aoyos a7T€(pT)varo, ytyvotr av rj tt]s Tjoovrjs ovvaptts.
npn. ”]&oik€v.
sn. Upcorov 8e ye ovS* av ot Trdvres ftoes re Kal lttttol Kal TaAAa ^vp/navra Orjpla (f)O)ca rep rd yatpeiv Slcokccv ol$ TTLcrrevovres, axrjrep pLavreLs dpvLcnv, ol rroXXol Kp tv overt, ra$ rfiovds €1? to £,fjv <	T	/	T	X	\ n f 9f	1
y/jLiv ev k par terras Etvat, Kat tovs uTjpccov epcoras oiovraL Kvpiovs etvaL pLaprvpas p,aXXov t) rov? ratv ev pLOverr) (/)iXocr6(/)Ct) fjLepLavTeviJLevcuv eKaorore Xoycov.
npn. ^AArjOearrara, <3 YiOjKpares, elprjuOat vol vvv 7^)7] <f>ap,€v airavres.
Sn. Ovkovv Kal d(f>L€re p,e;
npn. ^j/JLLKpdv €Tl TO XoLTTOV, U) YiCOKpaTCS' ov yap ^TfTTOV av ye aTrepeis irpdrepos TjpLcov' vtto-[ivryra) 8e ae rd XeL7rop,eva.
* ipuras t: ^puvras BT.
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soc. Then, according to the judgement which has now been given by our discussion, the power of pleasure would be fifth.
pro. So it seems.
soc. But not first, even if all the cattle and horses and other beasts in the world, in their pursuit of enjoyment, so assert. Trusting in them, as augurs trust in birds, the many judge that pleasures are the greatest blessings in life, and they imagine that the lusts of beasts are better witnesses than are the aspirations and thoughts inspired by the philosophic muse.
pro. Socrates, we all now declare that what you have said is perfectly true.
soc. Then you will let me go ?
pro. There is still a little left, Socrates. I am sure you will not give up before we do, and I will remind you of what remains.
899
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INTRODUCTION TO THE ION
This graceful little piece is remarkable not only for the evidence it affords of the popularity and procedure of Homeric recitals in the fifth and fourth centuries, or again, for its brilliant witness to Plato’s skill in characterization, but also for its insistence— implied rather than expressed—on the doctrine that no art, however warmly accepted and encouraged by the multitude, can be of real worth unless it is based on some systematic knowledge ; and that the common claim of successful artists to be useful servants of the public is probably a dangerous delusion. The “ rhapsode,” Ion of Ephesus, appears before us in the two capacities of reciter and expositor of Homer. His profession, which bore in its name the suggestion of “ song-stitching,” was probably developed from extempore performances of epic poets in their own person, when they strung verses or groups of verses together in a continuous chant: the rhapsode was able to recite from memory the most interesting or moving narratives in the great epics, and this practice came to be known by the general name of “ rhapsody.” The rhapsode’s profession was distinguished and lucrative. We read here of the golden crowns he wore, his audience of more than twenty thousand persons (535 d), and his pecuniary reward for successfully stirring their 403
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emotions (535 e). Isocrates (Paneg. 74 a, b) speaks of the importance of such recitals for keeping alive the national feeling of valour against the barbarians ; and we read (Xenophon, Sympos. 3. 6) of one person at least who used to hear rhapsodes almost every day, and thus preserved his memory of the whole of the Iliad and the Odyssey, which he had learnt by heart as a boy. These solemn recitals of the rhapsodes at great national festivals were both a sign and a support of the immense popularity of the Homeric poems; the rhapsodes’ art corresponded to that of the actors in dramatic and to that of the minstrels in lyric performances. But besides these public recitals they gave lectures on the subject matter of the poems to classes of those who hoped to acquire some practical knowledge from their interpretations and disquisitions ; and on this side of their profession they closely resembled the sophists. It is this educative work of the rhapsode which interests Plato. He is bent on criticizing the whole system—or rather, the unsystematic tradition —of Greek education; and he seeks to show that the rhapsode’s pretensions to any particular knowledge of human affairs are absurd, and further, that even his great success in impassioned recitation is a matter not of studied art, but of divine “ possession ”— something divorced from reason, and a possible danger to the truth. The irrational nature of Ion’s skill is illustrated by the striking comparison of the magnet, which transmits an attractive force through a series of iron rings. In the same way, the divine inspiration, originating from the Muse, passes to the poet, from him to the rhapsode, and from him again to the audience. Performer and hearer alike are
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held and swayed, like any frenzied bacchanal, by something unreasonable, unaccountable, and overmastering. Ion does not like this theory—that he must be out of his mind when he exercises his famous fascination—but he is eventually trapped into a reluctant acceptance of it. For he cannot stand the Socratic testing of his scientific knowledge, and prefers to rest on his mysterious “ afflatus.” What he would like best would be to give a regular lecture on the beauties of Homer (536 d) ; but Socrates puts him off with a few questions which expose the scantiness of his knowledge, and only allows him to show off his wonderful memory by quoting a few passages of the poet. Yet Socrates’ tone towards him throughout is friendly and restrained. Plato was ever aware of the mighty influence of the poets upon himself as well as upon the mass of his countrymen, and there is regret no less than respect in his voice when he bids them depart from his ideal state (Rep. iii. 398).
The supposed time of the conversation with Ion is the last year or two of the Peloponnesian War (cf. 541 d, note). There is a useful edition of the dialogue by St. George Stock (Clarendon Press, 1909).
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[h IIEP I IAIAAOS, TIEIPASTIKOS]
TA TOT AIAAOrOT IIPOSOIIA
SnKPATHS, mN
St I p. 530
sn. Top *Ia>va yatpetv. irddev rd vvv rjptv era-$edr)p'qKas; T] otKodev eg ’Ityecrov;
mN. Ov8apdo$, co Ticvtcpa/res, aAA’ e’£ ’EmSavpov ck rcov ’AoTcXymeccov.
Sn. Mair ical paipcp8a)v aycbva rcdeaac rep deed ol ’EmSavpiot;
mN. Flaw ye, Kal rijs aAA^? ye povcnKrjs.
sn. Ti ovv; r^ycovlgov tl rjpcv; Kal ttcos tl TjycovLcra) ;
mN. Ta ‘TTpcora rcov dOXcov TjveyKapLeOa, <3 YiCOKpares.
sn. Ev Aeyets1’ dye ottco? Kal rd IIav-aOtfvaLa VLKYjcropLev.
mN. ’AAA’ earat ravra, eav 0eo$ edeXy.
sn. Kal pLTjv iroXXdicLS ye e^yXcoaa vp,a$ rov$ pai/jcpdovs, <3 ’'Ian,, rys reyy'qs' rd yap dpa pev ro acopa KCKoapijaOaL del vTpeirov vpdov etvaL rrj
1 “ Music ” with the Greeks included poetry.
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[or ON THE ILIAD : tentative]
CHARACTERS
Socrates, Ion
soc. Welcome, Ion. Where have you come from now, to pay us this visit ? From your home in Ephesus ?
ion. No, no, Socrates ; from Epidaurus and the festival there of Asclepius.
soc. Do you mean to say that the Epidaurians honour the god with a contest of rhapsodes also ?
ion. Certainly, and of music 1 in general.
soc. Why then, you were competing in some contest, were you ? And how went your competition ?
ion. We carried off the first prize, Socrates.
soc. Well done : so now, mind that we win too at the Panathenaea.2
ion. Why, so we shall, God willing.
soc. I must say I have often envied you rhapsodes, Ion, for your art: for besides that it is fitting to your art that your person should be adorned and that
2 The Athenian festival of the Great Panathenaea was held every fourth year, and the Small Panathenaea probably every year, about July.
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T€)(vt) Kal (bs KaXXtwoLS </>aLvea0ac, a/za 3e avay-Kacov eivai ev re dXXois irotyTcus bcaTpiflecv ttoXXols Kal dyaOoLS Kal by Kal paXtOTa ev *O/zi)p<p, tco apccrrcp Kal 0 clot drey tcov TrocyTcbv, Kal Tyv C tovtov bcavoiav eKpavdavecv, py povov ra erry, ^yXcoTov ecrriv. ov yap dv yevoiro Trore dyaObs pai/xpbos, ei py avveiy ra Xeyopeva vtto tov Troiyrov. tov yap pai/fcpbbv eppyvea Sei tov Troiyrov rys biavolas ytyveaBai tols okovovcti-tovto be KaXcbs Troieiv py yiyvcbcrKovra 6 ri Xeyei 6 iroiyrys dbvvarov. ravra ovv Travra agca ^yXovaffai.
mN. ’AXyOy Xeyeis, co Ucokpares' epol yovv tovto TrXeicrrov epyov Trapearye rys Teyyys, Kal otpai KaXXccrra avOpcoTrcov Xeyeiv Trepi 'Opypov, D cbs ovre MyTpobcopos 6 Aapipaicyvbs ovtc ^iTyalp-ftpoTos b 0aacos ovtc VXavKcov ovre dXXos ovbels /	/	>/	>	</	X \ \
TCOV 7TC07TOT6 y€PO/Z€VCOV €a^ev 6t7T€tP OVTCO 'TTOAAaS Kal KaXas bcavocas Trepi 'Opypov, dcras eycb.
Sn. Ev Xeyeis, <3 ’Icov byXov yap oti ov c/>do-vycrecs poL errtbet^aL.
mN. Kai pyv dtpov ye aKovaai, (3 Sco/cpare?, cbs ev KeKocrpyKa tov (Jpypov' (owe ocpac vtto 'Opypcbcbv d^LOs etvac ypvcra) aT€(/)dv(p <rre(f>av<o-Oyvai.
sn. Kai pyv eycb gtl Troiyaopac crxoXyv aKpoa-
1 A friend of the philosopher Anaxagoras who wrote allegorical interpretations of Homer in the first part of the fifth century b.c.
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you should look as handsome as possible, the necessity of being conversant with a number of good poets, and especially with Homer, the best and divinest poet of all, and of apprehending his thought and not merely learning off his words, is a matter for envy ; since a man can never be a good rhapsode without understanding what the poet says. For the rhapsode ought to make himself an interpreter of the poet’s thought to his audience ; and to do this properly without knowing what the poet means is impossible. So one cannot but envy all this.
ion. What you say is true, Socrates : I at any rate have found this the most laborious part of my art; and I consider I speak about Homer better than anybody, for neither Metrodorus1 of Lampsacus, nor Stesimbrotus2 of Thasos, nor Glaucon,3 nor any one that the world has ever seen, had so many and such fine comments to offer on Homer as I have.
soc. That is good news, Ion ; for obviously you will not grudge me an exhibition of them.
ion. And indeed it is worth hearing, Socrates, how well I have embellished Homer ; so that I think I deserve to be crowned with a golden crown by the Homeridae.4
soc. Yes, and I must find myself leisure some time
8	A rhapsode, interpreter of Homer, and historian who lived in the time of Cimon and Pericles.
3	Perhaps the Homeric commentator mentioned by Aristotle, Poet. 25. 16.
4	There was a society or clan in Chios called Homeridae (“ sons of Homer ”), but the name seems to be used here and elsewhere in Plato for any persons specially devoted to Homer’s poetry. See Jebb, llomer, p. 78.
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531 aaaOal aov vvv 8e pot roaovSe d/rroKpivat’ nor epov Tre pl 'Oprjpov pdvov 8ecvds el rj Kal nepl 'HcrtoSou Kal ’ApycXo^ov ;
mN. Ovdapcos, aAAa rrepl 'Qprjpov povov iKavdv yap poc 8ok€c elvai.
sn. "Eoti 3e nepl drov "OpTjpos re Kal 'HaioSos ravra Xeyerov;
mN. Ot/iai eycoye Kal TroXXd.
sn. IJorepov ovv rrepl rovrcov KaXXiov av egriyr)-aato a {Jp/T]po$ AeytL 7) a ncFLooos;
mN. 'O pot cos av nept ye rovrcov, co ^coKpares, Trepl <Sv ravra Xeyovacv.
B sn. Ti 8e, cov nepc prj ravra Xeyovacv; oiov irepl pavrtKijs Xeyet rc ''Op/r]p6s re Kal *Ho,io8os>.
mN. Ilavu ye.
sn. It ovv; oaa re opoccos Kac oaa ocacpopcos vrepl pavrucrjs Xeyerov rco rroiyra rovrco, ttorepov av KaXXcov av e^yrjaaco rcbv pavrecov ns rcov dyaOujv;
mN. Tcov pavrecov.
sn. Ei 8c av rjaOa pdvris, ovk, evrrep Ttepl rcov opolcos Xeyopevcov ocos r* rjaOa e^y^aaaOac, Kal Tre pl ro)v diac/)6pcos Xeyopevcov rpuarco av e£-rjyecadac;
mN. ArjXov on.
Sn. Ti' ovv nore nepl pev 'Optfpov 8etv6s €i, C irepl *Hcrio8ov ov, ov§€ ro>v aXXcov TTovYjrcov; Tj "'Oprjpos Tre pl aXXcov nvcov Xeyet t) cbvTrep aopnavres ol aAAot Troi^rai; ov Tre pl iroXepov re rd iroXXd SieAi/Av^e /cai irepl opcXicov Trpos dXXrjXovs dvOpcoTTCov dyaOcbv re Kal kokcov Kal idccorajv Kal dvjpcovpydjv, Kal rrepl Oecdv npds
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to listen to you ; but for the moment, please answer this little question : are you skilled in Homer only, or in Hesiod and Archilochus as well ?
ion. No, no, only in Homer ; for that seems to me quite enough.
soc. And is there anything on which Homer and Hesiod both say the same ?
ion. Yes, I think there are many such cases.
soc. Then in those cases would you expound better what Homer says than what Hesiod says ?
ion. I should do it equally well in those cases, Socrates, where they say the same.
soc. But what of those where they do not say the same ? For example, about the seer’s art, on which both Homer and Hesiod say something.
ion. Quite so.
soc. Well then, would you, or one of the good seers, expound better what these two poets say, not only alike but differently, about the seer’s art ?
ion. One of the seers.
soc. And if you were a seer, would you not, with an ability to expound what they say in agreement, know also how to expound the points on which they differ ?
ion. Of course.
soc. Then how is it that you are skilled in Homer, and not in Hesiod or the other poets ? Does Homer speak of any other than the very things that all the other poets speak of ? Has he not described war for the most part, and the mutual intercourse of men, good and bad, lay and professional, and the ways of
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dXXyXovs Kal irpos dvOpcoirovs dpcXovvTCov, cos o/xtAouot, Kal irepl tcov ovpavlcov iraOypaT(ov Kal irepl rcov ev "AtSov, Kal yevecreLS Kal Oecov Kal D ypcocov; ov ravra earn, nepL cov (Jpypos ryv
irotyacv ireiroLyKev;
inN. ’AXyOy Xeyecs, co Sco/cpares.
sn. Tt Se ot aXXoc TTOLyral; ov irepl tcov av-tcov tovtcov;
mN. Nat, aAA’, co Sco/cpares, ovx dpotcos ireirocyKaoL Kal “Opypos.
Sn . Tt pyv; kciklov;
mN. HoAu' ye.
sn. "Opypos Se dpeivov;
mN. "Apecvov pevToi vy Ata.
Sn. Ovkovv, co cjxXy Kec/>aXy "lew, <rrav irept dpcOpov iroXXcov Xey ovtcov els tls dpcara Xeyy, yvcoaeTac Syirov tls tov ev XeyovTa;
E mN. ®mtt.
n/
oTepov ovv o avTos, oairep Kac tovs kokcos Xe'yovTas, y dXXos;
mN. *0 avTos tiyirov.
sn. Ovkovv 6 Tyv dptOp,yTLKyv Te%vyv eycnv ovtos ecrTLv;
mN. Nat.
Sn. Tt S’; OTav ttoXXcov Xeyovtcov irepl vyteLVcov (jltlcov, oiroia cutiv, tt? 7ts apioTa Aeyy, iroTepov eTepos pev TLS TOV apLCJTa XeyovTa yvcooeTat otl apccrra XeyeL, eTepos oe tov KaKLOV otl KaKLov, y 6 avTos;
mN. AyXov 8yirov, 6 avTos-
sn. Tts ovtos; tl ovopa avrco;
mN. Tarpos.
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the gods in their intercourse with each other and with men, and happenings in the heavens and in the underworld, and origins of gods and heroes ? Are not these the subjects of Homer’s poetry ?
ion. What you say is true, Socrates.
soc. And what of the other poets ? Do they not treat of the same things ?
ion. Yes ; but, Socrates, not on Homer’s level.
soc. What, in a worse way ?
ion. Far worse.
soc. And Homer in a better ?
ion. Better indeed, I assure you.
soc. Well now, Ion, dear soul; when several people are talking about number, and one of them speaks better than the rest, I suppose there is some one who will distinguish the good speaker ?
ion. I agree.
soc. And will this some one be the same as he who can distinguish the bad speakers, or different ?
ion. The same, I suppose.
soc. And he will be the man who has the art of numeration ?
ion. Yes.
soc. And again, when several are talking about what kinds of foods are wholesome, and one of them speaks better than the rest, will it be for two different persons to distinguish the superiority of the best speaker and the inferiority of a worse one, or for the same ?
ion. Obviously, I should say, for the same.
soc. Who is he ? What is his name ?
ion. A doctor.
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sn. Ovkovv ev Ke(f>aXal(p Xeycvpev, d>$ 6 avros yvaioerat, act Trepl raw avTuw ttoXXwv XeyovTcov, 532 ootls re ev Aeyet Kal derris kokojs’ rj el p,r} yvaxrerat tov KaKa>9 Aeyovra, arjAov orc ovoe top ev, irepc ye rov avrov.
mN. 0vTO)$.
sn. Ovkovv 6 avros ylyverat, 8et,vd$ Trepl ap^o-repcvv;
mN. Nat.
Sn. Ovkovv crv c/rps Kal "Ofjvrjpov Kal tovs dXXovs TTOirp-ds, ev ols Kal CH aZoSo? Kal ’Ap^ZAo^ds eon, Trepl ye tcov avTcov Xe'yeiv, aAA* ov^ dpioiais, aAAa tov p,ev ev, tovs Se ^eipov;
mN. Kat dXr]3rj Xeya>.
sn. Ovkovv, e’lrrep rov ev Xeyovra yvyvcbvKeis, B\	\	~	\ /	/	ne/
Kac rovs xecpov Aeyovras yi/yva><JKOcs av orc yeipov Xeyovcav.
mN. wEot/ce ye.
Sn. Ovkovv, <v fleXricrTe, opoltos tov *Ia>va XeyovTes Trepl 'Opvqpov Te Seivov etvai Kal Trepl to>v aXXojv ttoltjtojv oi>x dpapTYjcropeOa, eTrec^T] ye avros opcoAoyr] rov avrov eaecruac KpcrTjv ucavov TrdvTOjv, ocroc dv rrepl tujv avTcov Xeycoai, tov$ 3e \	o>\e/	\	5	\
TTOiyras crx^oov arravras ra avra rrocetv.
mN. It ovv irore ro acrcov, co ha>Kpares> orc eyd), OTav p,ev tls Trepl aXXov tov ttoltjtov 3ta-X/	it	f	\	\
Aeyr]TaC) ovre irpoaeyu) rov vovv aovvarco re Kac C otlovv crvpflaXecrOac Xoyov ddpov, aAA* dre^vcos vvaTa^a), CTrecSav 8e tls Trepl ^[ippov p,VT)cr0fj, evf)vs Te eyprjyopa Kal Trpocreya) tov vovv Kal evTropd) o n Xeyco;
sn. Ov ^aAeTTOP tovto ye elKaaac, c3 eTatpe, 414
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soc. And so we may state, in general terms, that the same person will always distinguish, given the same subject and several persons talking about it, both who speaks well and who badly : otherwise, if he is not going to distinguish the bad speaker, clearly he will not distinguish the good one either, where the subject is the same.
ion. That is so.
soc. And the same man is found to be skilled in both ?
ion. Yes.
soc. And you say that Homer and the other poets, among whom are Hesiod and Archilochus, all speak about the same things, only not similarly; but the one does it well, and the rest worse ?
ion. Yes, and what I say is true.
soc. And since you distinguish the good speaker, you could distinguish also the inferiority of the worse speakers.
ion. So it would seem.
soc. Then, my excellent friend, we shall not be wrong in saying that our Ion is equally skilled in Homer and in the other poets, seeing that you yourself admit that the same man will be a competent judge of all who speak on the same things, and that practically all the poets treat of the same things.
ion. Then what can be the reason, Socrates, why I pay no attention when somebody discusses any other poet, and am unable to offer any remark at all of any value, but simply drop into a doze, whereas if anyone mentions something connected with Homer I wake up at once and attend and have plenty to say ?
soc. That is not difficult to guess, my good friend ;
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aAAa rravrl SrjXov on rex^p Kal eTTLcrrppp Trepi 'Opppov Aeyetv dSvvaros et’ el yap revvY) olds re pova, Kac Trepi, tcov aAAaw Trocprcov arravTcov Xeyebv olds r av paOa’ TTObpnKp yap ttov eon ro dXov. p ov;
mN. Nat.
D 2X1. Ovkovv eTrecdav Xaflp ns Kal dXXpv rdyvpv pvnvow oXpv, o avros rpoTtos rps aKei/jecos ecrn Trepi aTraadov tcov rexvdov; ttcos tovto Xdyco, Sep n pov aKovaaL, <3 ’Taw;
mN. Mat pd rdv AC, co Hook pares, eycoye* yatpa) yap aKovcov vpdov tcov aoc/>cov.
2n. BovXolppv av ae aXpOp Xeyecv, <3 *IaW aAAa aoc^ol pev ttov eerre vpebs ol pailxobol Kal VTTOKpbraL Kai ojv vpets aoere ra TTOLppLara, eya) 8e ov8ev aAAo y raXpOp Xeyoo, olov elieds 13lcott]v E dv Op co ttov. eTrel Kal Trepi tovtov oS vvv rjpoppv ae} Oeacrat, d)$ cfaavXov Kal 13lcjotlk6v eerre Kal Travros avdpos yvoovac o eXeyov, rpv avrrjv elvac OKeijjLV, eTreidav Tbs dXpv rexvyv Xaftp. XdBcopcv yap rep X6ycp‘ ypac/tucT) yap ns eern rexvp rd dXov;
mN. Nat.
sn. Ovkovv Kal ypaefrijs ttoXXoI Kal elal Kal yeydvaabv dyadol Kal </>avXob;
mN. ITarv ye.
Sn. ovv rbvd etdes, ooTbs Trepi pev JToAv-yveorov tov AyXaoc/)d>vros 8ebvos earbv d/rro-</>atvebv, a ev re ypaefreb Kal a pp, Trepi 3e rdov 533 aAAaw ypa<[>ea)v ddvvaros; Kal enebSav pev ns ra tcov dXXcov £a)ypd</>a>v epya eTTbdebKvvp, vvard^ei
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anyone can see that you are unable to speak on Homer with art and knowledge. For if you could do it with art, you could speak on all the other poets as well; since there is an art of poetry, I take it, as a whole, is there not ?
ion. Yes.
soc. And when one has acquired any other art whatever as a whole, the same principle of inquiry holds through all the arts ? Do you require some explanation from me, Ion, of what I mean by this ?
ion. Yes, upon my word, Socrates, I do ; for I enjoy listening to you wise men.
soc. I only wish you were right there, Ion : but surely it is you rhapsodes and actors, and the men whose poems you chant, who are wise ; whereas I speak but the plain truth, as a simple layman might. For in regard to this question I asked you just now, observe what a trifling commonplace it was that I uttered—a thing that any man might know— namely, that when one has acquired a whole art the inquiry is the same. Let us just think it out thus : there is an art of painting as a whole ?
ion. Yes.
soc. And there are and have been many painters, good and bad ?
ion. Certainly.
soc. Now have you ever found anybody who is skilled in pointing out the successes and failures among the works of Polygnotus 1 son of Aglaophon, but unable to do so with the works of the other painters ; and who, when the works of the other painters are exhibited, drops into a doze, and is at a
1 A celebrated painter who came from Thasos and adorned public buildings in Athens about 470 b.c. Of. Gorg. 448 b.
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T€ Kal O/TTOpeL Kal OVK e^eL O Tl CrV/l^aA7)Ta*, erreiSav 3e Trepl IloXvyvdtTOV y dXXov otov flovXec Ttov ypacfreatv evds pLovov dey aTro^yvaaOaL yvdopLyv, eypyyope re Kal ttpoaeye^ tov vovv Kal evnopeL tf	u
O TL €L7TTj;
mN. Ov p,a rov Ata, ov dyra.
sn. Ti Se; ev dvdpLavTOTTOLLa ydy tlv* ecSe?, octtls TrepL p,ev {XaLddXov tov Xlyr lopos t) ’Ettciov B tov Il avoir ecus y Oeodoupov tov HapLLOv ?} dXXov TLVOS dvdpLaVTOTTOLOV €VOS TT€pL deLVOS COTLV eg-yyetaOaL a ev TreirolyKev, ev Se tols tcuv dXXatv avdpLavTOTTOLcdv epyoLS drropeL tc Kal vvard^eL, > >Z	W	>z
OVK e^O)V O TL eLTTT);
mN. Ol) p,a tov Ala, ovde tovtov ecvpaKa.
Sn. AAAa p,yv, a>s y* eyco olpLaL, ou8’ ev avXycreL ye ovde ev KLOapureL ovde ev KL0apa)$La ovde ev pai/jcpdla ovdeTTcoiroTy elSes av8pa, dems Trepl p,ev C ’OXvp/rrov deLvos ecrTLV egyycLcrOaL y Trepl Qap,vpov y Trepl ’Op^ecos y Trepl QypLLOv tov ’lOaKyalov pat/jcpdov, Trepl de 'Icovos tov ^(^eatov arropeL Kal ovk e%eL crvpLflaXecrOaL, d Te ed pai/apdeL Kal a p^Y).
mN. Ovk eyco ctoi trepl tovtov dvTLXeyeLV, <3 Hook pares’ aAA* eKeivo epLavrep avvoida, otl Trepl OpLypov KaXXauT* dvOpoorroov Xeyco Kal evTropuj Kal ol dXXoL TrdvTes pLe ^>acrLV ed XeyeLV, trepl de tdov aXXcov ov. KalroL dpa tovto tl eemv.
1	According to legend, the first sculptor: cf. Euthyphro 11, Meno Qin.
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loss, and has no remark to offer ; but when he has to pronounce upon Polygnotus or any other painter you please, and on that one only, wakes up and attends and has plenty to say ?
ion. No, on my honour, I certainly have not.
soc. Or again, in sculpture, have you ever found anyone who is skilled in expounding the successes of Daedalus1 son of Metion, or Epeius2 son of Panopeus, or Theodorus3 of Samos, or any other single sculptor, but in face of the works of the other sculptors is at a loss and dozes, having nothing to say ?
ion. No, on my honour, I have not found such a man as that either.
soc. But further, I expect you have also failed to find one in fluting or harping or minstrelsy or rhapsodizing who is skilled in expounding the art of Olympus4 or Thamyras,5 or Orpheus,6 or Phemius,6 the rhapsode of Ithaca, but is at a loss and has no remark to offer on the successes or failures in rhapsody of Ion of Ephesus.
ion. I cannot gainsay you on that, Socrates : but of one thing I am conscious in myself—that I excel all men in speaking on Homer and have plenty to say, and everyone else says that I do it well; but on the others I am not a good speaker. Yet now, observe what that means.
2	The maker of the wooden horse at Troy (Homer, Od. viii. 493).
3	A metal-worker (Herodot. i. 51, iii. 41).
4	One of the mythical inventors of music: cf. Symp. 215 e.
6	A Thracian bard.
6	The minstrel who was forced to sing to the suitors of Penelope (Od. i. 154, xxii. 330).
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20.	Kat dpco, a) *Ia/v, /cat ep^o/zat ye crot airo-D cfravovpevos ? 6 pot 8okci tovto eivai. earn yap tovto reyvi] pev ovk dv irapd crol Trepi 'Oprjpov ev Xeyeiv, o vvv 8y eXeyov, 3 eta Se Swa/zt?, rj ere Ktvei, axjrirep ev ttj Xl3(p, viv Tdopiirtdr]? pev Mayvynv cbvopaoev, ot Se iroXXol 'HpaicXetav. Kai, yap avTTj rj Xt3os ov povov avrovs tov? 8aKTvXtovs ayei tovs cridi^povs, aAAa /cat 8vvapiv evrtOrjcri tois daKrvXtois, o)gt av 8vvacr3ai Tavrdv tovto E iroieiv oirep rj Xt3os, aXXovs ayetv 8aKTvXtovs, coot* evtore oppados paKpos irdvv ai8r)plcov Kai BaKTvXlcov eg aXXijXcov Typr^rar iracrt 8e tovtols eg e Kelvins rijs Xt3ov 8vvapis avyjprijrai. ovreo 8e Kal 7) Movaa evOeovs pev vrotet avTij, 8id 8e tcov evdecov tovtoov dXXcov evOovcnagovTcov oppa-Oo? egapTaTai. irdvTes ydp ot Te tcov errcov iroiTjTal ot ayadol ovk eK TeyvT]? aAA* evdeoc ovtcs Kal Kareyopevoi vdvTa ravra ra /caAa Xeyovcrt rroi'qpaTa, Kal oi peXorroiol oi dyaOol cocravTO)?, 534 coairep ot KopvftavTiujvTes ovk epfipove? ovTe? opyovvTai, ovtco /cat ot peXoiroiol ovk ep</>pove? ovre? ra /caAa peXrj Taura ttolovctiv, aAA* erreiddv epftcocav eis tt]v dppoviav Kal eis tov pvOpov, flaKyevovcri Kal Kareyopevoi, aterrrep at ftaKyai dpvovrai ck tcov iroTapuw peXi Kal ydXa Kar-eyopevai, ep<f>poves 8e ovcrai ov, Kal tcov peXorroicov T) ^vyrj tovto epydgerai, oirep avrol Xeyovcrt. Xeyovai ydp 8'pirov3ev irpds rjpds oi iroiijrai, on
1	&Tro(f>avo6fj.evos Cobet: airo(paiv6p.evos MSS.
1	Probably referring to Magnesia in Caria, south of which was one of the many places called Heraclea. May^rts XIOos occurs in a fragment of Euripides’ Oeneus.
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soc. I do observe it, Ion, and I am going to point out to you what I take it to mean. For, as I was saying just now, this is not an art in you, whereby you speak well on Homer, but a divine power, which moves you like that in the stone which Euripides named a magnet,1 but most people call “ Heraclea Stone.” For this stone not only attracts iron rings, but also imparts to them a power whereby they in turn are able to do the very same thing as the stone, and attract other rings ; so that sometimes there is formed quite a long chain of bits of iron and rings, suspended one from another ; and they all depend for this power on that one stone. In the same manner also the Muse inspires men herself, and then by means of these inspired persons the inspiration spreads to others, and holds them in a connected chain. For all the good epic poets utter all those fine poems not from art, but as inspired and possessed, and the good lyric poets likewise; just as the Corybantian2 worshippers do not dance when in their senses, so the lyric poets do not indite those fine songs in their senses, but when they have started on the melody and rhythm they begin to be frantic, and it is under possession—as the bacchants are possessed, and not in their senses, when they draw honey and milk from the rivers—that the soul of the lyric poets does the same thing, by their own report. For the poets tell us, I believe, that the songs they
2 The Corybantes were priests of Cybele or Rhea, mother of Zeus and other Olympian gods, and she was worshipped with wild music and frenzied dancing which, like the bacchic revels or orgies of women in honour of Dionysus, carried away the participants despite and beyond themselves. Of. Eurip. Bacchae.
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B and Kprjvcdv peXcppvrcov ck Movocov Krprcov rcvcov Kal varrcov dpendpevoc ra peXr] ypcv <f>epovocv w	»z\	t	t «/	/
ajOTrep at /zeAirrai, /cat avrot ovr co rreropevoc’ Kal dXr]0rj Xdyovoc. Kovcfiov yap xpyjpa rrocrjrrjs eon Kal irrrjvov Kal cepdv, Kal ov npdrepov ocds T€ nOLeCV, TTplu dv evOeOS T€ yeVTjraC Kal eK(f>pCOV Kal o vovs prjKerc ev avrcp evry ecos 3’ av rovrc ^XD Kryjpa, advvaros nas nocecv eorlv dvOpconos Kal xpYjapcpbeiv. are ovv ov re^yr} nocovvres Kal noXXa Xeyovres Kal KaXd nepl rcov npaypdrcov, 0 coonep ov irepl 'Qpr]pov} aAAa Oeta pocpa, rovro povov oios re eKaoros nocecv KaXcos, o rj e<p Movcra avrov doppyoev, o pev dcOvpdpflovs, d 8e eyKcvpia, d 3e virop)(r]para} o 8’ eirr], o 8’ lapfiovs' rd 8* aAAa (fiavXos avrdtv eKaoros eorw. ov yap T^XVV ra^ra Xeyovocv, aAAa Oeta Svvdpec, eirec, el rrepl evds rdyyr] KaXcos Tprloravro Xeyecv, Kav rrepl ra>v aXXcov drrdvrcov' 8ia ravra 8e o 6eos e^acpovpevos rovrcov rdv vovv rovrois xprjrai vrrr)perai.s Kal rots xprjopcpdots Kal rocs pavreoc D rocs Oecocs, cva rjpecs oc aKovovres ecdcopev, orc ovx ovroc ecocv oc ravra Xeyovres ovrco rroXXov d^ca, ocs vovs pi] rrdpeorcv, aAA’ o 0eos avros eorcv d Xeycov, 8ta rovrcov 8e </)0eyyerac rrpos rjpas. peycorov 8e reKptfpcov rep Xdycp Tvvvcxos 6 XaAxtSeiJS, os aAAo pev ovdev rrcdrror9 errocr]oe rrocr/pa, drov res av d^ccooece pvrjoOrjvac, rdv 8e rraccova ov rrdvres adovoc, ox^dov rc rravrcov
1 A beginning of this comparison appears in Aristophanes’ 422
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bring us are the sweets they cull from honey-dropping founts in certain gardens and glades of the Muses— like the bees, and winging the air as these do.1 And what they tell is true. For a poet is a light and winged and sacred thing, and is unable ever to indite until he has been inspired and put out of his senses, and his mind is no longer in him : every man, whilst he retains possession of that, is powerless to indite a verse or chant an oracle. Seeing then that it is not by art that they compose and utter so many fine things about the deeds of men—as you do about Homer—but by a divine dispensation, each is able only to compose that to which the Muse has stirred him, this man dithyrambs, another laudatory odes, another dance-songs, another epic or else iambic verse ; but each is at fault in any other kind. For not by art do they utter these things, but by divine influence ; since, if they had fully learnt by art to speak on one kind of theme, they would know how to speak on all. And for this reason God takes away the mind of these men and uses them as his ministers, just as he does soothsayers and godly seers, in order that we who hear them may know that it is not they who utter these words of great price, when they are out of their wits, but that it is God himself who speaks and addresses us through them. A convincing proof of what I say is the case of Tynnichus,2 the Chalcidian, who had never composed a single poem in his life that could deserve any mention, and then produced the paean3 which is in everyone’s praise of the early tragedian Phrynichus {Birds 750)—“ he sipped the fruits of ambrosial lays, ever bringing away sweet song.”
2 Nothing else is known of this poet.
* A hymn in honour of a god, usually Apollo.
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peXcov KaXXicTTov, aTe^vcos, oirep avro? Aeyei, “ evprjpd tl Moco'dv.” ev tovtco yap dr] pdXicrrd E poi doKei 6 Beds evdelgacrBai rjpvv, iva py di-(jrd^copev, otl ovk dvBpcdiuvd ecrn rd KaXa Taura iroirjpaTa ovde dvBpcdircov, aAAa Beia Kal Becov, oi de iroirjTal ovdev aAA* t) eppijvfjs eicrl tcov Becov, KaTe%dpevoi eg otov dv eKacrros KaTe%r]Tai. Taura evdeiKvvpevos d Beds egeiriTrjdes 8ca tov (^avXoTaTov iroirjTov to KdXXierrov peXos ^crev 535 ov doKco crot dXrjBrj Xeyeiv, co *Icov;
mN. Nai pa tov Ata, epoiye' dirTei yap ircos pov TOLS XdyOLS Trjs	Hjd)KpaT€S> Kat pOL
doKovcri Bela poipa r/ptv Trapd tcov Becov ravra ol dyaBol iroirjTal epprjvevecv.
2n. Ovkovv vpeis av ol pai/updol ra tcov ttolt]-tcov epprjveveTe;
mN. Kac tovto dXrjBes XeyeLS.
sn. Ovkovv epprjvecov epp'qvrjs ylyveaBe;
mN. nayrcwraorc ye.
B SH. dr] poi Tode elrre, do ”Icov, Kai prj diro-Kpvi/rr] o ti av ere epcopai' OTav ev eirrrjs errr] Kai eKiTXr]$r)S paXicrra tovs Becopevovs, r/ tov ’OSuo'crea OTav erri tov ovdov ec^aXXdpevov adrjs, eKt^avrj yiyvdpevov tois pvrjaTfjpoi Kai eKyeovTa tovs oicrrovs rrpd tcov rrodcov, ’A^tAAea errl Tdv *E/cropa dppcovTa, r] Kai tcov rrepi ’Avdpopdxqv eXetvcov tl r/ irepl 'EKd/3i]v rj irepl Uplapov, totc iroTepov ep(/)pcov ei, r) e^co uavTov yLyvr] Kai irapa tois
1 Od. xxii. 2 foil.
8 II. xxii. 312 foil.
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mouth, almost the finest song we have, simply—as he says himself—“ an invention of the Muses.” For the god, as it seems to me, intended him to be a sign to us that we should not waver or doubt that these fine poems are not human or the work of men, but divine and the work of gods ; and that the poets are merely the interpreters of the gods, according as each is possessed by one of the heavenly powers. To show this forth, the god of set purpose sang the finest of songs through the meanest of poets : or do you not think my statement true, Ion ?
ion. Yes, upon my word, I do: for you somehow touch my soul with your words, Socrates, and I believe it is by divine dispensation that good poets interpret to us these utterances of the gods.
soc. And you rhapsodes, for your part, interpret the utterances of the poets ?
ion. Again your words are true.
soc. And so you act as interpreters of interpreters ? ion. Precisely.
soc. Stop now and tell me, Ion, without reserve what I may choose to ask you : when you give a good recitation and specially thrill your audience, either with the lay of Odysseus 1 leaping forth on to the threshold, revealing himself to the suitors and pouring out the arrows before his feet, or of Achilles 2 dashing at Hector, or some part of the sad story of Andromache 3 or of Hecuba,4 or of Priam,8 are you then in your senses, or are you carried out of yourself, and does your soul in an ecstasy suppose herself to be
8 II. vi. 370-502 ; xxii. 437-515.
* II. xxii. 430-36 ; xxiv. 747-59.
• II. xxii. 408-28 ; xxiv. 144-717.
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Cr	»	>	9	f I \ f X /
irpaypacrbv Oberab crov eivai 7) ltJVXV Xeyebs ev0ovabd^ovcra, ri ev *I0aKr) ovacv 7} ev Tpoia r) </	*>x	\	\ >/	>/	u	1	’	*	'
O7TO)$ ap Kat ra €7n?
mN. *Q? evapyes pob tovto, d> ^acoKpares, rd TeKpbTjpbov eyres' ov yap ere diroKpwfjapevos epdo. eyd) yap orav eXeebvdv ti Xeyco, daKpvcov epTrlirXav-rai pov ol dcf)0aXpob' orav Te (fro/depdv r/ Secvov, dp0al at rptyes bcrravTac vtto (/>6/3ov Kal T} KapSta Trrfoa.
D Sn. Ti ovv; fid)pev, di ”Icov, epfipova etvac /	x i/ n	<x 5X	/
TOT€ TOVTOV TOV aVUpCOTTOV, OS aV K€KOCFpT]p€VOS ecr07]Tb TTObKbXr) Kal xpvoms (rrecfrdvobs KXalr) t ev 0v(jbab$ Kal eopTabs, prfiev aTroXcoXeKOJS tovtcov, r) f/>oftf}Tac rrXeov ?} ev 8bcrpvptobs dv0pcoiTObs eorTTcjKOJS <f)bXbObs, p/rfievds avrodvovTOS ddbKOVVTOs;
mN. Ov pd tov Ata, ov iravv, di ^coKpares, d>s ye TaXr]0es ebpfjo0ab.
Sn. Obo0a o&v OTb Kal tcov 0 ear div tovs itoXXovs
ravra ravra vpebs epyd^ecr0e;
E mN. Kac paXa KaXais otda' Ka0opdo yap eKacrroTe avTovs dvco0ev drro tov flr/paTos KXatovTas tc Kal Sebvdv eppXeirovTas Kal crvvOapflovvTas tocs Xeyo-pevobs. 8ec yap pe Kal erc^ddp' avTObS tov vovv TTpooreyebv ebs eav pev KXatovTas avTovs Ka0tcra), avros yeXdcropab dpyvpcov Xap/ddvcov, edv Se ye-XdivTas, avTos KXavcropac dpyvpcov airoXXvs.
Sn. Obcr0a ovv OTb ovtos eerrev o 0eaTY)S tcov baKTvXlcov o ecryaTos, div eycb eXeyov vird Trjs 'Hpa/cAeccoriSos1 Xb0ov avr* aAAi^Acov ttjv bvvapcv 536 Xapftdvecv; 6 Se pecros erv d pai/jcobbs Kal V7TOKpcTi)s> o Se irpcoTos avros d 7rob7]T^s‘ d Se 0eds Sia rravrcov tovtcov cXkcc ty/v ifjvyrjv diroc dv jSovAijrai rdov 426
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among the scenes you are describing, whether they be in Ithaca, or in Troy, or as the poems may chance to place them ?
ion. How vivid to me, Socrates, is this part of your proof! For I will tell you without reserve : when I relate a tale of woe, my eyes are filled with tears ; and when it is of fear or awe, my hair stands on end with terror, and my heart leaps.
soc. Well now, are we to say, Ion, that such a person is in his senses at that moment,—when in all the adornment of elegant attire and golden crowns he weeps at sacrifice or festival, having been despoiled of none of his finery ; or shows fear as he stands before more than twenty thousand friendly people, none of whom is stripping or injuring him ?
ion. No, on my word, not at all, Socrates, to tell the strict truth.
soc. And are you aware that you rhapsodes produce these same effects on most of the spectators also ?
ion. Yes, very fully aware : for I look down upon them from the platform and see them at such moments crying and turning awestruck eyes upon me and yielding to the amazement of my tale. For I have to pay the closest attention to them ; since, if I set them crying, I shall laugh myself because of the money I take, but if they laugh, I myself shall cry because of the money I lose.
soc. And are you aware that your spectator is the last of the rings which I spoke of as receiving from each other the power transmitted from the Heraclean lodestone ? You, the rhapsode and actor, are the middle ring ; the poet himself is the first; but it is the god who through the whole series draws the
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dv0pd)Tra)v, dvaKpepcavvvs e£ dXXtfXcov ty]v Svva/ztv. Kal diOTTCp €K TTJS X10OV €K€CVT]S 6ppca0OS TrdpCTToXvS t^rjpTYjTaL yopevTajv Te Kal ocSaoKaXcov Kal vtto-8c8aoKaXa>v, ck rrXaycov e^rjpTTjpcevcov tcov rfjs Movcrrjs eKKpepcapcevcov 8aKTvXccov. Kal 6 pcev tcov ttoi^tcov e£ dXXrjS Mover)??, o Se e£ aAA'))? B sgrjpTTprac' ovopcal,opcev Se auro /care\e7ar to 8e
ecrrc TTapairX'qcrLOV’ eyeTac ydp' gk Se tovtcov tcov TTpCOTCOV 8aKTvXcO)V, TO)V TT OCT] TCOV, dXXoC eg dXXoV av Y]pTY]pcevoc ecol Kal ev0ovcrcd^ovocv, ol pcev e£ 9Op</>e<jos, ol Se gk Movcraiov* ol Se ttoXXoI e£ 0/xi?pov KareyovTcd Te Kal e^ovTat. cov crv, co ’Tcov, els el Kal Kareyrj 'Opctfpov, Kal eirecSav l^ev tls dXXov rov ttoct/tov a8rj, Ka0ev8ecs Te Kal arropecs o tc Xeyrjs, errecSdv Se tovtov tov ttoctjtov t/>0ey^r]Tac tcs pceXos, ev0vs eyp^yopas Kal dpyecTal C oov Tj i/jv)(Y] Kal eviropecs d tc Xeyrjs' ov ydp Teyvr]
ovS’ eTTCOTTjpcr) rrepl (O[XT]pov Xeyecs a Xeyecs, aAAa 0eca fjcocpa Kal KaTOKayyTy dxrTrep ol KopvBavTcuw-tc? eKecvov pcovov ala0dvovTac tov pceXovs d£ea)s, o av J) tov veov eg otov av KaTeyuiVTac, Kac ecs eKecvo to pceXos Kal ayypcdTtvv Kal prpidrcov ev-TTOpOVOC, TCOV Se aAAcOV OV </)pOVTL^OVOCV' ovtco Kal av, co ”Icov, trepl pcev (Op,^pov otov tcs pcvij00rj, evnopecs, Trepl Se tcov aAAcov aTtopets’ tovtov S’ D> x »	»	er »	» zs	\	xx
ecyTc to acTcov, o pc eparras, oc o tc crv Trepc pcev 'OpcTjpov evTTopecs, Trepl Se tcov aAAcov ov, 6tc ov Teyvrj aAAa 0eca pcocpa 'Opcrjpov Setvo? el enacveTTis.
mN. Su pcev ed Xeyecs, co Sco/cpaTe?’ 0avpcd£ocpcc /	5	1 e/	T>/	</	9
pcevT av ec ovtcos ev ecrrocs, cocrre pee avaTrecaac,
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souls of men whithersoever he pleases, making the power of one depend on the other. And, just as from the magnet, there is a mighty chain of choric performers and masters and under-masters suspended by side-connexions from the rings that hang down from the Muse. One poet is suspended from one Muse, another from another : the word we use for it is “ possessed,” but it is much the same thing, for he is held. And from these first rings—the poets— are suspended various others, which are thus inspired, some by Orpheus and others by Musaeus 1; but the majority are possessed and held by Homer. Of whom you, Ion, are one, and are possessed by Homer; and so, when anyone recites the work of another poet, you go to sleep and are at a loss what to say ; but when some one utters a strain of your poet, you wake up at once, and your soul dances, and you have plenty to say : for it is not by art or knowledge about Homer that you say what you say, but by divine dispensation and possession ; just as the Corybantian worshippers are keenly sensible of that strain alone which belongs to the god whose possession is on them, and have plenty of gestures and phrases for that tune, but do not heed any other. And so you, Ion, when the subject of Homer is mentioned, have plenty to say, but nothing on any of the others. And when you ask me the reason why you can speak at large on Homer but not on the rest, I tell you it is because your skill in praising Homer comes not by art, but by divine dispensation.
ion. Well spoken, I grant you, Socrates : but still I shall be surprised if you can speak well enough to
1 A legendary bard to whom certain oracular verses were ascribed.
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d>s eyd) Kareydpevos Kai pacvdpevos "Opypov eiraLvd). otpac Se ov8’ dv col 86gaipi,, e’t pov aKovaabs Xeyovros Trepi 'Opypov.
Sn. Kat pyv eOeXou ye aKovcrab, ov pevrob E Trporepov nplv dv pot, diroKpcvy r68e" cvv "Opypos Xeyeb Trepi rev os ev Xeyeesj ov ydp dyrrov Trepi andvraw y€.
ION. Ev ta#t, <3 Scokpares, Trepi ov8evds orov ov.
Sn. Ot5 8yrrov Kai Trepi rovrcov, tov av pev rvyyavebs ovk el8d>s, "Opypos 8e Xeyeb.
mN. Kat ravra rrobd ecrriv, a "Opypos pev \ /	* X Q \	»	*
A&yei, eycu oe ovk oboa;
537 Sn. Ov /cat Trepi reyydov pevroL Xeyeb rroXXayov Opypos Kai TToXXa; otov Kai Trepi yvbo^elas—edv pvyodco rd erry, eyd> aot t/jpaaraj.
inN. ’AAA’ eyd) epar eyd> ydp pepvypai.
Sn. Etire 8y poc a Aeyet Necrrcvp ’AvnAo^a) rep vlet, rrapaevdov evXa^ydyvac Trepi ryv Kaprryv ev ry iTmodpopla ry erri UarpoKXcp.
mN. KAtv0ijvat 8e, c^yerb, /cat avrds ev^earep evi 8c<j>p<p
yK err apiarepa rouv arap rov oegcov cttttov B Kevaai dpoKXyoas, et^al re ot yvta yepcrcv.
ev vvaay 8e roi lttttos dpcarepos eyxptp^dyra), »*	XZ	v	r ft
a>s av rob TTAypvy ye ooaaaerat aKpov bKeavat kvkXov TTObyrobO’ XcOov 8’ dXeaaOai eTravpebV.
sn. ’Ap/cet. ravra 8y, <3 ’'law, rd €Try etre C dpOcos Xeyet ''Opypos etre py, rrorepos dv yvoty J	i t e /	*
ap^wov, barpos rj 'r}VLO%os;
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convince me that I am possessed and mad when I praise Homer. Nor can I think you would believe it of me yourself, if you heard me speaking about him.
soc. I declare I am quite willing to hear you, but not until you have first answered me this : on what thing in Homer’s story do you speak well ? Not on all of them, I presume.
ion. I assure you, Socrates, on all without a single exception.
soc. Not, of course, including those things of which you have in fact no knowledge, but which Homer tells.
ion. And what sort of things are they, which Homer tells, but of which I have no knowledge ?
soc. Why, does not Homer speak a good deal about arts, in a good many places ? For instance, about chariot-driving : if I can recall the lines, I will quote them to you.
ion. No, I will recite them, for I can remember.
soc. Tell me then what Nestor says to his son Antilochus, advising him to be careful about the turning-post in the horse-race in honour of Patroclus.1
ion. Bend thyself in the polished car slightly to the left of them;2 and call to the right-hand horse and goad him on, while your hand slackens his reins. And at the post let your left-hand horse swerve close, so that the nave of the well-wrought wheel may seem to come up to the edge of the stone, which yet avoid to touch.
soc. Enough. Now, Ion, will a doctor or a charioteer be the better judge whether Homer speaks correctly or not in these lines ?
1	II. xxiii. 335 foil.
2	i.e. one of the two white stones, set up at each end of the course, which had been mentioned six lines before.
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KIN. *HvtO^OS“ l)Y]1TOV.
SB.	llorepov on tcxvtjv ravrrjv eyei rj Kar aXXo n;
mN. Ovk, aAA* on reyvrjv.
Sn. Ovkovv eKacrrY] rcov reyycov diroSeSorai n vtto rov 0eov epyov o'la re eivai yiyvcoerKCiv; ov yap irov a Kv^epvrjTLKfj yiyvcoaicopcev, yvcoaopeBa Kal larpiKfj.
mN. Ou 8rjra.
Sfl. Ou8e ye a larpiKfj, ravra Kal reKrovucfj.
wn.
Ou Siyra.
D
ex a
sn. Ovkovv ovrco Kal Kara rracrcdv rcov re^vcov^ rfj ere pa reyvr] yiyvcocrKopiev, ov yvcocropieSa rfj
ere pa; r68e 8e p,oi rrpdrepov tovtov arroKpivai' rrjv p,ev erepav </>?]§■ eivai nva reyy'pv, rfv 8* erepav; mN. Nai.
sn. Apa co onep eyco, reKpiaipopievos, orav Y) p,ev erepcov ttpay pear cov fj eTrcarr/pcp, f 8’ erepcov, OVTO) KaAU) TT]V fJL€V aAATJV, TT]V O€ aAArjV TCXVTJV, ovto) Kal av;
E mN. Nai.
sn. Ei yap ttov tcov avrcov irpaypcdrcov Im-urrjpLY] eiT] ns, rl dv ttiv p,ev erepav cbacpcev eivai, o erepav, orrore ye ravra ei/rj etoevaL arr >//	ff	/	/	tf	/
a/jLqtorepcvv; ajcrirep eya> re ytyvataKO) orc irevre eixnv ovroL ol baicrvAoL, KaL av, coairep eyco, TrepL rovrcov ravra yiyvcoaKecs* Kac ec ae eyco epocpLrjv, el rfj avrfj reyvp yiyvcoaKopcev rfj dpiOp/qriKfj ra avra eyco re KaL av, i] aAAr], cpaLTjs av oyittov rfi avrfj.
mN. Nai.
538 sn. ”0 rolvvv dpn epceXXov epr/aeudal ere, 432
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ion. A charioteer, of course.
soc. Because he has this art, or for some other reason ?
ion. No, because it is his art.
soc. And to every art has been apportioned by God a power of knowing a particular business ? For I take it that what we know by the art of piloting we cannot also know by that of medicine.
ion. No, to be sure.
soc. And what we know by medicine, we cannot by carpentry also ?
ion. No, indeed.
soc. And this rule holds for all the arts, that what we know by one of them we cannot know by another ? But before you answer that, just tell me this : do you agree that one art is of one sort, and another of another ?
ion. Yes.
soc. Do you argue this as I do, and call one art different from another when one is a knowledge of one kind of thing, and another a knowledge of another kind ?
ion. Yes.
soc. Since, I suppose, if it were a knowledge of the same things—how could we say that one was different from another, when both could give us the same knowledge ? Just as I know that there are five of these fingers, and you equally know the same fact about them ; and if I should ask you whether both you and I know this same fact by the same art of numeration, or by different arts, you would reply, I presume, that it was by the same ?
ion. Yes.
soc. Then tell me now, what I was just going to
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vvvl ewre, ei Kara iraocov tcov Teyvcov ovtco aoi 8oKei, 777 pev avry r^XvT) T<* ctUTci avayKaiov eivai ytyvcooKeiv, rfj 8’ erepa pr) ra aura, aAA
»Z	1Z\ \	» Z »	z»	\	</	/
einep aAAT] €CT7iv, avayKaiov Kai, erepa yiyvcooKeiv.
jhn. Ov7co poi Sokcl, co UcoKpares.
sn. Ovkovv ootis av prj eyr] nva rexvrjv, rav-rrjs ty)$ Tcxvr]S ra Xeyopeva rj irpaTTojaeva KaXcos /	, r z » >/
yiyvcooKeiv ovx oios 7 earai;
mN. ’AAt)07) Xeyeis.
sn. HoTepov ovv irepl rcov eircov cov eines, eiTe KaXcos Xeyei "Opripos cere pin, av KaXXiov yveoarj t\ e /
y ^j^oxos;
mN. <Hv/o^os'.
Sn. 'Pai/xpSos yap ttov ec, aAA* ovx yv^xos. mN. Nai.
sn. ‘H 8e paifjcpbiKrj rexvrl erepa cart Tvjs 'qvioxi-Krjs ;
mN. Nai.
sn. Ei apa erepa, Trepi erepcov Kal eirccrrTipY] irpayparrcvv eurlv.
mN. Nai.
Sn. Ti 8e 877, orav ''Op/qpos Xeyr/, evs rerpeo-C pevco rep Ma^aovi 'E/<a/Z7)87) 77 Neo7opos iraXXaKT) KVKeoova TTLvecv SlBcooi; Kal Xeyei ircos ovreos'
oivcp ilpapveicp, cpyjaiv, era o aiyeiov kvt] rvpov Kvr}OTi xa^KtllT irapa 8e Kpopvov ttotco oi/jov
ravra eire opucos Xeyei Opyjpos eire prf, irorepov larpiKrjs earl 8iayva>vai KaXcos	pai/Kp8iKrj$;
1 II. xi. 639-40. The quotation, as Plato indicates, is not accurate. Machaon was the son of Asclepius and physician to the Greeks at Troy. Nothing is known of “ Pramneian 434
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ask you, whether you think this rule holds for all the arts—that by the same art we must know the same things, and by a different art things that are not the same ; but if the art is other, the things we know by it must be different also.
ion. I think it is so, Socrates.
soc. Then he who has not a particular art will be incapable of knowing aright the words or works of that art ?
ion. True.
soc. Then will you or a charioteer be the better judge of whether Homer speaks well or not in the lines that you quoted ?
ion. A charioteer.
soc. Because, I suppose, you are a rhapsode and not a charioteer.
ion. Yes.
soc. And the rhapsode’s art is different from the charioteer’s ?
ion. Yes.
soc. Then if it is different, it is also a knowledge of different things.
ion. Yes.
soc. Now, what of the passage where Homer tells how Hecamede, Nestor’s concubine, gives the wounded Machaon a posset ? His words are something like this :1
Of Pramneian wine it was, and therein she grated cheese of goat’s milk with a grater of bronze; and thereby an onion as a relish for drink.
Is it for the doctor’s or the rhapsode’s art to discern aright whether Homer speaks correctly here or not ? wine,” except that it was “ thick and nutritious ” (Athen. i. 10 b).
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IX1N. ’larpiKfjs.
2X1. Tt 8c, drav Xeyrj ''OpiTjpos'
D T] 8e p,oXvflbatvT] ikcXt] es flwcrbv iKavev, rf re KO.T dypavXoco foods Ktpas epipcepiavia cpycrat (opcTjarffori pier ixOwi Trfjpia c/iepowa’
ravra tt or epov cficbpcev dXievriKTjs eivai reyvYjs paXXov Kpivai 77 pai/jcpbucrjs, drra Xeyei Kal eire KaXa>$ citc prf;
ixin. AiyAov 877, co ^coKpares, orc aXievriKYjs.
2X1. TiKei/rac by, crov epopievov, ei epoid pee' E “ eTrecbr] rotvvv, co ^coKpares, rovrcov rcov rexvcdv tv 0per)pep evptcjKeis d TrpocjriKei cKacrrT) biaKptveiv, Wc pcoc e^evpe Kal rd rov udvrecos re Kal piavriKfjs, iroia ecrriv a irpocnjKei avrcp oico r eivai bcayiyvco-(jk€cv, ecre ev ecre kokcos TreTrocrjrac —UKeipac cos pabteos re Kal dXv]f)Yj eyco aoc aTTOKpcvovpcac. iroXXaxov pcev yap Kal ev ’O&ucrcreia Xeyec, oiov Kai a 6 rcov MeXapwrodidcov Xeyei pidvris Trpos rovs pwTjcrrfjpas, QeoKXvpievos'
539 baip,6vioi, rt kokov robe rrderxere; vvktI pcev vpiecov eiXvarai Kec^aXat re TTpoacorrd re vepde re yvia, oi/acoyy 8c ScStjc, bebaKpvvrai 8c Trapeial' eibcoXcov re TrXeov rrpoOvpov, irXeiT) be Kal avXrj iepievcov epefloabe vtto £,6cf)ov rjeXios be ovpavov e^aTToXcoXe, Kai-cq 8* eTribebpopiev dyXvs'
B ttoXXo^ov 8c Kal ev ’IXidbi, oiov Kal eirl rciYouayia* Aeyei yap Kai evravua
1 II. xxiv. 80-82. The nature of this device is still in dispute. Plutarch (De sollertia animal. 977) supports Aristotle’s view that the horn acted as a sheath to protect the line from being bitten through by the fish.
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ion. For the doctor’s.
soc. Well now, when Homer says !
And she passed to the bottom like a plummet1 which, set on a horn from an ox of the field, goes in haste to bring mischief among the ravenous fishes.
are we to say it is for the fisherman’s or for the rhapsode’s art to decide what he means by this, and whether it is rightly or wrongly spoken ?
ion. Clearly, Socrates, for the fisherman’s art.
soc. Then please observe : suppose you were questioning me and should ask: Since therefore, Socrates, you find it is for these several arts to appraise the passages of Homer that belong to each, be so good as to make out those also that are for the seer and the seer’s art, and show me the sort of passages that come under his ability to distinguish whether they are well or ill done ” ; observe how easily and truly I shall answer you. For he has many passages, both in the Odyssey, as for instance the words of Theoclymenus, the seer of the line of Melampus, to the suitors : 2
Hapless men, what bane is this afflicts you ? Your heads and faces and limbs below are shrouded in night, and wailing is enkindled, and cheeks are wet with tears : of ghosts the porch is full, and the court full of them also, hastening hellwards ’neath the gloom; and the sun is perished out of heaven, and an evil mist is spread abroad ;
and there are many passages in the Iliad also, as in the fight at the rampart,3 where he says:
8 Od. xx. 351-57. Melampus, the ancestor of Theoclymenus {cf. Od. xv. 225-56), was supposed to have been the first mortal who possessed the gift of prophecy.
’ II. xii. 200-7.
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dpvis ydp a<f>iv eirfjXOe 7Tepr]a€p€vai pepaataiv, alerds v</a7T6Ti?S', €tt’ dpiarepd Xadv eepyoov, 0 </>oip?j€VTa SpaKovra <f>epcov ovvyeaai rreXevpov, ippov, er aairaipovra" Kai ovirco Arftero %app,rjs. koJjc yap avrov eyovra Kara ari]3os trapa Beiprjv i8v<o3el$ dtrlaa), 6 8’ dird e3ev r/Ke xaP'd& aXyrpras dBvvrpji, peacp 8’ ey/ca^aA* dplXep* D avros 8e KXdy^as trerero irvoirjs dvepoio.
ravra <£770x0 Kal rd roiavra rep pavrei irpoarfKccv Kal okottciv Kal Kplveiv.
mN. ’AA?;#?/ ye av Xeyatv, d> ^dtKpares.
sn. Kai av ye, co ’Tan', aXir)3fj ravra Xeyeis.
I3i 8y Kai av epol, dtatrep eyat aol e^eXe^a Kal e^ Q8vaaelas Kal e^ ’lAiaSo? oTroia rov pdvredts eari E xat, OTTola rov larpov Kal orroea rov aXieevs, ovra)
Kai av epot, ckAc^ov, erreior] Kai epireiporepos ei epov ra>v 'Qprjpov, dtroia rov paiffa)8ov earlv, d) "Icav, Kai rrj$ rexviqs ttjs pai/j^ucrjs, a rep pat/j(p8a> 7rpoaT]K€i Kai aKorreiadai Kai 8iaKplveiv trapa rovs aXXovs dvOpeviTovs.
mN. ’Eyai pev <f>T]pi, d) HhcoKpares, drravra.
SQ. Ov av ye (/rfis,1 d> ’'Ia>v, dtravra' ovrats eTTiXrjapeov el; Kalroi ovk dv rrpetroi ye em-Xrjapova eivai patjjcpBdv dvBpa.
540 mN. Ti 8e 877 erriXavOdvopai;
sn. Ov pepv'qaai on eefrrjaOa rfy pai/t(p8iKT]v rex^Tjv erepav eivai rrjs 7jvioxiKrjs;
mN. MepvTjpai.
sn. Ovkovv Kal erepav ovaav erepa yvcvaeaOai dtpoXdyeis ;
1 0ys Baiter:	mss.
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For as they were eager to pass over, a bird had crossed them, an eagle of lofty flight, pressing the host at the left hand, and bearing a blood-red monster of a snake, alive and still struggling; nor had it yet unlearnt the lust of battle. For bending back it smote its captor on the breast by the neck, and the bird in the bitterness of pain cast it away to the ground, and dropped it down in the midst of the throng; and then with a cry flew off on the wafting winds.
This passage, and others of the sort, are those that I should say the seer has to examine and judge.
ion. And you speak the truth, Socrates.
soc. And so do you, Ion, in saying that. Now you must do as I did, and in return for my picking out from the Odyssey and the Iliad the kinds of passage that belong severally to the seer, the doctor, and the fisherman, you have now to pick out for me —since you are so much more versed in Homer than I—the kinds which belong to the rhapsode, Ion, and the rhapsode’s art, and which he should be able to consider and distinguish beyond the rest of mankind.
ion. What I say, Socrates, is—“ all passages.”
soc. Surely you do not say “ all,” Ion ! Gan you be so forgetful ? And yet forgetfulness would ill become a rhapsode.
ion. Why, how am I forgetting ?
soc. Do you not remember that you said that the art of the rhapsode was different from that of the charioteer ?
ion. I remember.
soc. And you also admitted that, being different, it would know different things ?
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ION. Nat.
sn. Ovk apa rrdvra ye yvd>aer ac 17 pa^a>8tk*^ Kara tov abv Xoyov, ovbe 6 pai//a>86s.
mN. ITAiyy ye cacos ra rocavra, <3 %d>Kpares.
B Sn. Ta rotaura 8e Aeyetj ttXtjv ra rcbv dXXaiv rexvujv a^ebov rt* aAAa vroZa 8y yvcbaerac, errecbr; oi>x diravra;
'	*	*	3 CS \	3	X
mN. A 'TTp&TTCi) ocpcai eycoye, avopc et/rrew Kac OTTOta yvvacKC, Kac biroZa SovXcp Kal biroZa eXevdepcp, Kac oiTOca apxopcevcp Kac onoca apyovrc.
sn. TAp’ biroZa dpxovrc, Xeyecs, ev OaXarri] Xecpca^opcevov irXocov Trpeirec ecneZv, 6 pai/jcpbbs yvcbaerac KaXXcov y 6 KV^epv'qrrjs;
mN. Ovk, aAAa b KV^epvr)TY]s rovro ye.
C sn. ’AAA’ OTroZa dpxovrc Kapcvovros npenec €i/?T€iv, o paipcpoo? yvojcr&rac KaAAcov i] o carpos;
mN. OvSe rovro.
sn. ’AAA* ota bovXcp irpeirec, Xeyecs;
mN. Nat.
sn. Ocov flovKoXco Xeyecs bovXcp a rrpeTrec ecvrecv dypcacvovadtv flocov '7rapapcv0ovpcev<p,d pai/jco8bs yvd>-aerat, aAA’ ovx o /SovkoXos;
inN. Ov brjra.
sn. ’AAA’ ota yvvatKt irpeTrovrd earcv ecireZv raXaacovpycp rrepc epccov epyaacas;
D mN. Ov.
Sn. ’AAA’ ota dvbpc Trpeirec ectreZv yvcbaerai arparrjycp arparccoracs irapacvovvrc;
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ion. Yes.
soc. Then by your own account the rhapsode’s art cannot know everything, nor the rhapsode either.
ion. Let us say, everything except those instances, Socrates.
soc. By “ those instances ” you imply the subjects of practically all the other arts. Well, as he does not know all of them, which kinds will he know ?
ion. Those things, I imagine, that it befits a man to say, and the sort of thing that a woman should say ; the sort for a slave and the sort for a freeman ; and the sort for a subject or for a ruler.
soc. Do you mean that the rhapsode will know better than the pilot what sort of thing a ruler of a storm-tossed vessel at sea should say ?
ion. No, the pilot knows better in that case.
soc. Well, will the rhapsode know better than the doctor what sort of thing a ruler of a sick man should say ?
ion. Not in that case either.
soc. But he will know the sort for a slave, you say ?
ion. Yes.
soc. For instance, if the slave is a cowherd, you say the rhapsode will know what the other should say to pacify his cows when they get fierce, but the cowherd will not ?
ion. That is not so.
soc. Well, the sort of thing that a woman ought to say—a spinning-woman—about the working of wool ?
ion. No.
soc But he will know what a man should say, when he is a general exhorting his men ?
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mN. Nac, ra robavra yvwcrerab o paf/cp86s.
sn. Tc 8e; r] pai/i(p8bKr) texvtj arparriyLK'q €(JTLV;
mN. rvolrjv yovv av eyatye oca err parity ov
TTpCTTCb EbTTCbV,
Sn. ’Taco? yap el Kal arparriybKos, ’Tcov. Kal x * > /	c '	•»'	x n	f
yap ec ervyxaves wtttlkos aw apua Kac Kwapwrrucos, >/	n c/	T \	c 5*	/
eyvars av lttttovs &v Kac KaKO)$ b7T7Tac,op,€vovs'
E aAA’ ec a* eycb T)p6p,Y]v> “ rrorepa 8y ^xyrj, co ’Ttov, yiyva>aK€is tovs €v Imra^opbevovs Imrovs; fj b1T1T€VS €b 1) Tf KbOapLOTTJS ” TC OV [1,01 airCKpWO) j iflN. Ht L7T7T€VS, eyajy av.
sn. Ovkovv el Kal rovs eS KiOapl^ovras 8c-eylyvuMrKts, dtaoXoyeis av, KtBapbcrTrjS el, ravrTj 8k,ayi,yva)UK€iv, aAA’ ov^ fawrevs.
mN. Nac.
sn. ’E7r€i8'j^ 8e ra arparbairbKa ycyvcocrKeLS, TTOTcpov fj errpar^yikos el ycyvcocrKecs fj pafj<p8os dyaBos;
mN. OuSev epboeye 8o/cec 8ia</>€p€iv.
541 sn. IIcos; ouSev Aeyeis ^ba^epeev; pblav Xe'ycbs re'yvyv eevat rrjv paib(p8bKT]v Kal arpaTTjybKrjv r[ 8vo;
mN. Mca epbobye 8oK€b.
Sn. ^Octtc? dpa dyaBos paifjcp86s eerrbv, o&ros Kal dyaBos crrparriyds rvyyaveb div;
mN. MaAcara, to Tkokpares, sn. Ovkovv Kal darbs dyaBos arparrjyds rvy-%dveb tov, dyaBos Kac pafia)86s earbv,
mN. Ovk av p,ob 8oK€b tovto.
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ion Yes, that sort of thing the rhapsode will know.
soc. Well, but is the art of the rhapsode the art of the general ?
ion. I, at any rate, should know what a general ought to say.
soc. Yes, since I daresay you are good at generalship also, Ion. For in fact, if you happened to have skill in horsemanship as well as in the lyre, you would know when horses were well or ill managed : but if I asked you, “ By which art is it, Ion, that you know that horses are being well managed, by your skill as a horseman, or as a player of the lyre ? ” what would your answer be ?
ion. I should say, by my skill as a horseman.
soc. And if again you were distinguishing the good lyre-players, you would admit that you distinguished by your skill in the lyre, and not by your skill as a horseman.
ion. Yes.
soc. And when you judge of military matters, do you judge as having skill in generalship, or as a good rhapsode ?
ion. To my mind, there is no difference.
soc. What, no difference, do you say ? Do you mean that the art of the rhapsode and the general is one, not two ?
ion. It is one, to my mind.
soc. So that anyone who is a good rhapsode is also, in fact, a good general ?
ion. Certainly, Socrates.
soc. And again, anyone who happens to be a good general is also a good rhapsode.
ion. No ; there I do not agree.
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Sn. ’AAA’ eKeivo pry doKeb aob, oarbs ye dyad os B pai[f(pdds, Kal arparrjyds dyadds eivai;
mN. flaw ye.
Sfl. Ovkovv av raw *EAA?/vcov dpbaros pai/xpdds
mN. noAv' ye, <5 ScoKpare?.
SQ. TH /cat arparrjyds, d) ’Tcov, rcov 'EAAtivcov apbcrros et;
mN. Ev ia#i, co ScuKpare?" xai ravra ye €K raw (Opypov paOdiv.
Sn. Ti dy TTor ovv Trpds raw 0ecov, co *Icov, a/x</>orepa dpbaros d)v raw 'EAA^vcov, Kai arparyyos Kal pai/ripdds, pai/icodels pev irepbbdw tols "EAAiyori, C arparyyeis 8’ ov; y pai/rcpdov pev do Kei aob Xpvacp arecfrdvq) eare</>avajpevov TroXXy xpcla eivai rots "EAA^ai, arparyyov de ovdepia;
mN. *H pev ydp yperepa, co ScoKpares, ttoXls apxerai vtto vp&v Kal arparTjyeLTat Kal ovSev Seirat arparrjyov, r; de vperepa Kal AaKeSai-p,ovicov ovk dv pe eXoiro arparriyov’ avrol ydp o'leade IkovoI eivai.
sn. fteXrcare ’Tcov, *AvroAAoScopov ov yiyvco-CTKei? rov Kv£iki?vov ;
mN. noiov rovrov;
Sn. "Ov ’A^vatoi TroXXaKis eavrdw arparrjydv D 27P7?VTat &vov dvr a' Kal ^avoaOevr) rdv "A.vdpt.ov Kal 'HpaKAetS^v rdv KAa^op-e'viov, ovs rjde r/ iroXbs ^evovs ovras, evdeb^apevovs orb agcob Xdyov elal, Kal els arparrjylas Kal els ras aAAa? dpxas dyer tfIcova S’ dpa rdv ^(^eabov ovx alptfaerab arparriyov Kal rbprjaeb, edv doKrj a^bos Xdyov etvab; rl de, ovk ’AfhrjvabOb pev eare oi ’Ityeaboi 444
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soc. But still you agree that anyone who is a good rhapsode is also a good general ?
ion. To be sure.
soc. And you are the best rhapsode in Greece ?
ion. Far the best, Socrates.
soc. Are you also, Ion, the best general in Greece ?
ion. Be sure of it, Socrates ; and that I owe to my study of Homer.
soc. Then how, in Heaven’s name, can it be, Ion, that you, who are both the best general and the best rhapsode in Greece, go about performing as a rhapsode to the Greeks, but not as a general ? Or do you suppose that the Greeks feel a great need of a rhapsode in the glory of his golden crown, but of a general none at all ?
ion. It is because my city,1 Socrates, is under the rule and generalship of your people, and is not in want of a general; whilst you and Sparta would not choose me as a general, since you think you manage well enough for yourselves.
soc. My excellent Ion, you are acquainted with Apollodorus 2 of Cyzicus, are you not ?
ion. What might he be ?
soc. A man whom the Athenians have often chosen as their general, though a foreigner ; and Phanosthenes3 of Andros, and Heracleides2 of Clazomenae, whom my city invests with the high command and other offices although they are foreigners, because they have proved themselves to be competent. And will she not choose Ion of Ephesus as her general, and honour him, if he shows himself competent ? Why, you Ephesians are by 1 Ephesus.	2 Nothing else is known of this general.
» Captured the Thurian admiral Dorieus, 407 b.c.
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76 dpXalov, Kal rj ’'E</>e<Jos ov8epias e’AaTTcvv E iroXecos; aAAa av yap, & "Icur, €t’ p±v oAt^t? Ae'ycts, a»? rexyi) Kal eiriarjpi) olds re el "Op^pov eiraivelv, a8tKels, oar is epol viroaxdpevos, cos TroAAa Kal KaXa irepl 'Opypov eirlaraaai, Kal </>aaKcov eiri-Sclfav, egairaras pe Kal iroXXov dels emSelfat oj ye ovoe arra ean ravra, irepi cup Betvds el, eBeXeis elirelv, iraXai epov Xiirapovvros, aAA* drexyws atairep 6 Hpcorevs TraproBands ylyv^ arpe^opevos ava> Kal Karco, ccos reXevrcov Bca^vycov pc arparyyos dve^avrjs, Iva prj emBe^ps cos 542 Bcivos e? r^v irepl 'Opjpov aofiav. el p^v odv rexvcKos cov, direp vvv 8rj eXeyov, irepl 'Qp-foov viroaxopevos eirvBe^ecv egairaras pe, <Z8ckos eV el 8e p^ rexviKos el, aAAa Oela polpa Karexopevos e^ "Opppov prjBev el8cos iroXXa Kal KaXa Xeyeis irepl rov iroiijrov, coairep eyco elirov irepl aov, ovSep dStKets*. eXov ovv irorepa povXet, vop^ea0a(, vird ijpdjv a8iKos dvrjp eivai. T) Belos.
ian. noAv 8va^»epec, <3 ^coKpares' iroXv yap KaXXcov rd Belov vopll,eaBai.
B SU. Tovto tocvvv to KaAAcov virapym cov nap' i)plv, co I cup, Belov eivai Kal prj rexyiKov irepl Oprjpov eiraiverrjv.
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origin Athenians,1 are you not, and Ephesus is inferior to no city ? But in fact, Ion, if you are right in saying it is by art and knowledge that you are able to praise Homer, you are playing me false : you have professed to me that you know any amount of fine things about Homer, and you promise to display them ; but you are only deceiving me, and so far from displaying the subjects of your skill, you decline even to tell me what they are, for all my entreaties. You are a perfect Proteus in the way you take on every kind of shape, twisting about this way and that, until at last you elude my grasp in the guise of a general, so as to avoid displaying your skill in Homeric lore. Now if you are an artist and, as I was saying just now, you only promised me a display about Homer to deceive me, you are playing me false; whilst if you are no artist, but speak fully and finely about Homer, as I said you did, without any knowledge but by a divine dispensation which causes you to be possessed by the poet, you play quite fair. Choose therefore which of the two you prefer us to call you, dishonest or divine.
ion. The difference is great, Socrates ; for it is far nobler to be called divine.
soc. Then you may count on this nobler title in our minds, Ion, of being a divine and not an artistic praiser of Homer.
1 Androclus of Attica founded Ephesus as the Ionian city known to the Greeks of Plato’s time.
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Achilles, 425
Aerope, 48 n.
Ammon, 5
Anaxagoras, 269 n.
Androclus, 417
Andromache, 425
Anger, 331, 341 ; sometimes false, 307
Anticipation, 275
Antilochus, 431
Aphrodite, 207
Apollodorus, 445
Archilochus, 411, 415
Aristocracy, 157, 163
Arithmetic, two kinds, 361 ff.
Arts, 201
Asclepius, 407
Athena, 67 n.
Athenians, 123
Athens, 135
Beauty, 201, 343, 345, 389, 391, 393, 395
Biped, man a featherless, 71, 73, 75
Bonds, divine and human, 187 ff., 193
Book, 299
Callias, 199, 229
Captain of ship, 147 ff.
Carding, 89, 93, 185
Cause, 91, 243, 255, 257, 267, 269, 391; contingent, 91, 111, 119; actual, 91
Class and part, 25 f.
Cold, 273, 275
Comedy, 331, 339, 341
Corybants, 421, 429
Creative agent, 255
Cronus, 49, 57, 59, 61, 73
Cynics, 199
Daedalus, 419
Deficiency, 97, 99, 105
Demeter, 67 n.
Democracy, 125, 163, 164 n.
Desire, 283, 285, 309
Dialectic, 367
Diameter, 37 f.
Dionysus, 67 n., 379
Egypt, 123
Elements, 263, 265, 267
Envy, 331, 337, 339, 341
Epeius. 419
Ephesus, 445-7
Epidaurus, 407
Eucleides, 199
Euripides, 421
Excess, 97, 99, 105
Family, 191
Fear, 331; sometimes false, 307
Finite, 221, 243, 245, 249, 251, 253,
257, 259, 267
Fitness, 109, 201
Forgetfulness, 279
Fulling, 89
Glaucon, 409
Good, derived from beauty, pro-portion, and truth, 391
Gorgias, 291 n., 367, 369, 371
Government, forms of, 125 ff., 145,
157, 159, 161
Grammar, 225
Heat, 273, 275
Hecamede, 435
Hector, 425
Hecuba, 425
Hephaestus, 67. 379
Heraclea, 420-1
INDEX
^HeTaclmbes, 445
Heracleitus, 315 n.
Heracles, 57 n.
Herd, herding, herdsman, 21 ff., 59, 69 ff., 115
Hermes, 48 n.
Hesiod, 411, 415
Homer, 146 n., 331 n., 383, 409 ff.
Homeridae, 409
Hope, 275, 303
Hunger, 273, 283
Infinite, 221, 225, 243, 245, 247, 249, 251, 253, 257, 259, 267, 269, 309
Ion, 403 ff.
Isocrates, 404
Itch, 325
Jealousy, 331, 341
Judges, 173
King, 2-195 passim
Knowledge, 211 f., 259, 261, 345, 346, 359, 371, 395 ; pure and impure, 363, 379
Lamb, golden, 49
Laws, 133 ff., 145 ff., 159 ff., 173, 191
Letters, 79, 81, 105, 223, 225
Life, of pleasure, 235 f. ; of mind, 237 f. ; mixed, 239, 257, 377, 379 ff.; three lives, 317
Limit, 253, 267
Love, 331, 341
Machaon, 435
Magnet, 421 ff.
Man, a featherless biped, 41
Mean, the, 99, 101, 103
Measure, 201, 389, 393
Measurement, 97 ff., 359
Melampus, 437
Memory, 203, 279 ff., 285, 291, 299, 377
Mending, 89
Menelaus, 56 n.
Metrodorus, 409
Mind, 201-397 passim
Mixture, of perfect life, 200, 379 ff.; of pleasure and pain, 325 ff., 333, 335 ff., 371
Moderation, 201, 395
Monarchy, 125, 163, 164 n.
Mourning, 331, 339, 341
Musaeus, 429
Myrtilus, 48 n.
Nestor, 431, 435
Number, 251
Odysseus, 425
Oligarchy, 125, 157, 163, 164 m
Olympus (musician), 419
Opinion, 79, 81, 201, 395; true and false, 291, 305, 369, 377
Orpheus, 419, 429
Paean, 423
Pain, 271 ff., 289, 309, 311, 313, 317, 319, 325, 343 ; caused by great changes, 315; true and false. 289 ff., 305
Painting, 417-19
Panathenaea, 407
Part and class, 25 f.
Patroclus, 431
Pelopidae, 48 n.
Perception, 279 f., 285, 291, 895
Perfection, 201, 395
Phanosthenes, 445
Phemius, 419
Philebus, 199-397 passim
Phrynichus, 423
Physician, 131, 139, 141, 147 ff.
Pictures, 77; in the soul, 301 f.: 305
Pig, 39 n.
Pleasure, 201-399 passim; kinds of, 207 ff., 229 ; true and false, 289 ff., 305,306; caused by great changes, 315; intense, 321 ff., 347; pure and impure, 343 ff.; a process or generation, 351 ff.
Pleiades, 48 n.
Plutarch, 436
Polygnotus, 417-19
Possessions in the state, 113 ff.
Pramneian wine, 434-5
Priam, 425
Prometheus, 67
Proportion, 201, 389, 391, 395 Protarchus, 199-399 passim Proteus, 447
Recollection, 281 f.
Revolution, of universe, 51 ff Rhapsodes, 403 ff.
Rhetoric, 171
Ridiculous, 333 ff.
INDEX
Sciences, division of, 9 ff. ; kingly science, 9-195 passim; defined, 43, 127, 129, 131, 133, 155, 167, 169, 191* 201
Sculpture, 419
Shepherds, divine, 59, 69, 71, 75
Slaves and servants, 119 if.
Smell, 345
Socrates, passim; young S., 2-195 passim
Sophist, 2, 3, 9, 39, 101, 107, 125, 151, 165, 167
Soul, 81, 187, 275, 279, 281, 283, 285, 299, 309, 327, 329, 331, 341, 357, 369, 395
Sound, 223, 225
Spinning, 93
Statesman, 2-195 passim
Statue-makers, 75
Stesimbrotus, 409
Stranger, Eleatic, 2-195 passim
Sun, change in course of, 49 ff.
Syllables, 79, 81
Thamyras, 419
Theaetetus, 2<
Theoclymenus, 437
Theodorus, 2-195 passim
Theodorus (sculptor), 419
Thirst, 273, 283
Thyestes, 49
Tickling, 327
Tragedy, 331, 339, 341
Truth, 349, 369, 379, 387, 391
Tynnichus, 423
Tyranny, 127,164 n.
Tyrant, 75
Unity, 213 if., 225
Universe, revolution of, 51 ff.
Virtue, divisions of, 177 ff.
Warp, 95, 97, 187
Weaving, 83, 85 ff., 107, 111, 175,
185, 187
White, whiteness, 349 ff., 369
Wisdom, 201-397 passim ; kinds of,
229
Woof, 95, 91, 187
Xenophon, 404
Yearning, 331, 841
Zeus, 48 n., 59, 267, 283, 395